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the  preface. 

IE  A  R  N  E  D  men  have  often  employed  them- 
_ j  felves  in  noting  down  places  of  the  Greek  Claj- 
Jics ,  which  they  have  thought  explanatory  of  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture,  and  many  volumes  of  obferva- 
tions  of  this  kind  have  been  publifhed  to  the  world, 
from  whence  fucceeding  commentators  have  taken 
them,  and  placed  them  in  their  writings ;  but 
modern  books  of  Travels  and  Voyages,  which,  if 
carefully  perufed,  will  afford  as  many  obfervations, 
as  curious,  and  as  ufeful,  have  not,  I  think,  been 
treated  after  this  manner.  An  attempt  then  of 
the  kind,  which  appears  in  thefe  papers,  is,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  new ,  and  as  fuch  will,  I  hope,  be 
received  by  the  public  with  approbation,  or  at 
leaft  with  candor. 

I  do  not  mean  in  fpeaking  this  to  fay,  that  no 
one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  Travels  into  the 
Eaft  ever  obferved  the  conformity  between  fome 
of  their  prefent  cuftoms,  and  certain  correfpond- 

ing  paffages  of  Scripture - It  has  been  done 

moft  certainly,  and  the  refemblance  has  been  fa 
jinking,  and  the  thing  s  curious ,  that  they  could 
not  in  fome  cafes  well  avoid  taking  notice  of  it ; 
but  what  I  mean  is,  that  no  one,  that  I  know  of, 
has  fet  himfelf  purpofely  and  at  large ,  after  the 
manner  ©f  thofe  that  have  publifhed  obfervations 
on  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  to  remark  thefe  re- 
femblances  :  an  infinite  number  almoft,  of  very 
arnufmg  and  inftruftive  particulars  are  taken  no 
notice  of  j  and  thofe  jew  that  are  mentioned  are,  in 
a  manner,  loft  amidft  a  crowd  of  other  matters. 

Accounts  of  countries,  very  remote  from  thofe 
that  were  the  fcene  of  thofe  tranfafilions  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  may  pour  fome  light 
over  particular  paffages  of  Scripture,  in  the  fame 
way,  as  Buchanan’s  relation  of  the  manners  of  the 
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ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  may  illuftrate  forne 
circumftances  recorded  by  Homer,  whole  Iliad 
fpeaks  of  Greek  and  AJiatic  Heroes ;  for  there  is  a 
Jamenefs  in  human  nature  every  where ,  under  the  like 
degree  of  uncult  iv at ediiefs  :  fo  we  find  there  were  no 
■profejjed  Surgeons  in  old  Scotch  armies,  as  well  as 
none  among  thofe  of  the  Greek,  but  the  great 
warriors  themfelves  underftood  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing,  and  praftifed  it;  and  this  fkill  was  reckoned 
a  military  accomplifhment.  The  examining,  how¬ 
ever,  the  narratives  of  what  Travellers  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Holy-Land  itfelf,  is  ftiil  more  amuf- 
ing  to  the  imagination,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
may  juflly  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  inftru£tive$ 
fmce  many  of  their  ancient  cuftoms  remain  unal¬ 
tered,  and  references  to  thofe  ancient  cuftoms  ap¬ 
pear  every  where  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  their  cuftoms  in  general  remain  unalter¬ 
ed,  on  which  much  depends  in  the  following  pa¬ 
pers,  is  a  faft  that  admits  of  no  doubt :  indeed, 
it  is  fo  inconteftable,  that  the  Baron  de  Montef- 
quieu,  In  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  endeavoured  to 
affign  a  natural  -came  for  it ;  and  whether  we  ad¬ 
mit  his  explanations,  or  not,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied.  A.  multitude  of  writers  have  mentioned 
it,  and  as  a  thing  they  were  extremely  ftruck 
with. 

The  Traveller  that  has  -given  us  the  greateft  en¬ 
tertainment  of  this  kind,  of  any  that  I  have  met 
with,  is  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  in  that  curious  and 
ufeful  book  of'  Travels,  which  was  flrft  pub- 
liflied  in  Folio  in  the  year  1738,  and  reprinted 
nineteen  years  after  in  Quarto,  with  feme  alte¬ 
rations.  Yet  there  are  many  things  which  he 
has  omitted,  as  well  as  fame  that  will  not  bear 
a  clofe  examination.  Nor  are  his  omiffions  at  all 

to 
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to  be  wondered  at,  though  he  was,  as  his  pro-* 
feffion  obliged  him  to  be,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  long  lived  in  the  Eaft  : 
for  the  human  mind  is  naturally  very  much  li¬ 
mited  in  its  operations,  and  cannot  well  purfue 
different  things  at  once  5  and  confequently,  as 
his  thoughts  were  very  much  taken  up  in  illuftrat- 
ing  the  Claffics,  in  adding  to  the  treafures  of  Na¬ 
tural  Knowledge,  and  in  forming  differtations  on 
particular  points,  it  is  no  wronder  that  he  did  not 
obferve  that  many  things  that  he  faw,  and  feme 
that  he  has  related,  tended  to  illuftrate  paffages. 
of  Scripture,  which  he  had  no  particular  occalion 
to  confider.  A  ftander-by  pays  himfelf  no  great 
compliment,  in  fuppofing  he  has  remarked  feme 
things  of  this  fort,  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice,  which  the  Dottor  is  filent  about :  for  a 
much  lefs  difcerning  eye  than  that  of  fuch  an  au¬ 
thor,  that  fets  itfelf  purpofely,  and  repeatedly, 
to  compare  every  occurrence  related  in  a  book  of 
Travels,  with  what  he  can  recolledl  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  may  be  thought  analogous,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  obferve  various  things  that  efcaped 
the  notice  of  the  other,  and  which,  for  much 
the  fame  reafons,  muft  efcape  the  obfervation  of 
thofe  that  read  fuch  a  book  in  the  common  way. 
Dr.  Shaw,  however,  lias  done  fo  much  of  this 
kind,  and  fo  happily  illuftrated  fuch  a  number 
of  Scriptures,  that  in  the  following  papers  i 
fhall  fuppofe  all  my  readers  are  acquainted  with 
his  writings,  and  fhall  therefore  often  refer  to 
him,  without  fuch  attending  explanations  as  might 
be  requifite  in  another  fituation*  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  fhall  purpofely  avoid  every  thing,  that  he 
has  exprefsly  remarked,  of  the  nature  of  the  en- 
fuing  Obfervations,  I  fhall  do  the  fame  as  to 
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what  other  writers  of  Voyages  have  taken  notice 
of  in  the  fame  way,  as  I  am  limiting  myfelf  in 
thefe  papers  to  things  they  have  incidentally  and 
iindefignedly  mentioned;  though  a  collection  of 
their  Obfervations  might  be  ufeful,  as  books  of 
this  kind  are  very  expenfive,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  extremely  numerous,  and  very  many  may 
want  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  thofe  places  of 
Scripture  they  have  illuftrated,  who  may  have  no 
opportunity  of  perufing  thofe  authors,  or  leifure 
to  collect  together  things  that  are  fo  thinly  fcat- 
tered.  But  however  ufeful  fuch  a  work  might 
be,  it  is  not  what  I  am  here  pur  filing  :  the  Ob- 
fervations  and  Conje£ture§  I  propofe  to  prefent  to 
my  readers  have  not  been  made  by  the  writers  I 
have  ufed,  they  only  accidentally  mention  the  cir- 
cumftances  from  whence  I  have  deduced  them ; 
nor  has  any  other  author  propofed  the  fame 
thoughts  to  the  world,  fo  far  as  I  recolledt — no  ! 
they  are  fuppofed  by  me  to  be  new ,  otherwife  I 
had  not  publifhed  them;  though  amidft  fuch  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  books  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Learned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay  in  many 
points,  with  pofitivenefs,  what  is  new .  A  man 
not  unfrequently  fancies  himfelf  a  difcoverer  of 
what  was  never  known  before,  when  it  afterwards 
appears  that  more  than  one  have  faid  the  fame 
thing  before  him.  The  fame  may  happen  to 
me,  which,  however,  will  be  unhappy  if  it  does, 
as  novelty  is  the  chief  thing  to  recommend 
thefe  Obfervations ;  they  being  rather  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  and  amufng  kind,  like  ?noft  of  thofe  made  by 
Critics  on  the  Greek  Claffics,  than  of  any  great 
importance . 

There  is  a  vaft  number  of  books  of  Travels, 
which  might  be  read  over  in  purfuing  fuch  a  de« 
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figil  as  that  I  have  been  forming  :  it  may  not  be 
improper  then  for  me  to  give  feme  account  of 
thofe  I  have  run  over,  leaving  it  to  others,  if 
they  think  fit,  to  examine  thofe  that  have  not 
fallen  in  my  way*  . . 

The  earlieft  writers  of  this  fort,  -which  have  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  materials,  are  thofe  contained  in 
that  colleftion  intitled  Gejia  Dei  per  Francos , 
printed  at  Hanover,  in  the  year  1 6 1 1 .  The  Croi- 
fades,  which  began  in  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh 
century,  not  only  occafioned  much  greater  num¬ 
bers,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  to  vifit  Palae- 
iline  than  had  been  ufual  in  former  times,  bufe 
led  feveral,  that  were  prefent  at  thofe  tranfaclions, 
to  publifh  an  account  to  the  world  of  atchieve- 
ments  which  they  confidered  not  only  as  heroic , 
but  as  facred.  Thefe  writers^  which  are  thirteen 
in  number,  in  the  firft  tome,  befides  fome  other 
papers,  and  two  in  the  fecond,  had  molt  of  them 
vifited  thefe  countries,  and  fome  of  them  pof- 
feffed  places  of  great  diftin£iion  in  the  Baft. 

Rauwolffy  a  German  Phyfician,  though  he  lived 
feveral  generations  after  the  writers  in  the  Gefta 
Dei  per  Francos,  is  the  next  oldeft  Traveller  into 
the  Baft  that  I  have  fearched  into.  He  has  men^ 
tioned  feveral  things  defignedly  to  illuftrate  the 
Scriptures,  and  commentators  have  adopted  fome 
of  his  remarks 1 ;  but  befides  thefe.  He  has  men¬ 
tioned  other  matters,  which  my  reader  wili  fee 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  fame  ufe :  but  nei¬ 
ther  did  Rauwolff  put  them  to  that  ufe  *  nor  have 
any  of  his  numerous  readers  done  it,  that  I 
know  of.  For  this  reafon  they  have  pot  been 
taken  any  notice  of  by  commentators,  though 

*  See  Patrick  on  Gen.  18.  6, 
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they  give  great  clearnefs  to  fome  paffages  which 
they  had  to  explain  :  a  circumftance  that  fets  the 
propriety  of  the  prefent  attempt  in  a  very  ftrong 
light.  Rauwolff  fet  out  from  Augfburg,  in  his 
Travels  for  the  Eaft,  in  May,  1573;  his  Itine¬ 
rary  was,  long  after  it  was  publifhed,  tranflated 
from  the  High- Dutch,  and  makes  the  greateft 
figure  in  the  collection  of  curious  Travels  and 
Voyages  publifhed  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ray: 
the  fecond  edition  a  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Ray  is 
that  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  papers. 

Sandys  is  the  next  in  order  of  time,  who  tra¬ 
velled  over  thefe  countries  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
My  citations  are  from  the  fixth  edition  of  his 
book,  printed  in  1670. 

The  other  Voyagers  which  I  have  examined, 
ar Olearius  in  French,  tranflated  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  Wicquefort,  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
with  farther  enlargements,  in  1727.  Thefe  ad¬ 
ditions  of  Wicquefort,  and  of  the  later  editor,  are 
not  diftinguifhed  from  the  original  of  Olearius  j 
by  which  means  I  may  poflibly  have  afcribed  to 
Olearius  what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him, 
of  which  I  thought  it  was  right  to  give  my  reader 
this  notice.— Phevenot,  publifhed  at  London  in 
Englifh,  1 687.— &r  John  Chardin,  London,  1686. 
—The  Voyage  dans  la  Palejline ,  fait  par  ordre  du 
Roi  Louis  XIV,  taken  from  the  papers  of  Monf. 
d’Arvieux,  who  was  the  perfon  lent  to  the  camp 
of  the  Great  Emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  and  publifhed  by  de  la  Roque.  A  very 
curious  performance,  and  full  of  circumftances 
that  throw  light  on  the  Scriptures.  The  edition 
I  made  ufe  of  was  that  of  Amfterdam,  1718.— 
The  Voyage  de  Syrie  &  du  Mont-Liban ,  a  Paris > 

*  Printed  in  1705. 
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1722,  by  the  fame  de  la  Roque,  a  book  much 
lefs  curious  than  the  laft  that  I  mentioned.— The 
Voyages  de  Corneille  le  Bruyn  au  Levant,  Quarto,  d 
la  Haye ,  1732. — The  defer  ip  t  ion  de  TEgypte,  a 
Paris,  173 5,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters  by 
the  Abbot  le  Mafcrier,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Monk  de  Maillet,  who  refided  in  /Egypt  a  long 
time,  as  Conful  of  France,  A  book  drawn  up 
with  confiderable  elegance,  but  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable  for  its  accuracy,  notwithftanding  the 
many  infinuations  it  gives  us  of  its  authenticity, 
derived  from  the  quality  of  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs.  I  have  however  given  divers  extracts 
from  it,  which  have  been  the  longer,  becaufe  it 
has  never,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  appeared  in 
Englifh,  as  the  others  have.— The  Journal  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again, 
tranflated  from  the  manufeript,  written  by  the 
Prefetto  of  /Egypt,  in  company  wich  the  Miffion- 
aries  de  propaganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo,  See,  Oc¬ 
tavo. — Travels  in  /Egypt  and  Nubia,  by  Frede¬ 
rick  Lewis  Norden,  F.R.S,  Captain  of  the  Ba~ 
nifh  navy,  publifhed  by  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  tranflated  by  Dr.  Tem- 
pleman,  in  Octavo,  London,  1757.  My  reader 
will  not  find  many  extracts  from  this  work  ;  not 
however  becaufe  I  apprehend  it  has  little  value, 
for  thefe  Travels  are  juftly  extremely  celebrated, 
but  merely  becaufe  they  happen  not  to  contain 
many  materials  proper  for  me. 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  Egmont’s  and  Hey- 
man’s  travels,  through  part  of  Europe, —Syria, 
Palreftine,  /Egypt ,  and  Mount  Sinai ,  &c,  tranf¬ 
lated  from  the  Low-Dutch,  and  printed  for  Davis 
andReymers,  Printers  to  the  Royal  Society,  1759% 
a  book  from  which  I  have  quoted  feveral  parti¬ 
culars. 
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culars,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  writer*  that  hi 
mentioned  nothing  but  what  he  had  himfelf  obferved 3 ; 
and  thefe  Travellers  were  performs,  it  ftiould  feem* 
of  confidetation,  Van  Egmont  being  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  United  Provinces  to  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  Heyman  Profejfor  of  the  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden.  The 
tranflation  however  is  vilibly  full  of  faults,  and 
the  book  itfelf  drawn  up  in  a  very  Arrange  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  not  fo  much  as  the  date  of  one 
year  defgnedly  given  us,  through  the  whole  work* 
in  which  they  were  at  any  of  the  places  they  have 
defcribed ;  on  the  contrary,  dates  feem  to  be  in- 
dufrioujly  avoided ,  and  inftead  of  a  proper  preface, 
giving  an  account  of  the  authors,  and  of  the 
times  when  they  fet  out  on  thefe  Voyages,  half 
of  it  is  taken  up  by  an  harangue  of  no  cohfe- 
quence  at  all,  about  the  different  objects  that 
catch  the  attention  of  different  travellers,  and 
the  other  confifts  of  as  loofe  an  account  as  can 
well  be  imagined  of  the  authors*  and  of  the  work* 
We  are  told  indeed  that  thefe  obfervations  were 
made  in  two  vifits  which  they  paid  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  that  in  the  firft  tour  they  fpent  nine 
years,  and  in  the  fecond  four 4 :  but  we  are  not  told 
when  either  of  them  began  or  ended,  whether 
they  made  thefe  Voyages  together  or  apart,  or 
which  of  the  two  drew  up  the  account ;  though 
the  author  expreffes  himfelf,  perhaps,  more  than 
is  common  in  writings  of  this  kind ,  in  the  firft 
perfon  fngidar .  However  we  may,  poffibly,  pretty 
well  fupply  thefe  omiffions,  by  laying  circum- 
ftances  together.  When  it  is  faid  in  the  Preface, 

*  that  this  work  had  long  been  defired  by  many 
learned  and  refpedtabie  members  of  the  Univer- 
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JUy  of  Leyden,  and  that  thefe  Travellers  were  well 
known  by  the  great  figure  they  made,  one  would 
guefs  that  thefe  V oyages  were  made  a  confiderable 
time  ago ;  and  that  the  account  was  drawn  up  by 
him  that  was  a  Member  of  the  Univerfty — by  Hey- 
man.  When  we  find  an  account  of  fome  cruel¬ 
ties  exercifed  on  the  Religious  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  in  the  year  1716  5,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  Antonio  Magliabechi  was  about 
fixty,  when  they  (or  one  of  them)  were  at  Flo¬ 
rence  6,  who  is  known  to  have  been  born  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  the  year  1633  j  we  find  there  mull  have 
been  a  confiderable  interval  betwixt  the  firft  of 
thefe  tours,  of  nine  years,  and  the  fecond  of 
four.  When  that  vifit  to  Magliabechi  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  foon  after  the  firft  tour  was 
undertaken,  and  that  the  Good-Friday,  juft  before 
that  vifit,  fell  on  the  ninth  of  April1 ,  it  appears 
that  this  tour  muft  have  begun  in  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1693,  and  that  they  landed  at  Leghorn  in 
the  following  April :  Good-Friday  being  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  N.  S,  that  year,  and  in  that  year 
only,  for  a  confiderable  time  before  and  after ;  at 
which  time  Magliabechi  was  fixty  years  old,  and 
about  fix  months.  If  we  know  when  the  tour 
began,  and  that  it  took  up  nine  years,  we  knovr 
what  time  it  muft  have  ended.  The  fecond  tour 
muft  have  commenced  after  the  year  171 1,  when 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  was  in  fuch  a  difad van- 
tageous  fituation  at  the  river  P?~uth,  for  they 
vifited  at  Scio  the  Chan  who  commanded  the 
Crim  Tartars  at  that  time,  and  who  had  been  in 
exile  before  this  at  Rhodes 8 :  on  the  other  hand, 

5  Vol.  2.  p.  6.  6  Vol.  1.  p.  43.  7  See  p,  21  and  22 * 

®  Vol.  1.  p.  256,  257. 
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it  could  not  have  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years , 
one  would  think,  after  that  event,  fince  they  at 
the  fame  time  paid  a  vifit  to  a  fon  of  this  Chan, 
who  had  commanded  a  flying  camp  of  twenty 
thoufand  Tartars  under  his  father,  and  yet  was 
then  but  about  thirty  years  of  age  9 .  This  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  date  of  the  Firman,  or 
Imperial  Order,  which  they  obtained  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  enable  them  to  make  this  tour  with 
greater  advantage,  which  is  dated  the  firft  of  the 
moon  Manharem,  1033  10 :  for  if  we  fuppofe  an 
error  only  in  the  fecond  figure,  which  certainly  is 
wrongs  fince  the  Turkifh  year  1033  anfwers  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1623  ;  then  1033  printed  by 
miftake  for  1133,  which  began  in  the  clofe  of  our 
year  1720,  about  which  time,  it  fliould  feem  by 
other  “  circumftances,  this  tour  began,  which 
took  up  four  years,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface. 
The  writer  or  editor  might  have  forne  particular 
views  in  involving  his  account  in  all  this  con- 
fufion ;  but  as  the  perplexity  was  very  difagree- 
able  to  me,  I  have  been  ready  to  imagine  my 
reader,  if  ever  he  fliould  perufe  thofe  Travels, 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  this  endeavour  to  af- 
certain,  with  a  tolerable  exattnefs,  the  time  of 
thefe  Tours :  and  the  rather,  as  there  is  an  error 
in  the  only  date  of  a  year  which  is  given  us  in  the 
whole  book,  and  given,  I  believe,  without  re¬ 
flecting  on  it ;  for  a  ftudied  care  to  conceal  the 
time  of  thefe  Voyages,  feems  to  run  through 
both  the  Volumes. 

As  to  the  later  EngliJJo  Travels,  from  which 
I  have  collected  Obfervations,  I  made  ufe  of  the 

9  P.  259*  10  Vol.  j .  p.  232.  11  Thefe  circumftances 

alfo  (hew,  that  it  was  at  Eafter  1721,  that  they  were  at  Jerufa- 
lem  s  and  the  trimmer  of  the  fame  year  in  /Egypt. 
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fifth  edition  of  Maundrell,  who  has  given  us  a 
juftly-admired  relation  of  his  journey,  from  Alep¬ 
po  to  Jerufalem,  at  Eafter,  A.  D.  1697  *  and 
the  fourth  edition  of  Pitts’s  Account  of  the  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  printed 
in  1738.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Piratical  States  of 
Barbary,  (by  a  Gentleman  that  refided  there  many 
years  in  a  public  character,)  which  I  made  ufe  of, 
was  printed  at  London  in  1750.  My  reader  will 
alfo  find  that  I  have  run  over  the  two  Volumes,  in 
Folio,  of  a  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Pococke ,  afterwards  a  Bijhop  in  Ireland,  the  firft 
Volume  printed  in  1743,  the  fecond  in  1758.  Dr. 
RufJelH  Natural  Pliftory  of  x41eppo,  in  Quarto, 
1756  ;  and  the  Accounts  that  are  prefixed,  by  a 
Gentleman  of  great  ingenuity,  to  thofe  copper¬ 
plates,  which  exhibit  fo  noble  a  reprefentation 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  were 
given  to  the  Public  within  a  few  years  paid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  books  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  examined,  with  any  thing  like  a  due  atten¬ 
tion,  in  purfuing  the  defign  which  appears  in 
thefe  papers  :  here  and  there  a  quotation  may  be 
found  from  other  books  of  no  great  importance ; 
and  one  or  two  from  Mr.  I-Ianway  s  Hiftorical 
Account  of  the  Britilh  Trade  over  the  Cafpian  Sea , 
which  I  ran  over  in  a  curfory  manner,  before  I 
thoroughly  engaged  in  thefe  difquifitions,  and 
have  not  fince  returned  to  the  reading  thofe  V o- 
lumes. 

But  befides  thofe  books  of  Travels,  of  which 
I  have  been  giving  a  lift,  there  is  another  of  a 
different  fort,  of  which  I  have  made  a  good  deal 
of  ufe,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  fubjoined 
to  the  reft,  and  that  is,  the  Colletlions  of  Monf. 
d  TJerbelot  from  the  Oriental  Authors,  called 
4  Bib  lie- 
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Ribliotheque  Orient  ale,  printed  at  Paris  in  1697  : 
a  book  too  well  known  among  the  Learned  to 
need  any  farther  account  of  it. 

There  are  many  Obfervations,  without  doubt, 
befides  thofe  I  have  made,  that  may  be  collefted 
from  other  Travellers,  which  I  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  perufing ;  and  even  thefe  I  have 
mentioned  I  have  not  examined  with  fuch  accu¬ 
racy,  as  to  render  a  review  of  them  by  others  ufe- 
lefs  ;  not  to  fay,  there  are  many  other  things  that 
have  occurred  to  me  in  reading  them,  befides  thofe 
I  have  fet  down,  which  I  have  chofen  to  pafs 
over  in  lilence,  for  want  of  fufficient  preciftGn  in 
thofe  Authors,  and  of  the  means  of  determining 
thofe  matters  with  greater  exaftnefs  from  other 
Writers,  or  from  Converfation  with  thofe  that 
have  vifited  thefe  countries. 

An  opportunity  of  frequently  converfing  with 
fuch  could  not  fail,  affuredly,  of  furnifhing  the 
curious  enquirer  with  many  farther  particulars, 
and  the  want  of  fuch  an  aid  may  be  found  but 
too  fenfibly  in  the  following  papers ;  there  is, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  one  advantage  that 
arifes  from  this  want,  and  that  is,  my  readers  are 
more  effectually  fecured,  than  they  might  other- 
wife  be,  from  the  danger  of  being  impofed  upon 
by  a  mifunderjlanding  of fadls,  from  an  over-eager- 
nefs  to  accommodate  them  to  fuch  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  on  other  accounts  might  ap¬ 
pear  probable.  Here  the  illuftrations  that  are 
propofed,  are  given  us  without  any  defign  of  this 
nature,  fo  nothing  of  this  can  produce  any  miff 
reprefen tations  in  thefe  writers  y  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  collector  is,  not  to  overlook,  in  fuch 
a  multitude  of  particulars,  thofe  cireumftances 
2  that 
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that  may  be  happily  applied  to  the  giving  light 
to  obfcure  paffages. 

The  making  ufe  of  that  variety  of  Authors, 
which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  has  occa^ 
fioned  what  may  a  little  perplex  fome  of  my  read¬ 
ers,  and  perhaps  give  difguft  to  more :  I  mean  the 
orthographical  variations,  which  will  be  found  in 
thefe  papers,  fuch  as  Bajhaw ,  Bajha ,  BaJJa ,  Pafhas 
Pacha ,  which  are  different  ways  of  fpelling  the 
title  of  a  great  Eaftern  Officer,  made  ufe  of  by 
the  different  Authors  of  which  I  have  been  giving 
the  catalogue ;  Sheck ,  Shekh ,  Sheik ,  Cheikb,  are 
in  like  manner  the  words  they  make  ufe  of  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  of  eminence  among  the  Arabs ;  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  other  cafes.  I  could  not 
avoid  this  in  the  extrafts  I  have  given  from  thefe 
Travellers,  if  1  gave  them  with  exaftnefs,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  do ;  nor  in  my  after  Obfer va¬ 
rious  without,  in  a  fort,  taking  upon  me  to  de¬ 
cide  which  was  the  molt  proper  way  of  forming 
thefe,  and  other  Eaftern  names,  into  Englifh 
words,  which  I  by  no  means  think  myfelf  quali¬ 
fied  to  do,  and  for  that  reafon  I  generally,  if  not 
always,  make  ufe  of  thofe  terms  that  the  Author 
I  laft  cited  thought  fit  to  employ,  my  {pecula¬ 
tions  relating  to  Eaftern  cujioms ,  not  Eaftern 
terms ,  and  the  manner  of  transfufmg  them  with 
the  greateft  propriety  into  our  language. 

The  perufing  of  Travels  is  to  moft  people  a 
very  delightful  kind  of  reading :  but  as  Gentle-* 
men  that  publifh  accounts  of  this  kind  to  the 
world,  feldom  think  of  illuftrating  the  Scriptures  ; 
as  thofe  that  have  made  pbfervations  of  this  na¬ 
ture  content  themfelves  with  propoftng  a  very 
few  ;  as  large  colledlions  of  thefe  writers  are  very 
expenfive  $  and,  after  all,  numbers  of  ufeful  things 
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will  be  found  to  have  been  paffed  over  in  filence 
by  them  all ;  and  as  mod:  readers  will  not  exer- 
cife  patience  enough  to  make  tliefe  difcoveries  in 
their  reading  authors  of  this  fort ;  I  have  been 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  publifhing  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  this  kind,  and  efpecially  if  formed  into  a 
regular  feries ,  could  not  well  fail  of  being  accep¬ 
table  to  the  Public,  if  executed  in  any  tolerable 
manner.  How  far  thefe  papers  anfwer  fuch  an 
idea,  I  xnuft  leave  to  my  candid  and  good-natured 
reader  to  determine.  I  have  at  lead:  endeavoured 
to  obey  the  precept  which  a  Gentleman  in  elder 
life,  to  whole  inftructions  I  paid  great  deference, 
gave  me  at  my  firft  fetting  out  in  a  courfe  of  ftu- 
dies — *  Make  every  kind  of  ftudy  pay  its  contribution 
to  the  oracles  of  GOD. 

If  my  defign  fucceeds.  Commentators  will  not, 

I  hope,  for  the  future,  think  they  have  extended 
their  enquiries  far  enough,  when  they  examine 
a  text  with  grammatical  nicety ;  they  will,  along 
with  that,  pay  an  unbroken  attention  to  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Eajlern  people ,  and  look  upon  this  additional 
care  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  a  good  Com¬ 
mentator.  A  deplorable  want  of  which  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reader  will,  with  indignation,  find  in 
many  Commentaries  of  name,  and  that  where  ' 
their  Authors  lived  in  tliefe  very  countries,  who, 
by  being  on  the  fpot,  had  the  greateft  opportu¬ 
nities  to  have  made  their  interpretations  much 
more  complete  and  accurate,  by  referring  with 
care  to  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  thofe  places,  and 
their  ancient  cufoms.  The  following  Obfervations 
will  fhew  that  St.  Jerome  is,  unhappily,  of  the 
number  of  thefe. 
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Concerning  this  Second  Edition. 


H  E  Bookfeller  being  defirous  to  reprint  thefe  pa- 
1  pers,  I  have  communicated  to  him  feveral  addi- 
tional  Observations ,  of  a  like  kind  with  the  others, 
which  have  occurred  to  me  fince  the  publication  of  the  drib 
edition  :  fome  of  them  derived  from  authors  before  con- 
iulted,  upon  an  after-reviewing  them  ;  but  mod  of  them 
deduced  from  books  of  Travels  which  I  had  not  then  feen. 

Some  of  thefe  are  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the  Out¬ 
lines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song,  publifhed 
home  years  after  my  Obfervations  ;  Hajfelquifl  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  celebrated  Swedilh  Phyfician,  whole  Travels  were 
tranflated,  and  printed  in  1766  ;  Bujbequius ,  an  Imperial 
Ambaflador,  who  gave  the  world  an  account  of  his 
journey  into  the  Eaft  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  fe¬ 
veral  letters — that  edition  that  I  made  ufe  of  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1660  ;  and  the  Letters  of  Lady  Alary  Wort - 
ley  Montague,  third  edition,  printed  in  1763. 

Befides  thefe,  I  have  perufed  a  Voyage  to  Mount  Li- 
banus,  by  the  Rev.  Father  "Jerome  Dandini ,  a  Nuncio  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII,  who  confequently  travelled  into  the 
Eaft  about  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  ago,  this  was  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Italian,  and  printed  in  1698;  Plaijiead’ s 
Journal  from  Calcutta  to  Buflerah,  and  from  thence  acrofs 
the  great  defert  to  Aleppo,  &c,  in  the  year  1750,  fecond 
edition,  1758;  a  View  of  the  Levant,  particularly  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  Syria,  PEgypt,  and  Greece,  by  Charles  Perry , 
M.  D,  London,  1743;  and  the  Travels  of  Alexander 
Drummond ,  Ef quire ,  the  Britifh  Conful  at  Aleppo, 
through  feveral  parts  of  Alia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  London,  1754;  and  fome  others,  which  I  need 
not  diftindtly  mention. 

The  above-mentioned  writers  have  furnifhed  me  with 
feveral  particulars  :  not  only  fome  notes  of  confequence, 
and  fome  additional  clgufes  in  the  text,  but  fome  entire 
new  Obfervations.  But  the  greateft  advantage  to  this  edi¬ 
tion  are  thofe  additions  of  all  the  various  kinds  I  have  been 
mentioning,  which  have  been  furnifhed  by  fome  MS.  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  late  Sir'  John  Chardin ,  who  refided  long,  in  the 
Eaft,  was  a  very  curious  Obferver,  and  paid  a  particular 
attention  to  fuch  matters  as  might  ferve  to  illuftrate  p adages 
Vol.  I.  a  of 
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of  Holy  Writ ;  which  led  him  to  make  many  Obfervations, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  that  were  heretofore  publifh- 
ed  in  this  work. 

There  are  fix  final!  MS.  volumes  of  Sir  John,  which 
are  {till  in  being,  and  which  I  have  perufed  on  this  occa- 
fion.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  Preface  to  his  printed 
Travels,  in  which  he  mentions  his  defign  of  other  publi¬ 
cations.  They  confifi:  chiefly  of  memorandums,  written 
with  the  negligence  and  brevity  ufuai  to  papers  of  that  kind. 
For  this  reafon  1  have  frequently  tranflatedthem  in  a  loofer 
manner  than  I  have  done  fuch  authors  as  had  finifhed  their 
papers,  and  publifhed  them  to  the  world ;  but  I  have  been 
as  careful  as  I  could  to  retain  his  fentiments  with  exaffnefs. 

His  obfervations  fornetimes  give  a  new  turn  to  the  p af¬ 
fixes  of  Scripture  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  elucidate; 
but  oftener  farther  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  explanations 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  writers,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  thofe  formerly  publifhed  in  this  work.  I  have  fe- 
lebted  thofe  that  feemed  at  all  fuited  to  the  intention  of 
this  colledlion  of  mine ;  and  I  hope  thefe  additions  will 
give  a  confiderable  degree  of  pleafure  to  my  readers. 

If  they  fhould,  the  public  ought  to  be  informed  that 
they  are  indebted  for  fuch  inftrudfion  and  pleafure  to  Sir 
Philip  Mufgrave,  Baronet,  a  defcendant  of  this  eminent 
Traveller,  and  the  proprietor  of  thefe  MSS,  to  whom  I 
fome  time  ago  returned  them.  And  I  beg  leave  in  this 
public  manner  to  return  my  thanks  to  that  Gentleman,  for 
granting  me  the  liberty  of  perilling  thefe  papers,  and  for  the 
permiffion  he  gave  me  of  publishing  any  parts  of  them  that 
I  fhould  felecl,  as  proper  to  be  introduced  into  this  work. 

Am  ingenious  and  benevolent  Gentleman,  with  whom  I 
was  totally  unacquainted,  but  who  approved  of  this  man- 
ner  of  ill u fixating  the  Scriptures,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give 
me  the  find  notice  that  there  were  fuch  papers  in  being  ; 
and  to  direfit  me  to  a  dignified  Clergyman,  of  very  great 
diftimffion  both  in  the  Church  and  the  Literary  World,, 
by  whofe  means  I  might  hope  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 
This  eminent  Perfonage  accordingly,  though  a  perfect 
ftranger  to  me,  was  fo  condefcending  as  to  employ  his  in- 
tereil  with  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  to  procure  me  thefe  Ma- 
nufcripts.  This  favour,  which  I  fhould  in  any  circum- 
tlance  have  confidered  as  very  great,  was  extremely  en¬ 
hanced,  by  the  fpeedy  and  very  complaifant  manner  in 

which 
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which  he  conduced  this  affair  ;  but  I  am  not  allowed  to 
mention  his  name,  whofe  favours  I  fhould  have  been  glad 
to  have  diftinftly  acknowledged  with  the  deepeft  gratitude. 

Some  of  my  Readers  would  have  been  pleafed,  very 
poffibly,  with  the  publication  of  feveral  particulars  of  thefe 
MSS,  confidered  merely  as  detached  remarks  from  the 
papers  of  an  eminent  Traveller;  but  as  explaining  or  il- 
luft  rating  feveral  paifages  of  Scripture,  the  fatisfadlion,  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  as  to  many,  will  be  confiderably  augments 
ed.  How  happy  would  it  be,  if  Gentlemen  of  figure  and  ge¬ 
nius,  that  delight  in  travelling,  would  more  frequently  direct 
their  difquifitions  to  the  fame  facred  and  elevated  purpofe  ! 

The  letters  MS.  and  MSS.  are  well  known  to  be  ab¬ 
breviations  of  the  words  Manufcript  and  Manufcripts.  My 
readers  will  eafily  imagine,  when  they  find  thefe  abbrevi¬ 
ations  with  the  letter  C  joined  to  them,  that  they  point 
out  thefe  papers  of  Sir  John  Chardin. 

The  very  incorrefl  manner  in  which  the  firfl  edition  of 
this  work  was  printed  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  uneafi- 
nefs  :  I  have  taken  eonfiderable  pains  that  this  may  be  lefs 
faulty,  as  to  errors  of  the  prefs. 

The  additional  Obfervations  of  courfe  occaiion  many  of 
the  others  to  be  differently  numbered  from  what  they  were 
in  the  firfl  edition ;  but,  as  the  reader  may  poff  bly  fome- 
times  meet  with  references  to  fome  of  thefe  Obfervations 
as  they  were  numbered  in  the  firfl  edition,  I  have  placed 
thofe  numbers  in  the  margin,  that  no  confufion  or  trouble 
might  arife  from  thefe  alterations,  fo  far  as  I  could  prevent 
them.  I  have  alfo  included  the  additional  Obfervations  and 
Notes  in  crotchets  [  ],  that  thofe  that  only  chufe  to  examine 
thefe  enlagements,  may  be  able  to  feparate  them,  without 
trouble,  from  the  reft. 

The  purchafers  of  the  firfl  edition  may  perhaps  be  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fomewhat  uneafy  with  fo  many  additions  ;  but 
thofe  that  are  of  a  benevolent  fpirit  will  be  willing,  I  per¬ 
fuade  myfelf,  to  forgive  my  endeavouring  farther  to  illuf- 
trate  thefe  matters,  referred  to  by  the  Sacred  Writers. 
Thofe,  however,  that  purchafethis  edition,  maybe  allured  I 
fhall  make  no  farther  additions,  if  the  candor  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  fhould  make  any  future  edition  wanted.  Should  any 
t  thing  of  importance  hereafter  prefent  itfelf,  I  fhould  rather 
chufe  to  throw  fuch  matters  into  a  feparate  publication,  and, 
perhaps,  into  fome  different  form. 
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I  cannot  help  afrefh  expreffing  my  wifh,  at  the  clofe  of 
this  Advertifement,  that  care  might  be  taken  to  fend  proper 
perfons  into  thefe  countries,  with  a  direcSt  view  to  illuftrate 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  obferved  at  the  end  of  the  firft  edi- 
dition,  in  an  Advertifement  there,  which  it  is  unneceffary 
to  reprint  with  the  reft,  that  the  learned  world  is  extremely 
indebted  to  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  readinefs  to 
gratify  the  curious  Michaelis,  by  fending  a  number  of  Aca¬ 
demicians  into  the  Eaft  for  this  very  purpofe  :  but  the  effort 
has  not  had  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  be  wiftied. 

Diftinguifhed  by  many  other  advantages,  which  it  poffef- 
fes,  I  am  ambitious  that  my  native  country  fhould  diftinguilh 
itfelf  aifo  in  juch  a  truly  laudable  purfuit.  Expeditions  to  the 
South-Seas,  and  even  to  Scotland,  have  furnifhed  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  great  cur  lofty ,  and  may  anfwer  very  valuable  pur¬ 
poses,  with  refpedfc  to  matters  of  learning  as  well  as  civil 
life  ;  but  what  I  am  now  wifhing  for  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  confequences  of  a  Sacred  nature. 

Juftice,  however,  requires  me  to  obferve,  that  Lieut. 
Niebuhr,  the  only  fumving  Danifti  Academician,  who  very 
laudably  extended  his  cares  beyond  his  proper  department, 
and  has  done  all  he  could  to  retrieve  matters,  has  publifhed 
a  volume,  in  confequence  of  this  expedition,  which  I  have 
feen,  and  the  reader  will  meet  with  fome  remarks  in  thefe 
papers  drawn  from  that  work. 

A  learned  and  very  ingenious  friend  of  mine  who  has 
refided  many  years  in  Holland,  has  alfo  lately  informed  me, 
that  Niebuhr  has  publifhed  a  fecond  volume,  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  faw  5  and  that  a  third  is  expected  very  foon,  containing 
the  Journal  of  this  expedition.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  ob¬ 
ligingly  added,  that  my  Obfervations  have  been  fo  well  re- 
lifhed  by  the  Literati  of  the  Continent ,  that  they  have  been 
tranilated  into  French,  and  fome  other  languages  of  thofe 
countries :  this  is  throwing  an  honour  on  thefe  Obferva¬ 
tions  which  I  had  no  expectation  of,  and  which,  united 
with  the  kind  reception  thefe  papers  have  met  with  at  home9 
abundantly  recompenfe  me  for  all  the  pains  and  expenfe, 
the  forming  this  Collection  at  firft,  and  the  enlarging  it 
ftnce,  have  coft  me. 

Watesfield,  near  Burv  St.  Edmund’s,  — ,  TT 

Suffolk,  Aug.  22,  1775.  Thomas  Farmer. 

#  'J'he  Rev.  Mr.  Sowden  of  Rotterdam, 
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Concerning  the  Weather  in  the  Holy -Land, 

TH  E  defign  of  thefe  papers  is  rather  to 
illuftrate  the  cufto?ns  that  are  men* 
tioned,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  facred 
writings,  than  the  references  there  to -natural 
philofophy  ;  feme  account,  however,  of  the 
weather  of  this  country  will,  I  imagine,  be 
agreeable,  fince  the  references  to  it  are  fo 
very  numerous,  and  nothing  like  a  particular* 
defcription  of  it  is  any  where,  that  I  know  of, 
to  be  met  with. 

The  accurate  account  that  Dr.  RufTell  hath 
given  us  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo,  would 
make  one  regret  that  no  author,  among  the 
numerous  defcribers  of  the  Holy -Land,  has 
given  us  fuch  an  hiftory  of  the  weather  of 
that  country.  It  hurts  one  the  more,  as  thefe 
obfervations  might  have  been  made  without 
danger,  or  offence.  Geographical  furveys  of 
it,  among  fo  jealous  a  people,  might  coft  a 
virtuofo  his  life  5  the  wild  Arabs,  it  is  com* 
plained1,  render  even  fearches  after  plants, 
and  other  natural  curiofities,  extremely  dan* 
gerous ;  but  obfervations  on  the  weather  might 

1  Shaw’s  Pref.  p.  9. 
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be  made  with  as  much  fafety  as  an  European 
can  refide  in  any  place  there — might  be  made 
without  ftirring  out  of  a  convent. 

Nor  is  great  nicety  required  in  obfervations 
of  this  kind.  It  may  be  left  to  thofe  that  live 
in  more  commodious  countries,  to  endeavour 
to  give  an  account  of  the  weather  which  fhall 
be  philofophically  complete.  The  fiat-roof  of 
any  building  that  hath  but  one  fpout  for  car¬ 
rying  off  the  water,  might  be  a  meafurer  of 
the  different  quantities  of  the  fallen  rain  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate ;  as  the  fetting  down  the 
times  in  which  they  fall,  together  with  the  di- 
region  of  the  windy  the  confequences  of  its 
blowing  from  different  quarters ,  and  a  few 
other  things,  which  the  fenfes  might  judge 
of  without  the  help  of  any  curious  philofophi - 
cal  inftruments,  might  be  fufficient  for  illus¬ 
trating  the  Scriptures  which  relate  to  the 
weather  :  for  they  fpeak  of  thefe  matters  in 
a  popular  way  only.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  this  has  been  done  with  any  thing  of  co- 
pioufnefs  and  particularity,  much  lefs  for 
any  number  of  years .  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the 
Royal  or  the  Antiquarian  Society  may  procure 
thefe  obfervations  to  be  made  ;  or  even  fome 
private  gentleman,  whofe  curiofity  has  a  de¬ 
vout  turn :  in  the  mean  time  I  would  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Public  a  collection  of  re¬ 
marks  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  I  have  been  able 
to  draw  together  from  thofe  books  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands.  This,  I  hope, 
may  not  be  altogether  unenteriaining>  nor  in¬ 
deed 


in  the  Holy-Land . 

deed  wholly  ufelefs ,  though  I  am  fenfible  it  is 
very  incomplete,  and  this  notwithstanding 
I  have  adopted  the  accounts  which  are  given 
us  of  fome  other  countries,  wdiere  the  wea¬ 
ther,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  is  much 
the  fame  as  in  Judaea. 

I  will  only  take  the  liberty  farther  to  re¬ 
mark,  now  I  am  fpeaking  on  this  fubject,  and 
looking  forward  with  expectation  and  hope 
to  what  may  hereafter  be  done  by  the  curious, 
that  it  may  be  agreeable  not  to  forget,  that 
the  weather  differs  conjiderably  in  different  parts 
of  the  Holy -Land.  Not  to  mention  the  ob- 
iervation  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  affirms a  that  the 
country  from  Tripoly  to  Sidon  is  much  cold¬ 
er  than  the  reft  of  the  coaft,  farther  North 
as  well  as  farther  South,  and  has  a  lefs  regu¬ 
lar  change  of  the  feafons,  fince  thefe  places 
are  hardly  within  the  Jewifh  limits  I  would 
obferve  that  Reland  allures  us, 3  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fome  who  had  been  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  air  and  foil  of  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judaea  are  much  colder  than  of  the 
fea-coaft,  and  the  productions  much  back- 
warder  there  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gaza.  Egrnont  and  Heyman,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  tell  us  4  that  the  air  of  Saphet  in  Galilee 
is  from  its  high  fituation  fo  frefh  and  cool, 
that  the  heats,  which  during  the  hammer  are 
very  great  in  the  adjacent  country,  are  here 
hardly  felt.  Jofephus  took  notice  of  fuch 

*  R  333*  3  Palseft.  P-  387.  4  V.  2.  p.  47. 
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differences  anciently,  and  tells  us  that  it  was 
warm  near  Jericho,  when  it  fnowed  in  other 
places  of  Judaea ;  5  an  account  which  will 
not  appear  hard  to  be  believed  to  thofe  who 
have  read  in  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  4  that 
they  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely 
troublefome  on  account  of  its  great  heat , 
which  fome  years  is  quite  infupportabie,  and 
aft  ually  proved  fatal 7  to  feveral  the  year  be¬ 
fore  they  were  there,  though  E after,  at  which 
time  thefe  pilgrimages  are  made,  then  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  month  of  March .  They  then 
who  would  make  their  fervices  of  this  kind 
quite  fatisfaftory,  fhould  furnifli  the  learned 
world  with  obfervations  on  the  weather,  as 
it  is  at  Jerufalem;  at  Jericho;  at  Gaza,  or 


5  De  Bell.  Jud.  1.4.  cap.viii.  Ed.Haverc.  6  V.  1.  p.  333. 

[  7  The  heat  alfo  proved  deadly  to  feveral  people  in  the 
army  of  K.  Baldwin  IV.  upon  lighting  a  battle,  not  far 
from  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  and  confequently  in  a  fituation 
conliderably  more  to  the  North  than  Jericho.  But  this 
appears,  by  what  the  Archbifliop  of  Tyre  fays,  to  have  been 
in  the  middle  of  fummer,  perhaps  the  end  of  June,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  ;  for  he  doth  not  mention  the  time  exact¬ 
ly.  “  It  ought  not  to  be  palled  over  in  filence,”  fays  this 
writer,  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  1028,  “that  the  Heat  at  that 
“  time  was  fo  unufually  great,  that  as  many  died,  in  both 
“  armies,  by  the  Heat  as  by  the  Sword.”  He  add^,  that 
after  the  battle,  in  their  return  to  their  former  encampment, 
a  certain  Eccleliaftic,  of  fome  didindlion  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  army,  “  not  beihg  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of 
“  the  Heat ,  was  carried  in  a  Litter,  yet  expired  under 
“  Mount  Tabor,  near  the  River  Kifhon.”  Reland,  in  his 
Paledina,  p.  992,  fhews  Shunem  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  'Labor,  and  at  Shunem,  it  fhould  feem,  the  Heat 
proved  deadly  to  a  child  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Elilha, 
in  the  time  of  Harveft,  2  Kings  iv.  iS,  19,  20.  ] 
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feme  neighbouring  place  on  that  fhore;  in 
different  places  of  Galilee ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  add,  at  Canobin.  What  I  have  been 
able  to  do ,  will  appear  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars. 
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Observation  I. 

■m 

In  E?igland,  and  its  neighbouring  countries, 
it  is  common  for  rain  to  fall  in  albnonths  of  the 
year  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  Levant .  Every 
one  knows  iEgypt  has  fcarce  any  rain  at  all ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  that  it  is  as  uncommon 
in  moft  parts  of  what  they  call  at  Algiers  the 
Defert,  which  is  the  moft  Southern  part  of 
that  country.  But  thefe  are  particular  cafes. 
Rain  indifcrh?nnately  in  the  winter-months,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  Jammer,  is  what  is  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Eaft  :  fo  it  is  at  Aleppo  1 ;  and 
about  Algiers3";  and  fo  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco 
affures  us 3  it  is  in  Judaea,  for  he  obferves  that 
lightning  and  thunder  are  wont,  in  the  Weftern 
countries ,  to  be  in  the  fummer,  but  happen  in  the 
Holy- Land  in  winter ,  Lhat  in  the  fummer  it 
feldom  or  never  rains  there ;  but  in  winter , 
though  the  returns  of  rain  are  not  fo  frequent , 
after  they  begin  to  fall  they  pour  down,  for  three 
or  four  days  and  nights  together ,  as  vehemently 
as  if  they  would  drown  the  country . 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  diftmdt  accounts  I 
have  any  where  met  with  of  the  weather  of 

8  See  Ruffell.  4  Shaw.  3  Vide  Gefta  Dei  per 
francos,  v.  i.  p,  1097,  1098. 
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Judaea,  and  it  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was 
not  a  mere  titular  Bifhop  of  St.  John  d’Acre, 
but  fpent  fome  time  in  that  country,  and 
wrote  his  hiftory  of  Jerufalem  in  the  Eaft,  af-* 
ter  being  engaged  in  many  tranfaftions  there, 
as  appears  by  his  book.  I  fhall  have  occafion 
hereafter  to  take  notice  of  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  relating  to  the  weather,  at  prefent  I 
only  obferve,  that,  conformably  to  what 
happens  in  other  countries  thereabouts,  the 
fummers  of  Judaea  are  ufually  perfedlly  dry. 
Jofephus  confirms  this  as  to  Galilee,  de  Bell. 
Jud.  Lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

Bp.  Patrick  therefore,  when  he  para** 
phrafes  thofe  words  of  the  Pfalmift,  my  moif 
fare  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  fummer , 

My  body  was  confirmed  and  parched  like 
ic  the  grafs  of  the  earth,  in  the  midft  of  the 
st  drieft  fummer,”  feems  rather  to  write  like  a 
mere  JLngliJhman ,  than  to  defign  to  exprefs  the 
exaEl  thought  of  David.  AU  their  fummers 
are  dry,  and  the  withered  appearance  of  an 
Eaflern  fummer,  in  common,  is  doubtlefs 
what  the  Pfalmift  refers  to,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  any  particular  year  of  drought.  Dr. 
Ruffeirs  account  of  a  Syrian  fummer,  which 
the  reader  will  meet  with  by  and  by,  is  the 
moft  beautiful  comment  that  can  be  met  with 
on  this  paflage. 

It  was  owing,  probably,  to  a  like  caufe, 
that  T acitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fpeaks 4 

4  Lib.  v.  cap.  6.  Hifb 
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of  Judaea  as  a  country  that  had  not  many 
fhowers ;  whereas  a  contemporary  hiftorian  % 
who  perfeftly  knew  its  nature,  affirms  that  a 
great  deal  of  rain  fell  there.  Tacitus  lived 
here  in  the  W eft,  and  comparing,  it  may  be 
imagined,  a  fummer  in  Judaea  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Germany  and  France,  he  calls  it  a 
country  of  little  rain. 

This  reprefentation  of  a  Jewifh  fummer 
forbids  our  admitting  the  interpretation  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Delany  has  given 
us  of  this  verfe,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  life  of 
David.  6  He  fuppofes  the  words,  my  moifure 
is  turned  into  the  drought  of  fummer ,  fignify 
that  the  change  was,  as  if  he  had  been  removed 
at  once  from  the  depth  of  winter ,  into  Midfummer ; 
as  if  all  the  forms ,  and  rain ,  and  clouds ,  of  that 
gloomy  feafon  ( the  finefi  emblem  of  grief  )  were 
changed ,  at  once ,  into  ferenity  and  funjhine :  the 
heavens  clear ,  unclouded ,  and  failing  upon  him . 
But  the  moifture  David  fpeaks  of  has  not 
been  ufually  underftood  to  refer  to  winter,  and 
to  mean  tears  of  grief ;  it  may  alfo  undoubt¬ 
edly,  full  as  well  at  leaf ,  be  confidered  as  an 
image  derived  from  the  fpring,  which  is 
agreeably  moift  in  thofe  countries.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  midfummer  there,  though 
clear  and  unclouded,  is  no  juft  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  a  ftate  of  pleafantnefs  :  for  this  we 
have  not  only  the  decifve  authority  of  natural 
hiftorians,  but  even  grammarians  derive  the 

5  Jofephus  de  Bell,  Jud.  lib,  iii,  cap,  3,  6  V.  3. 

p.  26,  27.  ' 
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word  which  fignifi.es  fummer,  from  a  root 
which  points  out  the  troublefomenefs  of  its 
heats  \ 

Observation  II- 

But  though  commonly  there  is  no  rain  at 
Aleppo  through  the  whole  fummer,  yet 
fometimes  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  fmart 

*  ■  *  i.  ;  ,i  ,  ri  <■  ■  w 

fbunder-fhower . 

So  Dr.  Ruffell  tells  us that  in  the  night 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  of  July,  1743, 
fome  fevere  thunder-fliowers  fell,  but  adds 
that  it  was  a  thing  very  extraordinary  at  that 
feafon.  Poffibly  it  may  be  more  uncommon 
ftill  at  Jerufalem,  for  St.  Jerome,  who  lived 
long  in  the  Holy-Land,  denies,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Arnos,  his  having  ever  feen  rain 
in  thofe  provinces,  and  efpecially  in  Judaea, 
in  the  end  of  June  9  or  in  the  month  of  July ; 
but  if  it  iliould  be  found  to  be  otherwife, 
and  that,  though  St.  Jerome  had  never  feen 
it,  fuch  a  thing  may  now  and  then  happen 
there,  as  it  did  at  Aleppo  while  Dr.  Ruffell 
refided  in  that  city,  the  faft  recorded  1  Sam. 
xii.  16,  17,  18.  might  neverthelefs  be  an 
authentic  proof  of  what  Samuel  affirm¬ 
ed  :  fince  a  very  rare  and  unufual  event,  imme¬ 
diately  happening,  without  any  preceding 
appearance  of  fuch  a  thing,  upon  the  predic  - 

•  *  1 

7  Kutz,  taedio  afFici,  forte  quod  turn  homines  nonnihil 
moleftia  afficiantur  ob  Calorem  Solis,  fays  Bythner  in  Ills 
Lyra,  p.  175.  2  P.  16 1* 
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fion  of  a  perfon  profeffing  himfelf  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  giving  this  as  an  atteftation 
of  his  being  a  meffenger  of  God,  is  a  fufficl- 
ent  proof  of  a  divine  miffion,  ( as  is  alfo 
its  happening  at  any  after  -  time,  diflindlly 
marked  out,)  though  a  like  event  has  fome- 
times  happened  without  any  fuch  declared  in- 
terpofition  of  God,  and  therefore  under- 
frood,  on  all  hands,  to  be  cafual  and  with¬ 
out  defign.  Bp.  Warburton  has  fufiiciently 
argued  this  point  in  his  Julian,  where  he 
fuppofes  thofe  fiery  eruptions,  erodes.  See, 
which  happened  upon  that  emperor’s  attempt 
to  build  the  Jewifh  temple  at  jerufalem,  were 
fuch  as  have  happened  at  other  times,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  meaning,  and  yet,  as  they 
ewere  then  circumjlanced ,  were  an  authentic  at- 
teftation  to  the  truth  of  chriftianity.  It 
fhould  not  be  forgotten  that  this  thunder  and 
rain  of  Samuel  feem  to  have  been  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  while  Samuel  and  the  Ifraelites 
continued  together,  folemnizing  Saul’s  in¬ 
auguration,  which  circumftance  added  con- 
hderably  to  the  energy  of  this  event.  Dr. 
Ruffell  informing  us  %  that  the  rains  in  thofe 
countries  ufually  fall  in  the  night,  as  did 
thofe  uncommon  thunder-lhowers  of  July, 

*743* 

Observation  III, 

This  drought  in  fummer  occafioiis  frequent 
waterings  in  Judaea. 

s  P,  14S. 
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Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  journey  from  Acre  to 
Nazareth  *,  obferved  a  well,  from'  whence 
water,  drawn  up  by  oxen,  was  carried  by 
women  in  earthen  jars  up  an  hill,  to  water 
plantations  of  tobacco.  He  mentions  another 
well  prefently  after,  whofe  water  was  drawn 
up  by  boys  in  leather  buckets,  and  carried 
off  in  jars  by  women  as  before. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked  now,  how  doth  this 
agree  with  thofe  palfages  of  Scripture  *  that 
diftinguifh  the  Holy-Land  from  /£ gypt,  by 
its  drinking  the  rain  from  heaven,  while 
/Egypt  was  watered  with  the  foot  ?  The 
anfwer,  I  imagine,  that  fhould  be  returned 
is  this — Thofe  palfages  themfelves  fuppofe  gar¬ 
dens  of  herbs,  and  confequently  fuch  plan¬ 
tations  as  thefe,  were  to  be  watered  by  art 
in  the  Jewifh  country,  and  the  difference 
defigned  to  be  pointed  out,  was  the  neceflity 
the  /Egyptians  were  under  of  watering  their 
corn-lands  in  the  fame  manner,  to  prepare 
them  for  fowing ;  whereas  the  lands  of  Ju¬ 
daea  are  prepared  by  the  dejcent  of  rain.  Thefe 
lands  of  /Egypt,  indeed,  are  watered  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  are  by  that  fo 
faturated  with  moifture,  that  Maillet  affures 
us  *  they  want  no  more  watering  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  corn,  and  feveral  other  things, 
though  the  gardens  require  frefh  fupplies  of 
moifture  every  three  or  four  days ;  but  then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  immenfe  labour  was 

*  V.  2.  p.  61.  “  Deut,  xi.  io,  n.  3  Defcript,  de 

rEgypte,  Let.  9.  p.  5, 
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requifite  to  condudl  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
many  of  their  lands :  Maillet  himfelf  cele¬ 
brates  4  thofe  works  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
iEgypt,  by  which  they  diftributed  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  through  their  whole  country,  as 
the  greateft,  the  moft  magnificent,  and  the 
moil  admirable  of  all  their  works ;  and  thefe 
labours  which  they  caufed  their  fubjedts  to 
undergo,  doubtlefs,  were  defigned  to  prevent 
much  heavier  which  they  muft  otherwife 
have  fubmitted  to  s.  And  perhaps  there 
might  be  an  emphajis  in  thofe  words  of  Mofes, 
which  has  not  of  late  been  at  all  underftood; 
for  Maillet  tells  us  6,  that  he  was  allured 
that  the  large  canal  which  filled  the  citterns 
pf  Alexandria,  and  which  is  at  lead:  fifteen 

4  Let.  2.  p.  45. 

[  5  The  MS. C,  in  a  note  on  Prov.  xvii.  14,  informs  us, 
that  great  brawlings  frequently  attend  the  opening  thefe  wa¬ 
tering  Canals  in  the  Eajl ,  and  he  fuppofes  that  Interpreters 
have  not  well  underftood  that  text,  which  he  imagined  re¬ 
ferred  to  thefe  Brawlings.  According  to  this,  the  fenfe  of 
the  Royal  Preacher  is,  leave  off  Contention ,  before  it  be 
meddled  with ,  for  Strife  will  be  like  the  Brawlings  at  open¬ 
ing  a  watering  Canal :  but  is  not  this  faying  Strife  will  be 
like  Strife  ?  The  Jews  certainly,  whether  they  had,  or  had 
not,  inftances  of  that  kind  in  their  own  country,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  terrible  effeds  of  inundations,  which 
fometimes  defirrudive  as  they  are  arife  from  j 'mall  breaches, 
2  Sam.  v.  20,  and  Lam.  ii.  13 — £C  Thy  Breach  is  great 
“  like  the  Sea,”  or  rather,  “  like  a  Sea”  (fome  mighty 
Lake)  £C  who  can  heal  thee  ?”  plainly  prove  this.  And  to 
deftrudive  events  of  this  kind  Solomon,  I  fhould  imagine, 
refers,  and  compares  the  beginning  of  Strife  to  thefe  {mall 
outlets,  which  are  every  moment  enlarging,  till  the  inun¬ 
dation  proves  irrecoverably  deftrudive,  ] 


6  Let.  iv,  p.  144,  Let.  ix.  p.  5,  6? 
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leagues  long,  was  entirely  paved,  and  its  Tides 
lined  and  fupported  by  walls  of  brick ,  which 
were  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans  :  if  bricks  were  ufed  in  the  con- 
rtrucUon  of  their  more  ancient  canals,  and 
thofe  made  by  the  Ifraelites  in  /Egypt  defigned 
for  purposes  of  this  kind,  they  muff  have 
heard  with  great  pleafure  the  words  of  Mofes, 
alluring  them  the  country  to  which  they 
were  going  would  want  no  canals  to  be  dug, 
no  bricks  to  be  prepared  for  paving  and  lin¬ 
ing  them,  in  order  to  water  it,  which  labours 
had  been  fo  bitter  to  them  in  /Egypt.  Exod. 
i.  14.  favours  this  account :  hard  bondage 
in  mortar  and  brick  is  joined  there  with 
other  fervices  of  the  field,  Philo  underftands  7 
thofe  fervices  of  the  field,  of  digging  canals 
and  cleanfmg  them,  and  the  mortar  and  the 
brick  are  in  this  view  very  naturally  joined 
with  them. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  explained  3  the  term  water¬ 
ing  with  the  foot :  may  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  to  it,  that  this  way  of  watering,  by 
conveying  a  little  ftream  to  the  root  of  plants, 
is  fo  univerfal,  that  though  the  Mifna  for¬ 
bids  all  watering  of  plants  in  the  feventh  year, 
as  contrary  to  their  law,  R.  Eleazar  allows 
the  watering  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  though  not 
the  root 9  ?  A  ft  ranger  to  the  Eaftern  manage¬ 
ment  would  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
this  indulgence. 

7  See  Patrick  on  the  place.  ?  P,  408  9  In  tit, 

Shebiith. 
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Ob servation  IVh 

As  the  fummers  of  the  Holy-Land  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  it’s  winters  are  wet. 

At  Palmyra  \  and  Mount  Sinai 2,  it  feldom 
rains  but  at  the  Equinoxes ;  and  Lightfoot 
feems  to  have  imagined  there  was  nearly  the 
fame  limitation  on  the  rain  in  Judaea,  for  he 
fuppofes  that  excepting  the  rains  of  Marhefh- 
van  and  Nifan,  there  was  generally  no  rain 
in  that  country.  3  But  Lightfoot  was  mif- 
taken,  its  weather  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  at  Palmyra  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  more 
refembles  the  weather  at  Aleppo  and  Algiers, 
according  to  the  defcriptions  of  Ruffe! i  and 
Shaw:  that  is,  the  winter  months  are  indis¬ 
criminately  more  or  lefs  wet.  This  fufficiently 
appears  by  what  1  have  cited  out  of  Jaco¬ 
bus  de  Vitriaco  %  and  is  confirmed  by  other 
authors  in  that  colleftion  intit  ed  Gefta  Dei 
per  Francos.  So  the  Archbifhop  of  Tyre5, 
giving  us  an  account  of  the  Prince  of  Anti¬ 
och's  journey  to  Jerufalem,  foon  after  it  was 
taken,  telleth  us  that  many  of  his  company 
through  want  of  food,  intenfenefs  of  the  cold, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  rams ,  perifhed,  adding, 
for  it  was  winter,  the  month  of  December . 
That  month  then,  is  often  a  rainy  one.  Ful- 
cherius  Carnotenfis,  who  was  in  this  journey, 

1  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p.  37.  2Shaw,  p,  438.  3  V.  2,  409. 

4  Under  the  fylt  Obf,  3  P.  771 

and 
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and  faw  many  of  both  fexes  dye  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  numbers  of  their  beafts,  fays,  they 
were  kept  wet  for  four  or  five  days  together  by 
the  continual  rains.  6  In  like  manner  this 
William  of  Tyre  alfo  tells  us,  that  K.  Bald¬ 
win  IV.  of  Jerufalem  returned  to  Afcalon, 
after  having  gained  a  great  viftory  in  its 
neighbourhood  over  the  troops  of  Saladine, 
on  the  25th  of  November  1175,  or  1176,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  his  forces,  who  were 
fcattered  in  purfuing  the  enemy,  to  reaffemble, 
which  they  did  in  four  days ;  this,  he  re¬ 
marks,  was  a  very  lucky  circumftance,  be- 
caufe  on  the  following  day,  and  fo  on  for 
ten  days  fucceffively,  fuch  was  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell,  and  fuch  the  feverity  of  the 
cold,  that  the  elements  feemed  to  confpire  the 
ruin  of  fuch  troops  as  were  unfheltered, 
obliging  thofe  of  Saladine  to  furrender  them- 
felves.  Judaea  then  is  not  one  of  thofe 
places  where  it  only  rains  at  the  Equinoxes, 
thefe  fever e  Jhowers  being  in  December .  Ful- 
cherius  Carnotenfxs  likewife,  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  another  expedition,  tells  us  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  fhowery  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1 :  that  then  is  alfo  a  wet  month :  and 
confequently  the  winter  months  are  rainy, 
indifcriminately. 

And  accordingly  the  Hebrew  word  Cho- 
reph,  which  we  tranflate  winter,  feems 

6  P.  1010,  ion.  7  P.  421.  Dum  menfis  Februus 
adhuc  imbribus  hybernis  terras  cohiberet, 
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rather  precifely  to  mean  the  wet  feafon.  cc  O 
«  that  I  were  as  in  months  paft,”  fays  Job, 
ch.  xxix.  2,  4,  “  as  in  the  days  when  God 
u  preserved  me, — as  I  was  in  the  days  of 
“  my  winter  !”  In  the  days  of  his  moift  time, 
that  is,  when,  as  he  exprefles  it  in  the  19  and 
20  verfes,  “  My  root  was  fpread  out  by  the 
“  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon 
“  my  branch,  my  glory  was  frefh  in  me/’ 
Not  in  the  days  of  his  difgrace  then,  the 
days  in  which  he  was  ft  ripped  of  his  orna¬ 
ments,  as  an  herb  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  in 
the  winter ,  but  like  a  plant  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  rainy  feafon,  before  the  violent  heats 
and  drought  come  on  which  fcorch  and  bum 
up  every  thing. 

Buxtorf  in  his  Epitome  fuppofes,  indeed, 
that  this  word,  which  is  derived  from  a  root 
fignifying  difhonour  and  reproach,  is  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  time  of  winter,  becaufe 
it  difhonours  the  trees  or  fiirubs  by  taking 
away  their  greenefs  and  fplendor  5  but  may 
it  not  be  as  well  occafloned  by  the  difagree - 
ablenejjes  that,  in  one  view  of  things,  attend 
the  rainy  feafon  f  “  when,”  as  a  polite  writer  * 
exprefles  it,  “  the  heavens  are  filled  with 
“  clouds,  when  the  earth  fwims  in  rain, 
€€  and  all  nature  wears  a  low’ring  counte- 
“  nance.”  A  defcription  which  by  its  force 
almoft  induces  that  melancholy  on  the  mind, 
which  thofe  uncomfortable  fcenes,  thofe  dark 
difconfolate  feafons  fo  often  bring  upon  it. 

8  Spea.  N°  83, 
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Their  winters  too  are,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  citations,  very  cold  and  fevere ,  at 
leaft  in  fome  years,  and  fome  places. 

Fulcherius  Garnotenfis  faw  the  cold  prove 
deadly  to  many.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  1  in- 
formeth  us  that  the  fame  thing  happened  to 
many  of  the  poorer  people,  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  which  he  himfelf  was  concerned, 
againft  Mount  T abor  :  they  had  fuffered  fe- 
verely  the  preceding  days  by  cold,  but  on  the 
24th  of  December  it  was  fo  fharp,  that 
many  of  the  poor  people,  and  of  the  beafts 
of  burden,  actually  died.  Albertus  Aquenfis 
telleth  us a  the  fame  thing  happened  to  thirty 
of  the  people  that  attended  King  Baldwin  Ift, 
in  the  mountainous  diftridts  of  Arabia  by  the 
dead-fea,  where  they  had  to  conflict  with 
horrible  hail,  with  ice,  and  unheard  of  fnow 
and  rain.  We  have  fometimes,  it  may  be, 
wondered  that  an  Eajlern  author ,  in  an  hymn 
compofed  for  the  life  of  thofe  warmer  climates , 
fliould  fay  of  God,  “  Hegiveth  his  fnow  like 
**  wool,  3  he  fcattereth  the  hoar-froft  like 

“  allies, 

1  Gefla  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1130.  %  P.  307. 

[3  If  the  fnow  in  Judaea  was  like  what  falls  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Eaft,  there  is  a  greater  energy  in  thefe  words 
than  we  are  aware  of  in  common,  as  Sir  John  Chardin,  in 
his  MS.  note  on  this  pafTage,  telleth  us,  that  towards  the 
Black-Sea ,  in  Iberia  and  Armenia ,  and  he  jhould  imagine 
therefore  in  fome  other  countries ,  the  Snow  falls  in  flakes  as 
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*€  afhes,  he  cafteth  forth  his  ice  like  mor- 
€(  fels  :  who  can  Jland  before  his  cold  ?”  Pf, 
cxlvii.  1 6,  1 7.  The  preceding  citations  may 
remove  that  wonder. 

But  how  do  thefe  accounts  agree  with  St* 
Jerome's  defcription  of  the  Holy-Land,  in 
a  letter  to  Marcella  ?  “  If  it  is  fummer, 

“  the  fhade  of  the  trees  will  afford  a  place 
“  of  retirement :  if  autumn,  the  leaves  un- 
“  der  the  trees,  united  with  the  temperate- 
“  nefs  of  the  air ,  will  point  out  a  place  where 
“  you  may  enjoy  yourfelf  in  quiet*  In  the 
c<  fpring  the  ground  is  painted  with  flowers, 

“  and  the  finging  of  pfalms  will  be  more 
“  fweet  when  joined  with  the  mufic  of  birds, 
u  If  it  be  the  time  of  wintry  cold  and  fnow, 

“  I  will  buy  no  wood,  and  yet  be  warmer, 
[than  you  at  Rome,]  whether  fleeping  or 
waking*  At  leafl:  I  am  fure  I  fhall  guard 
“  myfelf  from  cold  with  lefs  fewel  V’  This 
father  lived  long  in  that  country,  but  he  was 
no  ftranger  to  the  arts  of  declamation,  is  all 

big  as  walnuts ,  but  not  being  either  hard ,  or  very  compact ,  it 
does  no  other  hurt  than  prefently  covering  and  overwhelming  a 
perfon.  This  is  to  us  Englifhmen  a  curiolity  belonging  to 
Natural  Hiftory ,  arid  if  David  was  acquainted  with  fuch 
fnow,  he  might  well  fay,  “  He  giveth  fnow  like  wool 
Certainly  a  flake  of  fnow  as  big  as  a  walnut,  would  to  a 
Britifh  eye  at  a  diftance,  appear  more  like  a  fmgll  lock  of 
wool  than  what  it  really  was.] 

4  Si  iTftas  eft,  fecretum  arboris  umbra  praebebit :  fl  au- 
tumnus,  ipfe  aeris  temperies,  &  ftrata  fubter  folia,  locum 
quietis  oftendunt.  Vere  ager  floribus  pingitur,  &  inter 
querulas  aves  pfalmi  dulcius  cantabuntur.  Si  frigus  St 
brumales  nives,  ligna  non  coemam,  St  calidius  vigilabo,  vel 
dormiam.  Certe  quod  fciam  vilius  non  algebo, 

Vol,  L  C 
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this  exaggeration  ?  It  is  not :  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  here  the  fubjlance  of  Dr* 
RufleH’s  account  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo* 
which  I  have  already  obferved,  more  than 
once,  very  much  refembles  that  of  Judaea, 
this  difficulty  may  be  removed,  a  farther  light 
thrown  on  fome  preceding  remarks,  and  I 
fhall  be  enabled  to  propofe  many  things  yet 
to  come,  on  this  fubjeft,  much  more  ad  van - 
tageoufly  than  otherwife  I  can  do. 

The  fubflance  then  of  theDoftor’s  account 
is,  that  the  feafons  at  Aleppo  are  very  regular . 
"That  the  jirft  rains  fall  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember ,  and  greatly  refrejh  the  airy  which  was 
before  extremely  hot ,  and  if  the  rains  have  been  at 
all  plentiful \  though  of  few  hours  durationy  they 
give  a  new  face  to  the  country ,  which  looked 
before  extremely  barren  and  parched .  T 'hat  from 
the  firjl  rains  to  the  fecond,  the  interval  is  at 
leaf  between  twenty  and  thirty  daysy  and  that 
time  the  weather  is  temperate ,  fereney  and  ex¬ 
tremely  delightful .  That  after  the  fecond  rains 
the  weather  is  variable  till  May y  from  the  end  of 
which ,  (if  not  foonery)  not  fo  much  as  one  re- 
frejhing  Jhower  falls ,  and  fcarce  a  friendly  cloud 
appears  to  jhelter  from  the  excejjive  heat  of  the 
funy  till  about  the  middle  of  September .  That 
the  verdure  of  the  fpring  fades  before  the  middle 
of  May,  and  before  the  end  of  that  month  the 
whole  country  puts  on  fo  parched  and  barren  an 
afpedl,  that  one  would  fcarce  think  it  capable  of 
producing  any  thing ,  there  being  but  very  few 
plants  which  have  vigour  enough  to  rejift  the 

ex- 
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txtreme  heat .  That  the  more  delicate  never 
make  fires  till  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
fome  few  pafis  the  whole  winter  without  them . 

Lb  at  the  trees  begin  to  lofie  their  leaves  before  the 
middle  of  that  month,  and  the  generality  of  them 
begin  to  be  fi ripped  then .  Lhat  the  natives 
recko7i  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  which  they  call 
Maarbame,  to  lajl  but  forty  days,  beginning 
from  the  12th  of  December,  and  ending  the  20  th 
of  January  ;  and  that  this  computation  comes  m 
fall  very  near  the  truth .  Lhat  the  air  during 
this  time  is  excejjively  piercing,  even  to  them  that 
are  but  juft  come  from  a  cold  climate ;  however 
that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fun  is  out , 
and  there  is  no  wind,  it  is  warm,  nay  fometmes 
almoft  hot ,  in  the  open  air .  Lb  at  in  the  thirteen 
years  that  he  refded  there,  the  ice  was  not  above 
three  times  of  fujficient  ftrength  to  bear  a  man, 
and  this  only  in  the  Jhade  and  with  ufing  caution  : 
and  that  [now,  excepting  three  years,  ?iever  laid 
above  a  day .  Lb  at  narcifi'ufes  are  in  flower 
during  the  whole  of  this  weather,  and  hyacinths 
and  violets  at  the  lateft  appear  before  it  is  quite 
ever .  Lhat  as  February  advances,  the fields  which 
were  partly  green  before,  now  by  the  fp ring¬ 
ing  up  of  the  latter  grain  become  entirely  covered 
with  an  agreeable  verdure  :  and  though  the  trees 
continue  in  a  leaflefs  ftate  till  the  end  oj'  this 
month,  or  beginning  of  March ,  yet  the  almond 
when  lateft  being  in  blofj'om  before  the  middle  of 
February,  and  quickly  fucceeded  by  the  apricot 
and  peach ,  &c,  gives  the  gardens  an  agreeable 
appearance,  and  the  fpring  becomes  exceeding 
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pleafant.  To  this  account  the  Doftor,  in  the 
clofe  of  the  book,  added  a  diftinft  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  weather  of  the  feveral  months, 
and  a  Hill  more  minute  hiftory  of  the  weather 
of  the  years  1752  and  1753,  which  the  more 
curious  will  do  well  to  confult. 

'St,  Jerome  then  is  not  all  rhetoric.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  it  is  frequently  warm ,  nay 
almoft  hot ,  in  the  open  air  $  and  confequent- 
ly  in  the  interval,  betwixt  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  November,  and  the  coming  on  of  the 
depth  of  winter ,  a  reclufe  might  enjoy  himfelf 
•very  comfortably  in  his  meditations  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  piercingly 
cold  from  the  12th  of  December  to  the  20th 
of  January,  even  to  thofe  that  are  lately 
come  out  of  a  cold  climate,  and  this  joined 
with  great  labours  and  fallings  might  eafily 
prove  fatal  to  thofe  that  had  no  tents,  and 
were  without  other  accommodations,  as  J.  de 
Vitriaco  (in  the  GellaDei  perFrancos) affirms 
it  did  to  many.  Nor  is  it  at  all  llrange  that 
a  continual  wet,  and  the  cold  on  the  top  of 
mountains,  Ihould  produce  the  fame  effefil 
earlier  in  the  year,  as  it  feems  they  did,  from 
what  Fulcherius  Carnotenfis  and  Albertus 
Aquenlis  have  told  us  ;  for  Egmont  and 
Heyman  complain  of  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  5,  in  July  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  the  hottell  time  of  the 
year.  6  Agreeably  to  this  Sandys  aflureth  us 

5  V.  2.  p.  i6g.  6  As  appears  from  other  places  of 
that  work. 

that 
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that  when  he  was  at  Sidon,  a  Moor*  who 
was  returning  with  an  Englifh  merchant 
from  Damafcus,  perijhed  with  cold  on  the  top 
of  Antilibanus,  while  the  heat  was  excejjive  in 
the  vallies  on  each  fide. 

If  the  rains  of  December  are  fometimes 
fo  extremely  cold  in  the  Holy-Land,  we  fliall 
not  at  all  wonder  when  we  recolleft  this  cir- 
cumftance,  notwithftanding  what  St.  Jerome 
has  faid,  that  the  people  in  a  public  afiembly 
held  in  the  open  air,  on  the  20th  of  the  9th 
month,  that  is  fome  time  in  December,  and 
which  proved  a  wet  time,  fhould  fhudder 
with  cold,  “  All  the  people  fat  in  the  ftreet 
of  the  houfe  of  God,”  fays  the  facred  hifto- 
rian,  “  trembling  becaufe  of  this  matter,  and 
**  for  the  great  rain  .”  Ezra  x.  9. 

St.  Jerome  himfelf,  elfewhere,  fuppofes  the 
cold  of  that  country  to  be  frequently  too  fevere, 
to  be  borne  by  thofe  that  might  be  glad  to 
fecrete  themfelves  for  fear  of  their  lives,  for 
fo  in  his  letter  to  Algafia  7  he  underftands, 
as  to  the  literal  fenfe,  the  diredlion  of  our 
Lord  to  his  difciples  to  pray  that  their  flight 
might  not  be  in  winter,  the  feverity  of  the 
cold  being  fuch  as  would  not  permit  them 
to  conceal  themfelves  in  the  deferts.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  lively 
comment  on  thefe  words  of  our  Lord,  is  that 
account  William  of  Tyre  gives  8  of  the  ftate 
of  Saladine’s  troops,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Afcalon,  which  I  took  fome 

7  V,  3.  p.  i6o»  s  Gefta  Dei  per  Fr.  p.  ion. 
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notice  of  under  the  laft  obfervation,  but 
which  ought  here  to  be  more  particularly  fet 
down*  ‘They  for  hafte  threw  away  their  ar- 
mour  and  clothes ,  9  but  fo  funk  under  the  cold, 
with  want  of  food,  tedioufnefs  of  the  ways ,  and 
greatnefs  of  the  fatigue ,  that  they  were  daily 
taken  captives  in  the  woods ,  mountains ,  and  wil¬ 
der  nefs,  and  fometimes  threw  themfelves  in  the, 
way  of  their  enemies  rather  than  perifh  with 
cold  and  want /  Pray  ye  that  your  flight 

**  be  not  in  the  winter.’* 

.  -•  t-  V 

Observation  VI, 

!  5.  '  *  1  .  9 

Severe  however  as  fometimes  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  is  in  thefe  countries.  Dr.  Ruffell  obferves* 
that  even  in  the  depth  of  that  feafon  when 
the  fun  is  out,  and  there  is  no  wind,  it  is 
warm ,  nay  fometimes  almoft  hot ,  in  the  open 
air;  and  Dr,  Pococke  informs  us  that  the 
people  there  enjoy  it,  for  the  Copties  fpend 
their  holy-days  in  fauntering  about,  and  fitting 
under  their  walls  in  winter ,  and  under  fhady 
trees  in  fummer  *. 

This  doubtlefs  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe 

\  *  *  '•  -  •  •  -•  :  1  4 

of  the  poorer  fort,  who  have  no  places  more 
proper  for  converfation  with  their  friends  : 
the  better  fort  of  houfes  in  the  eaft  having 
porches ,  or  gate-ways,  according  to  Dr/ Shaw, 
with  benches  oil  each  fide,  where  the  Mafer 

9  Veftium  genera  quxlibet,  not  all  their  clothing  abfo- 
lutely,  but  their  hykes  and  burnoofes,  (according  to  Dr. 
Shaw’s  remark,  p.  226.)  —  which  they  found  intangled 
them,  and  retarded  their  flight.  ! 

l  Trav.  into  the  Eaft,  v,T.  p.  176. 
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of  the  family  receives  vifits,  and  difpatches 
bufinefs,  few  perfons,  not  even  the  neareft 
relations,  having  farther  admiffion,  except 
upon  extraordinary  occaflons  a. 

Will  not  thefe  two  circumltances  greatly 
illuftrate  thofe  words  of  Ezekiel,  3  **  Alfo 
“  thou  fon  of  man,  the  children  of  thypeo- 
“  pie  are  ftill  talking  againft  thee,”  or  rather 
concerning  thee,  “  by  the  walls ,  and  in  the 
“  doors  of  the  houfes,  and  Ipeak  one  to  ano- 
ther,  every  one  to  his  brother,  faying, 
€t  come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the 
*€  word  that  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  ?” 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  our  tranflators 
fhould  have  rendered  the  words  talking  againft 
thee,  when  the  Septuagint  rendered  them  of, 
or  concerning  thee ;  when  it  is  the  fame  he- 
brew  particle  that  is  ufed  Pf.  87.  3,  “  Glo- 
“  rious  things  are  fpoken  of  thee  O  city  of 
iC  God  f  and  when  the  following  words  in- 
conteftably  fhow,  they  were  fpeaking  honour^ 
ably  of  Ezekiel,  and  indeed  affuming  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thofe  Malachi  mentions,  in  a 
pafTage  where  the  fame  conjugation  of  the 
verb  is  ufed  as  in  this  of  Ezekiel,  “  Then 
16  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  fpake  often  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and 
“  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
u  written  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
“  that  thought  upon  his  name,”  Mai.  3.  16- 
It  was  winter ,  the  tenth  month,  answer¬ 
ing  the  latter  end  of  December  and  firft  part  of 

?  P*  207.  3  Ch.  33.  30. 
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January,  when  thefe  things  were  tranfa6ted4, 
therefore  they  fat  under  the  walls  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fun,  rather  than  under  trees  to 
avoid  its  heat,  while  they  talked  concerning 
Ezekiel  j  while  perfons  among  them  in  better 
circumjlances  fat  in  their  porches  or  gate-ways. 

That  they  ufe  their  porches  or  gate- ways 
in  winter  as  well  as  fummer,  appears  from 
Dr.  Pococke’s  waiting  on  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  upper  iBgypt,  [an  Aga  of  the  Jani¬ 
zaries,]  whom  he  found  fitting,  according  to 
their  cujloms ,  under  the  gate- way  of  his  houfe, 
when  he  made  him  this  vifit  on  the  29th  or 
30th  of  December  s. 

The  explanation  of  thofe  commentators 
then  muft  appear  fomething  like  imperti¬ 
nence,  who  make  their  talking  of  Ezekiel 
by  the  walls,  and  in  the  doors  of  their  houfes, 
fignify  the  fame  thing  with  their  talking  of 
him  in  their  public  places  of  concourfe,  and 
in  their  private  meetings. 

As  this  fitting  and  talking  under  the  walls 
is  particularly  praftifed  by  the  Copties  in  their 
holy  -  day  s,  may  not  thefe  words  of  Ezekiel  be 
jfuppofed  alfo  to  refer  to  fuch  times  ?  and  if 
fo,  will  they  not  fhow  that  the  Ifraelites  ob- 
ferved  their  Sabbaths  in  the  captivity  ?  and 
that  fo  early  as  the  time  of  the  firft  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  they  ufed  to  affemble  to  the 
Prophets  on  thofe  days,  to  hear  if  they  had 
received  any  meffages  from  the  Lord  in 
that  week,  and  to  receive  thofe  advices 

4  Ezek,  33.  si,  5  V,  1.  p.  83; 
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their  calamitous  circumftances  made  peculi¬ 
arly  feafonable  ?  thofe  affemblies  might  be 
more  ancient,  but  of  this  antiquity  at  leajl 
the  paffage  here  feems  to  make  them.  Such 
another  affembly,  it  may  be,  was  that  men- 
tioned  Ch,  8.  i. 


Observation  VIL 


King  Jehoiakim  is  defcribed  as  fitting  in 
his  winter-houfe,  in  the  ninth  month  (which 
anfwers  to  the  latter  end  of  November  and 
part  of  December)  with  a  fire  burning  upon 
the  hearth  before  him ,  Jer.  36.  22.  This  an¬ 
fwers  RuffelFs  account,  who  fays  the  mofit  de~ 
lie  ate  make -no  fires  till  the  end  of  November* 
How  long  they  continue  the  ufe  of  them 
he  doth  not  fay,  but  we  know,  from  other 
hands,  that  they  continue  to  ufe  them  in 
Jud3ea  far  into  the  fpring :  for  Bp,  Pococke 
fet  out  1  for  Jerufalem  on  the  17th  of  March 
in  the  evening,  and  was  condu&ed  by  an  Arab 
guide  to  his  Tent,  which  was  two  or  three 
miles  off  $  there  he  was  treated  with  bread 
and  coffee,  he,  the  Arab’s  wife,  and  fome 
other  people,  he  tells  us,  fitting  by  a  fire . 
He  goes  farther,  for  he  fays  4  that  in  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  May  the  Sheik  of  Sephoury, 
[a  place  in  Galilee,]  made  them  a  fire>  in  a 
ruined  little  building,  and  fient  them  boiled 
milk,  eggs,  and  coffee  :  the  fire  therefore 
was  not  defigned  for  the  preparing  their 
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food,  but  for  the  warming  them.  No  won¬ 
der  then  that  the  people  who  went  to  Geth- 
femane,  to  apprehend  our  Lord,  thought  a 
fire  of  coals  a  confiderable  refreshment  at  the 
time  of  the  Paffover  3,  which  muft  have  been 
earlier  in  the  year  than  the  8th  of  May, 
though  it  might  be  confiderably  later  than  the 
17th  of  March, 

[It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  as  they 
ufe  fires  againft  the  cold  of  their  winters, 
they  alfo  ufe  furred  garments  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  accouut  of  cold,  very  frequently, 
which  is  a  circumftance  that,  I  believe,  muft 
occafion  a  good  deal  of  furprize  to  many  of 
my  readers. 

So  Dr.  Ruflell  informs  us,  that  the  vejls 
that  are  worn  by  well-dreffed  people ,  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  are  not  unfrequently  lined  with  Jhort - 
haired  furs,  as fable ,  ermin,fquirrcl,  &c ;  and  that 
the  robe  which  confiitutes  a  full  drefs  in  the  whi¬ 
ter,  is  lined  with  long-haired  fur ,  fuch  as  is  taken 
from  the  ounce ,  foxes  of  different  kinds,  &c  4« 
Some  of  them  alfo  feep  in  winter  in  their  furs\ 

As  in  collecting  their  prey,  the  Ifraelites 
were  wont  to  gather  together  what  was  moft 
valuable  and  magnificent  6,  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  that  the  things  made  of  Skins,  men¬ 
tioned  Numb.  31.  20,  might  mean  fueh 
kind  of  drefies ;  but  I  cannot  by  any  means 
perfuade  myfelf,  with  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his, 

3  John  18.  18.  4  P.  101.  note.  Which  defcription 

is  preceded,  by  an  inftrudUve  copper-plate,  relating  to. 
drelTes.  5  P.  go.  6  See  Jofh.  7.  21. 
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MS,  that  when  Solomon  fays,  **  the  lambs 
ff  are  for  thy  clothing/'  Prov.  2 26,  he 
had  any  reference  to  thofe  furs  that  are 
fometimes  taken  from  lambs  in  the  eaft,  and 
which  are  greatly  efteemed  :  In  cold  countries , 
fays  that  Writer,  furs  are  greatly  made  ufe  of 
the  richeft  of  the  country ,  and  the  mof  precious 
are  thofe  of  lambs :  Jome  of  the?n  are  fmall 
frizzled  Jkins ,  very  rich ,  of  which  the  mojl  beau - 
tiful  are  valued  as  high  as  15  francs ,  and  are 
taken  from  lambs  not  above  two  month j  old  at  mof « 

The  account  is  arnufmg,  but  has  no  rela¬ 
tion,  I  fhouid  think,  to  this  paflage  of  So¬ 
lomon,  or  any  other  place  of  Holy  Writ: 
Lambs  were  the  clothing  of  Ifrael  as  they 
furniihed  them  with  wool,  to  be  manufac-. 
tured  into  cloth  for  their  wearing.] 

Observation  VIII. 

One  part  of  the  winter  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  it  by  the  people  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
then,  and  which  we  may  call  the  depth  of 
their  winters. 

Frofts  in  ./Egypt,  according  to  Egmont  and 
Heyman  l,  are  chiefly  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  of  February,  thofe  fevendays 
conftituting,  they  fay,  the  whole  winter  in 
/Egypt,  and  it  might  be  imagined  the  depth 
of  winter  elfewhere  is  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  account  of  Dr.  Rufiell,  for 

l  ..  .  t. 
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he  tells  us  that  the  feverity  of  the  cold  begins 
at  Aleppo  about  the  1 2th  of  December.  It 
feems  to  do  the  fame  in  the  Holy-Land,  for 
Albertus  Aquenfis  faith  a  that  Godfrey  of  Je- 
rufalem,  after  having  befieged  the  city  of  Affur 
fome  time,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  feverity  of 
the  winter  defpaired  of  taking  it,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Jerufalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  December.  At  Aleppo  it  lafts  about  40 
days,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Maarbanie . 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lafts  in  Judaea. 
St.  Jerome  I  find  3  fpeaks  of  February  as 
part  of  the  fharpeft  time  of  winter,  but 
whether  with  the  accuracy  of  a  natural  phi- 
lofopher,  may  be  much  queftioned,  as  he  is 
giving  a  myftical  turn  to  the  name  of  the 
month  in  that  place,  and  perfons  of  that 
complexion  are  ordinarily  more  follicitous  to 
complete  an  Allegory,  than  to  deliver  fafts 
with  precifion .  However  it  appears,  that  at 
Aleppo,  one  part  of  the  winter  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  reft  of  it  by  the  feverity  of  the 
cold,  and  has  among  the  natives  a  diftinfl 
name ;  the  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos  fpeaks  of 
the  like  difference  in  Judaea ;  may  we  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  had  a  diftinft  name  among  the  Jews 
too  ?  And  I  would  propofe  it  to  the  confide - 
ration  of  the  learned ,  whether  that  word 

*  Gefca  Dei  per  Fr.  p.  295.  E 6  quod  civitas  AfTur, 
hoc  tempore  gravifft?n<z  hyemis  incohante,  prae  frigore  et 
nive  infuperabilis  liaberetur,  Jerufalem  Decembri  menfe 
mediato  rediit. 

3  In  Com.  in  Zach.  Eft  in  acerrimo  tempore  Hyemis. 
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which  is  ufed  Cant.  2.  11,  and  tranflated 
there  winter,  may  not  be  underftood  to  mean 
what  the  Aleppines  exprefs  by  the  term 
Maarbanie  ?  It  occurs  no  where  elfe  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  another  word  is  ufed 
for  the  rainy  part  of  the  year  in  general. 

If  this  thought  be  admitted,  it  will  greatly 
illuftrate  the  words  of  the  bridegroom,  “  Lo, 
“  the  winter  is  part,  the  rain  is  over  and 
“  gone  for  then  the  laid  claufe  will  not  be 
explanatory  of  the  firft,  and  fignify  that  the 
moift  part  of  the  year  was  entirely  paid, 
along  with  which.  Dr.  RufTell  allures  us,  all 
pleafantnefs  withdraws  at  Aleppo ;  but  the 
words  will  import,  the  Maarbanie  is  paft  and 
over,  and  the  weather  become  agreeably 
warm ,  the  rain  too  is  juft  ceafed,  and  con- 
fequently  hath  left  us  the  profpeft  of  feveral 
days  of  feremty,  and  undifturbed  pleafant¬ 
nefs,  the  weather  of  Judaea  in  this  refpeft 
being,  I  prefume,  like  that  at  Algiers,  where 
after  two  or  three  days  of  rain  there  is  ufually , 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  more,  of  fair  and  good  weather.  Of  fuch 
a  fort  of  ceffation  of  rain  alone  the  bride¬ 
groom  methinks  is  here  to  be  urideridood, 
not  of  the  abfolute  termination  of  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  the  fummer  s  drought  being  come 
on  :  and  if  fo,  what  can  that  time  that  was 
paft  mean  but  the  Maarbanie  f 

And  indeed  Dr.  Ruffell,  in  giving  us  an 
account 4  of  the  excurfions  of  the  Englifh 

4  R  *35- 
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Merchants  at  Aleppo,  &c*  has  undefigriedl^ 
furnifhed  us  with  a  good  conlment  on  this, 
and  the  two  following  verfes.  Thefe  Gen* 
tlemen,  it  feems,  dine  abroad  tinder  a  tent  in 
fpring  and  autumn  on  faturdays,  and  often 
"on  wednefdays*  They  do  the  fame  during 
the  good  weather  in  winter ;  but  they  live  at 
the  gardens  in  April  and  part  of  May*  In 
the  heat  of  fummer  they  dine  at  the  gardens 
inftead  of  under  the  tent,  that  is,  I  fuppofe, 
once  or  twice  a  week  they  dine  at  the  gardens, 
as  once  or  twice  a  week  they  dine  under  a 
tent  in  autumn  and  fpring.  The  cold  wea¬ 
ther  is  not  fuppofed  by  Solomon  to  have  been 
long  over  fmce  it  is  diftinftly  mentioned,  and 
the  Aleppines  make  their  excurfions  very 
early.  The  Narciffus  flowers  during  the 
whole  of  the  Maarbanie ,  Hyacinths  and  Vio¬ 
lets  at  lateft  before  it  is  quite  over  :  5  the  ap¬ 
pealing  of  flowers  then  doth  not  mean  the 
appearing  of  the  firfl  and  earliefl:  flowers, 
but  mu  ft  rather  be  underftood  of  the  earth's 
being  covered  with  them,  which  at  Aleppo 
is  not  till  after  the  middle  of  February,  a 
fmall  Crane's-bill  appearing  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  there  about  the  middle  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  quickly  after  which  comes  a  profufion 
of  flowers.  And  in  another  place  6  he  tells 
us  that  the  nightingales,  which  are  there  in 
abundance,  not  only  afford  much  pieafure 
by  their  Jongs  m  the  gardens ,  but  are  alfo 
kept  tame  in  the  houfes,  and  let  out  at  a 

5  P  ?  7  6  P  ct 
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fmall  rate  to  divert  filch  as  choofe  it  in  the 
city,  fo  that  no  entertainments  are  made  in  the 
fpring  without  a  confort  of  thefe  birds ;  no 
wonder  then  that  Solomon  makes  the  bride¬ 
groom  fpeak  of  the  finging  of  birds,  and  it 
teaches  us  what  thefe  birds  are,  which  are 
exprefly  diftinguifhed  from  turtle-doves. 

Observation  IX. 

[One  of  the  particulars  of  Jacobus  de 
Vitriaco’s  defcription  of  the  weather  of  the 
Holy-Land,  which  appears  under  the  firft 
of  thefe  Obfervations  is,  that  though  the  re¬ 
turns  of  rain  in  the  winter  are  not  extremely 
frequent ,  yet  that  when  it  does  rain ,  the  water 
is  wont  to  pour  down  with  great  violence  three 
or  four  days  and  nights  together ,  enough  to  drown 
the  whole  country  \ 

Such  violent  rains,  in  an  hilly  country  efpe- 
daily,  as  Judea  is  known  to  be,  mult  occa- 
fion  inundations  very  dangerous  to  buildings 
that  happen  to  be  placed  within  their  reach,  by 
wafhing  away  the  foil  from  under  them,  and 
occafioning  their  fall :  to  fome  fuch  events 
our  Lord  mult  certainly  be  underftood  to 
refer,  in  Luke  6.  48. 

The  time  that  thofe  that  have  publilhed 
their  travels  into  this  country  have  flayed  in  it, 
has  been  fo  fhort,  and  their  opportunities  for 
obferving  fo  limited,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
meet  with  no  accounts  of  fuch  inundations  in 

!  Vide  Gdta  Dei,  p.  1098. 
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their  writings ;  but  we  may  eafily  learn,  froiti 
what  has  fallen  out  in  other  countries,  what 
mujl  have  happened  in  this,  efpecially  in  thofe 
times  in  which  it  was  fully  inhabited,  when 
the  houfes  muft  have  been  frequently  built 
in  places  not  fo  well  chofen,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  that  were  more  commodious. 

An  account  of  an  inundation  from  a  vio¬ 
lent  fhower  of  rain  in  Yorkfhire,  publilhed 
in  the  fixth  Vol.  of  the  Abridgment  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  %  may  readily  be 
believed  to  give  a  very  true  account  of  what 
muft  have  happened,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Judaea.  A  beck9  it  feems,  in  that  hilly  coun¬ 
try,  was  fuddenly  raifed  two  yards  at  leaft9  in 
'perpendicular  height ,  above  what  was  ufuaL 
Several  houfes ,  mills ,  and  bridges ,  were  thrown 
downy  and  feveral  people  drowned .  Seven  out 
of  eight  in  one  houfe  were  either  ftain  by  the 
fall  of  it,  or  drowned .  Tdhe  rapidnefs  of  the 
torrent  was  fo  violent ,  that  it  took  down  the  fide 
of  a  chapely  tore  up  the  dead  out  of  their  graves  9 
and  fwept  away  all  the  corn-land ,  as  deep  as  the 
plough  had  gone . 

The  fall  of  an  houfe  by  the  beating  of 
the  ftream  againft  it,  mentioned  in  the  6th 
of  Luke,  when  the  floods  were  up,  occafioned 
by  rain  3,  is  ftfongly  illuftrated  by  what 
happened  in  our  own  country,  as  related  in 
thefe  Tranfadtions. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  Maundrell 
actually  faw  the  tradts  of  feveral  torrents, 
a  2d.  part  p.  58,  59,  3  See  Matt.  7,  25.  27. 
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down  the  fide  of  the  hills  of  the  Holy-Land  4. 
He  alfo  defcribes  that  country  as  extremely 
rocky;  but  covered  frequently  with  a  thin 
coat  of  earth s :  circumftances  which  com¬ 
plete  the  illuftration  of  this  allufion  of  otir 
Lord,  and  teach  us  how  to  underftand  build¬ 
ing  on  the  fand,  or  loofe  foil ;  and  the  wife 
man’s  digging  down  to  the  rock,  before  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  building. 

Other  writers  6  have  taken  notice  of  the 
rockinefs  of  this  country,  and  its  being  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  a  Jh allow  coat  of  earth . 

It  is  more  than  poffible  our  Lord  might 
have  fome  village  in  view,  when  he  fpoke 
thefe  words,  which  was  known  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  a  calamity  of  this  kind  ;  but  if  not, 
fuch  events  were  too  frequent  among  them, 
we  may  believe,  not  to  make  them  feel  great 
energy  in  his  words. 

The  account  Sir  John  Chardin  gives  of 
thefe  countries,  in  a  note  in  one  of  his 
manufcripts  on  Luke  vii.  48,  confirms  what 
has  been  faid  above  with  great  energy  :  there 
he  tells  us,  that  floods  are  common  in  the  Eafly 
there  being  few  rivers ,  but  great  inundations 
here  and  there ,  for  want  of  rivers  to  receive  the 
water.] 

O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION  X. 

Where  the  rain  falls  indifcriminately 
through  the  whole  year,  as  it  doth  with  us, 

4  p-  57*  5  P.  65.  6  Egrnont  and  Hey  man,  v.  1. 

p.  388,  & c. 
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there  is  no  notion  of  former  and  latter  rains  $ 
bat  nothing  is  more  natural  than  this  diftinc- 
tion  in  fuch  a  country  as  Pakeftine. 

The  fummer’s  drought  at  Aleppo  ufually 
terminates,  according  to  Dr.  RufTell,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  by  fome  heavy  /bowers,  which  con¬ 
tinue  fometimes,  (as  appears  by  his  more  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  the  weather,)  fome 
days;  after  which,  there  is  an  interval  of  fine 
weather  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  days, 
when  fhowers  again  fall,  which  he  calls  the 
fecond  rains .  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  thofe 
firft  fhowers  fhould  be  called  the  former  rain9 
and  accordingly  all  forts  of  Authors  concur 
in  this,  the  Targumifts  anciently,  the  later 
Talmudical  Doftors,  and  Chriftian  writers. 
Lightfoot  however,  it  feems,  1  has  found  out 
one  Rabbi,  who  fuppofes  the  rain  of  the  fpring 
is  the  former  rain ,  and  the  autumnal  the 
latter  rain ,  and  he  himfelf  exprefies  great 
uncertainty  about  it  in  that  pafiage ;  and  in 
another  traft  2  he  direftly  affirms  that  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles  was  about  the  time  of  the 
latter  rains .  Lightfoot  cites  Joel  2.  23,  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  inconcluflve,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  month  next  after  the  vernal 
Equinox  is  as  often,  at  lead:,  called  in  the 
Scriptures  the  firft  month,  as  that  next  after 
the  autumnal.  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fhow, 
in  a  few  lines,  that  this  fame  paffage  of 
Joel  is  very  unhappily  cited  by  an  author 

V.  2.  p.  409,  *  V.  1,  p.  97S,  3  Dr.  Shaw. 
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much  more  accurate  in  thefe  matters  than,, 
Lightfoot.  It  is  however  lefs  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  Lightfoot  fhould  look  upon  the 
rains  of  autumn  as  the  latter  rain,  fince  he 
fuppofed,  as  I  have  elfewhere  remarked,  that 
it  rained  in  Judea  only  at  the  Equinoxes : 
and  confequently  about  as  many  months  of 
drought  preceded  the  fpring  rains,  according 
to  him,  as  thofe  of  autumn.  He  wanted 
therefore  an  important  Datum  to  determine 
this  point.  But  as  this  is  certainly  a  miftake, 
and  all  the  Winter  is  more  or  lefs  wet,  the 
rains  of  autumn  muffc  be  thofe  that  are  call¬ 
ed  the  former  rain ,  being  the  firft  that  come 
after  a  long  fufpenfon  of  fhowers. 

The  time  when  thefe  firft  rains  fall  in 
Judaea  is  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered. 
At  Aleppo  it  is  ufually  between  the  15th 
and  25th  of  September  O.  S.  It  is  later  in 
Judaea  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  muft 
have  afcertained  this  point  by  enquiring  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  about  it, 
lince  there  is  no  fcripture  from  whence  he 
attempts  to  deduce  it,  as  he  doth  the  time 
of  the  latter  rain,  though  very  untowardly  : 
the  beginning  of  November,  according  to 
him  4,  is  the  time  of  the  firft  defcent  of  rain 
in  the  Holy- Land. 

The  feafons  are  exceeding  regular  in  the 
Eaft,  as  Dr.  Ruflell  obferves,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  the  rains  of  autumn 
corue  to  a  day  ;  he  tell  us,  on  the  contrary, 
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that  fometimes  all  September,  (in  which 
month  the  firft  rains  ufually  fall  at  Aleppo,) 
is  dry  and  fultry.  Dr.  Shaw  in  like  manner 
informs  us,  that  the  firft  rains  of  Barbary  fall 
in  fome  years  in  September,  in  others  a 
month  later.  The  accounts  of  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  are  much  more  credible  than  thofe  of 
the  Jewifh  doftors  cited  by  Lightfoots,  who 
reprefent  the  firft  rains  as  falling  on  the 
lyth  day  of  the  7nonth  Marhejhvan ,  the  fecond 
rains  on  the  23d,  and  the  third  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  Chifleu  ;  and  of  thofe 
Rabbies  mentioned  by  him  elfewhere6,  of 
whom  one  affirmed  the  firft  rain  began  on 
the  3  d  of  Marhejhvan,  the  middle  rain  on  the 
yth ,  the  laft  on  the  1  yth ;  and  the  other  that 
they  fell  out  on  the  yth ,  the\yth ,  and  the  21ft, 
of  that  month.  No  wonder  they  differ  in 
their  accounts,  fince  this  precifion  muft  be 
imaginary. 

Thefe  Rabbies  are  the  only  writers,  I  ever 
obferved,  who  fpeak  of  the  third  rains ;  but 
Dr.  Ruffell  mentions  the  firft  and  the  fecond 
fo  currently,  that  one  would  imagine  it  an 
ancient  diftin&ion,  and  it  is  natural  to  paufe, 
and  confider,  whether  thefe  are  the  former 
and  latter  rains  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
fcriptures. 

It  is  certain  the  former  and  latter  rains  have 
not  commonly  been  fo  underftood ;  nor  were 
they  fo  by  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  long  in  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  they  that  have 
5  V.  2.  p.  185.  6  P.  391. 
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wrote  concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe 
countries,  make  no  particular  diftin&ion  be¬ 
twixt  any  rains  but  thefe,  the  reft  falling  un- 
diftinguifhed  in  the  winter-months,  without 
any  thing  of  order,  or  remarkablenefs,  fo  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out. 

In  order  to  fettle  this  point  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  rain  in  the  fpring 
is  reprefented  as  of  great  advantage,  “  The 
“  more  wet  the  fpring/5  fays  RuiTell,  <<r  the 
“  later  the  harveft,  and  the  ?nore  plentiful 
“  the  crop and  in  Barbary  it  may  be  even 
necefj'ary.  The  words  of  Dr.  Shaw  feem  to  me 
to  imply  this,  “  If  the  latter  rains  fall  as 
ufual  in  the  middle  of  April — the  crop  is 
€<  reckoned  fecure  for  is  not  this  in  other 
terms  faying,  they  think  it  in  danger,  if  they 
have  not  thefe  late  rains  ?  the  late  rains  then 
are  of  great  confequence  as  well  as  the  au¬ 
tumnal,  and  confequently  might  be  repre¬ 
fented  (Prov.  xvi.  15,)  as  extremely  precious. 
To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  words 
tranflated  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  are 
not  words  expreffive  of  firft  and  fecond,  or 
fuch  words  as  are  ufed  Dan.  xi.  29,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  former  and  the  latter  coming  of 
the  king  of  Syria  againft  the  king  of  /Egypt : 
they  do  not  then  appear  to  be  equivalent  to 
firft  and  fecond  rains,  but  to  mark  out  two 
i  important  forts  of  rain,  and  as  the  fp ring- 
rains  are  undoubtedly  of  great  confequence  to 
make  a  plentiful  harveft,  and  the  latter  rains 

have  been  almoft  univerfally  underftood  to 
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mean  them,  it  feems  requifite  to  acquiefce  in 

that  interpretation. 

An  argument,  however,  that  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  proof  that  the  latter  rain 
means  that  of  the  fpring,  and  which  may 
appear  to  many  to  be  decifive,  is  of  no  va¬ 
lidity  at  all :  I  mean  the  words  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Joel,  “  He  will  caufe  to  come  down  for 
“  you  the  rain,  the  former  rain,  and  the  lat- 

ter  rain  in  the  firfl:  month/’  Ch.  ii,  23, 
for  this  paffage  is  no  ways  to  the  purpofe,  if 
the  tranfiation  of  the  Seventy  be  admitted, 
who  inftead  of  rendering  the  words,  the  former 
rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  firf  month ,  fup- 
pofe  the  words  fignify,  he  will  rain  upon 
you  the  former  and  the  latter  rain  as  afore - 
time— as  at  firf.  St.  Jerome  underftands  the 
paffage  in  the  fame  fenfe,  though  he  believed 
the  latter  rains  were  thofe  of  the  fpring.  Nor 
is  the  word  month  in  the  original. 

Neverthelefs  our  verfion  has  had  that  effedt 
upon  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Shaw,  that  hav¬ 
ing  fpoken  7  of  the  falling  of  the  latter  rains 
in  Barbary  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  fays, 
“  In  the  Holy -Land  we  find  they  were  a 
“  month  fooner,”  and  immediately  cities 
Joel  ii.  23.  in  confirmation  of  it.  This  is  a 
ftrange  flip  in  the  Dodtor.  In  the  firfl:  place, 
there  is  no  dependence  on  this  text  at  all, 
the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome  underftand  it 
otherwife,  and  he  himfelf  elfewhere  8  affirms 
they  fall  fometimes  in  the  middle,  fometimes 

7  A  137*  5  P,  335, 
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toward  the  latter  end  of  April.  And  fecondly, 
admitting  our  tranllation,  it  doth  not  follow 
that  the  rains  of  Barbary  hold  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  Holy-Land,  fince  the  middle  of 
April  falls  almoft  perpetually  within  the 
Jewifh  month  Abib  or  Nifan,  even  without 
thofe  extraordinary  intercalations  the  Doflor 
fpeaks  of  %  and  with  them  imift  do  it  al¬ 
ways.  That  the  rains  there  do  hold  till  af¬ 
ter  the  middle  of  April  at  leaft,  appears  from 
Thevenot,  who  fpeaks  of  rain  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  fays  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  was 
very  wet,  as  he  journeyed  from  Jordan  to 
Jerufalem. 

Scriptures  of  this  fort  then  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  fa£ts  ;  and  it  is  very  wrong  when, 
on  the  contrary,  we  pretend  to  determine 
facts  by  our  conjectural  interpretations  of 
fcripture.  Mr.  Lowth  agrees  with  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  obfervation,  but  when  he  fup- 
pofes  10  the  former  rain  came  juft  after  the 
lowing  time,  to  make  the  feed  take  root,  as 
the  latter  rain  did  juft  before  harveft,  to 
plump  and  fill  the  ears,  he  is  not  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  we  have  reafon  to  think  :  the  Arabs 
of  Barbary  breaking  up  their  grounds  after 11 
the  firft  rains  in  order  to  fow  wheat,  and  the 
fowing  barley  and  planting  lentils,  is  a  fort¬ 
night,  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  more 
than  a  month  later;  and  the  firft  rains  fall¬ 
ing  at  Aleppo  in  the  middle  of  September, 

3  Ibid.  10  In  his  Com.  on  Jer.  6.  24.  11  Shaw,  p.  137. 
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whereas  their  ploughing  doth  not  begin  un¬ 
til  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 

Observation  XI. 

St.  Jerome’s  explanation  of  Amos  iv.  7,  8, 
is  to  be  added,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  foregoing 
inftances  of  miftake  which  I  have  mentioned. 
“  Alfo  I  have  with-holden  the  rain  from 
“  you,  when  there  were  yet  three  months 
“  to  the  harveft,  and  I  caufed  it  to  rain  upon 
“  one  city,  and  caufed  it  not  to  rain  upon 
“  another  city  :  one  piece  was  rained  upon, 
*e  and  the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not 
withered.  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered 
45  unto  one  city  to  drink  wrater,  but  they 
“  were  not  fatisfied,  &c.”  That  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerome,  God  with -held  the  rain  com¬ 
monly  called  the  latter  rain ,  which  is  extremely 
necefary  to  the  thirjly  fields  of  P  alreftine ,  for  the 
corn  when  it  begins  to  be  ready  to  difclofe  the  ear , 
left  it  Jhould  wither  ;  he  with-held  the  rain  of  the 
latter  end  of  Aprils  from  which  to  wheat-harveft 
there  are  three  months ,  May,  June,  and  fuly . 

I  allow  the  rains  of  April  were  of  con¬ 
fluence  to  the  corn,  “  If  the  latter  rains 
fall  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  crop  is 
“  reckoned  fecure,”  fays  Shaw  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
phet  has  before,  (in  the  6th  v,)  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  failing  of  corn ,  thefe  verfes  then 
apparently  refer  to  the  with-holding  thofe  rains 
that  filled  their  refervoirs  of  water  for  drink¬ 
ing,  and  our  tranflators  fhould  have  ufed  the 
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term  dried  up  I  prefume,  or  fomething  of 
that  fort,  inftead  of  withered.  Jerome  mif- 
took  the  cafe  then  in  this  explanation.  Nor 
can  I  eafily  believe  their  wheat  -  harveft  was 
delayed  to  the  clofe  of  July  :  at  prefent,  at 
Aleppo,  barley-harveft  commences  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  wheat  as  well  as 
that  is  generally  over  by  the  20th  \  In  Bar- 
bary  it  comes  at  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  preceding  feafons  3.  Agreeably  to 
this  Raimond  de  Agiles  4  giveth  us  to  under- 
ftand,  that  a  great  part  of  their  harveft  at 
Ramula  was  gathered  in  before  the  6th  of 
June  in  the  year  1099,  for  on  that  day,  he 
and  the  Chriftian  army  arrived  before  Jeru- 
falem,  having  pafled  through  Ramula  in  their 
way,  where  they  found  moft  of  the  harveft 
over.  This  Father  talks  of  a  quite  different 
cafe  then  from  what  the  Prophet  refers  to ; 
and  contradicts  faffs  beftdes,  I  am  afraid,  in 
his  explanation. 

It  is  fomewhat  hard^  I  acknowledge,  not 
to  admit  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome  who 
lived  fo  long  in  thofe  countries,  as  to  the 
time  of  harveft ;  but  he  himfelf,  in  this  very 
paffage,  gives  us  the  liberty  of  fuppofing great 
men  may  be  guilty  of  ofcitancy  in  matters  of 
this  fort,  for  he  tells  us  the  tranllators  of  the 
Septuagint,  (who  were  as  well  acquainted 

As  they  did  in  translating  the  fame  word  Job  14.  1 1. 
i  Kings  17.  7,  &c.  2  Ruffe!!  p.  18,  19.  3  Shaw  137. 
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with  thefe  countries,  we  may  believe,  as  he, 
put  the  Vintage  here  in  their  verfion,  inftead 
of  harveft ,  which,  he  fays,  if  admitted, 
would  fuppofe  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  as  is 
unwonted,  is  impoffible,  in  the  countries  of 
the  eaft :  for  never  have  we  feen  rain  in  thefe 
Provinces ,  continues  he,  and  efpecially  in  Ju¬ 
daea,  in  the  end  of  June ,  or  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  to  no  purpofe  would  God  threaten 
drought  in  a  feafon  in  which  he  had  never 
given  rain. 

He  goes  on,  and  fays  that  God  fufpended 
the  rain,  not  only  to  punifh  them  with  want 
of  bread,  but  with  thirft,  for  that  in  thofe 
countries,  in  which  he  then  refided,  except¬ 
ing  a  few  fountains,  they  had  only  ciftern - 
water,  fo  that  if  the  divine  anger  fufpended 
the  rains,  there  was  more  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  thirft  than  by  famine  5.  This  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point,  and  is  the  thing  to  which 

alone 

5  Prohibui  a  vobis  imbrem,  cum  adhuc  fuperefient  tres 
menfes  ufque  ad  meiTem,  quae  appellatur  pluvia  ferotina  ; 
&  agris  Palaeftinae  arvifque  fitientibus  vel  maxime  neceflaria 
eft  :  ut  quando  herba  turgeret  in  meiTem,  &  triticum  par- 
turiret,  nimia  ficcitate  arefceret.  Significat  autem  vernum 
tempus  extremi  menfis  Aprilis,  a  quo  ufque  ad  meilem  fru- 
menti  tres  menfes  fuperfunt :  Maius,  Junius,  Julius.  Pro 
TUp,  id  eft,  mefie,  Septuaginta  fuo  more  Tpuymov,  id  eft, 
vindemiam  tranftulerunt :  quod  ft  recipimus,  omninojuxta 
orientis  regiones  &  infolitum  &  impoftibile  eft.  Nunquam 
enim  in  fine  menfis  Junii,  five  in  menfe  Julio,  in  his  pro- 
vinciis,  maximeque  in  Judaea,  pluvias  vidimus — Et  fuper- 
fluum  erat  nunc  comminari  menfis  Julii  ficcitatem,  in  quo 
numquam  pluvias  dederat.  Prohibuit  autem  imbrem  ut 
non  folum  indigentiam  panum,  fed  et  litis  ardorem  &  bi- 
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albne  the  Prophet  refers  in  thefe  two  verfes , 
and  might  have  cleared  the  whole.  The 
Prophet,  it  is  allowed  by  St.  Jerome  him- 
felf,  doth  fpeak  of  the  filling  the  cifterns  of 
that  country  with  water,  and  when  is  that 
ufually  done  ?  If  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shaw 
may  be  admitted,  it  is  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  “  It  is  an  obfervation,”  fays  the 
Doftor,  “  at  or  near  Jerufalem ,  that  provid- 
ed  a  moderate  quantity  of  fnow  falls  in 
“  the  beginning  of  February ,  (whereby  the 
“  fountains  are  made  to  overflow  a  little  af- 
“  terwards,)  there  is  the  profpedl  of  a  fruit- 
“  ful  and  plentiful  year  :  the  inhabitants 
“  making,  upon  thefe  occafions,  the  like  re- 
t€  joicings  with  the  Egyptians  upon  the  cutting 
“  of  the  Nile p.  335.  They  are  the  fnow 
and  the  rains  then  of  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  that  fill  their  refervoirs  of  water,  and 
make  them  overflow;  thefe  are  particularly 
remarked,  and  their  defcent  occafions  great  re¬ 
joicings  ;  and  February  is  juft  three  months 
before  the  harveft  begins  at  Aleppo.  I  muft 
think  therefore  that  the  expoftulation  of  God, 
by  Amos,  muft  refer  to  his  with-holding  the 
rains  of  February ,  not  of  the  latter  end  of 
April ;  and  as  St.  Jerome  has  corrected  the 
Septuagint,  we  may  venture  to  correct  St.  Je¬ 
rome.  The  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint 

bendi  penuriam  fuftinerent.  In  his  enim  locis,  in  quibus 
nunc  degimus,  praeter  parvos  fontes,  omnes  cifternarum 
aquae  funt ;  &  fi  imbres  divina  ira  fufpenderit,  majus  fitis 
quam  farais  periculum  eft. 
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implies  the  frequency  of  rain  in  June  or  Ju¬ 
ly,  contrary  to  fact ;  St.  Jerome’s  that  har- 
veft  did  not  come  on  till  the  end  of  July, 
which  equally  contradicts  experience  and 
fcripture  :  and  what  adds  to  the  ftrangenefs 
of  the  miftake  is,  that  Jerome  applies  chiefly 
to  the  harveft,  what  apparently  refers  foleiy 
to  the  filling  their  refervoirs  of  water,  and 
underftands  the  rains  of  the  Prophet  of  thofe 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  filling  their  cif- 
terns,  though  thofe  rains  of  the  Prophet 
muff  have  been  as  celebrated  as  thofe  of 
April,  and  probably  more  fo,  for  however 
ufeful  the  rains  of  April  may  be,  from  thofe 
of  February  they  derive  their  hopes  of  a 
fruitful  year. 

No  one  ought,  I  apprehend,  to  make  any 
difficulty  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  defcribing  fnow  as 
the  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  their  foun¬ 
tains,  whereas  the  Prophet  fpeaks  of  filling 
their  cifterns  with  rain,  fince  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is  fo  very  different  in  different 
places  of  this  country  ;  that  will  be  fnow  in 
a  cold  place  which  would  be  rain  in  a  warm¬ 
er— fnow  at  Jerufalem  which  is  very  cold, 
while  it  was  rain  that  filled  their  cifterns  elfe- 
where.  So  Jofephus  fpeaks  6  of  rain  as  fill¬ 
ing  their  refervoirs. 

Egmont  and  Heyman  mention  7  thofe  re¬ 
joicings  that  Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  of,  but  they 
do  not  take  notice  of  the  time  of  them. 

6  Vide  Arniq.  Jud.  L.  14.  cap.  14.  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  l 
cap.  7.  7  V.  1.  p.  378. 
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**  When  we  were  there/’  (at  Neliemiah’s  pit* 
or  well,)  “  the  water  in  it  was  very  low  • 
“  though  fometimes  it  overflows  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  lay  the  vale  under  water, 
“  which  occafions  great  rejoicings  among  the 
“  Turks  and  Arabians,  as  being  a  certain 

“  prognoftic  of  a  very  plentiful  year/* 

* 

Observation  XII. 

By  a  paflage  of  la  Roque  1  it  appears,  that 
if  the  ufual  rains  have  failed  in  the  fpring,  it 
is  of  great  benefit  to  have  a  copious  fiiower 
though  very  late:  for  he  tells  us  that  when 
he  arrived  at  Sidon,  in  the  end  of  June ,  it  had 
not  rained  there  of  many  months ,  and  that  the 
earth  was  fo  extremely  dry  that  the  cotton- 
plants,  and  the  mulberry-trees,  which  make 
the  principal  riches  of  that  country,  were  in 
a  fad  condition,  and  all  other  things  fuffered 
in  proportion,  fo  that  a  famine  was  feared, 
which  is  generally  followed  with  a  peftilence. 

*  He  then  tells  us  that  all  the  fefts  of  religion 
which  lived  there  had,  in  their  various  ways, 
put  up  public  prayers  for  rain,  and  that  at 
length  on  the  very  day  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  made  a  folemn  proceflion  out  of  the  city. 
In  the  way  of  fupplicating  for  mercy,  all  on 
a  fudden  the  air  thickened,  and  all  the  marks 
of  an  approaching  ftorm  appeared,  and  the 
rain  defcended  in  fuch  abundance ,  that  all 
thofe  that  attended  the  proceflion  got  back  to 
the  city  with  confiderabie  difficulty,  and  in 
1  V oy.  de  Syrie,  &c.  Tome  i.  p.  8,  &c. 
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diforder.  He  adds  that  the  rain  continued 
all  that  day ,  and  part  of  the  nighty  which  per¬ 
fected  the  revival  of  the  plants,  and  the  fav- 
ing  of  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

La  Roque  is  evidently  embarraffed  with 
this  fall  of  the  rain  juft  at  the  time  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  were  prefenting  their  applica¬ 
tions,  when  neither  the  folemn  prayers  of  the 
Greek  Bifhop,  nor  thofe  of  the  Latin  Monks, 
nor  even  the  expofmg  of  the  Hoft  for  many 
days,  had  been  thus  honoured  :  fC  At  laft,” 
faid  he,  “  Heaven  which  beftoweth  it’s  fa- 
ic  vours  when  and  how  it  pleafes,  and  who 
€t  caufeth  it  to  rain  on  the  unjuft  and  the 
“  infidel,  permitted  fo  great  an  abundance 
€t  of  rain  to  fall,  &c.”  But  there  certainly 
was  no  occafion  for  any  fuch  difquietude, 
there  was  no  difpute  which  religion  was  moft 
excellent  involved  in  this  tranfaftion,  nor  doth 
any  thing  more  appear  in  it  than  this,  that 
God,  the  nniverfal  parent ,  having  at  length 
been  fought  to  by  ally  fhowered  down  his  ~ 
mercies  upon  all . — But  the  intention  of  thefe 
papers  leads  me  to  remarks  of  a  different 
kind. 

This  author  doth  not  tell  us  when  this  rain 
fell,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  and  the  more 
as  he  is  often  exact  in  lefs  concerning  mat¬ 
ters.  However  it  could  not  be  before  the 
end  of  jane,  N.  S,  for  he  did  not  arrive  at 
Sidon  till  then  2 ;  and  it  could  not  be  fo  late 
&s  the  ufual  time  of  the  defcent  of  the  au- 

2  P.  5* 
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tumnal  rains,  for  the  cotton  is  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  ’till  the  middle  of  which  month 
thofe  rains  leldom  fall,  often  later,  and  this 
rain  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  great  fervice 
to  the  growing  cotton ;  confequently  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  prayers  for  rain  could  not  refer  to 
autumnal  fhowers,  but  a  late  fpring-rain, 
which  probably  happened  foon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  or  about  the  tirqe  that  Dr.  Ruffell  tells 
us  thofe  fevere  thunder- fhowers  fell  at  Alep¬ 
po,  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of,  that 
is,  about  the  beginning  of  July  O.  S.  And 
though  the  harveft  mu  ft  have  been  over  at 
Sidon  by  the  time  this  gentleman  arrived 
there,  and  they  had  therefore  nothing  then  to 
hope  or  to  fear  for  as  to  that,  yet  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  thofe  countries  depend  fo  much  on 
garden-fluff,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  grapes, 
figs,  olives,  &c,  they  might  be  apprehen- 
five  of  a  fcarcity  as  to  thefe  too,  which  they 
might  hope  to  prevent  by  this  late  rain. 

For  the  like  reafons  fuch  a  rain  muff  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  in  the  days  of  Da¬ 
vid.  4  And  it  muff  have  been  more  fo,  if  it 
came  a  good  deal  earlier,  though  we  muff 
believe  it  to  have  been  after  all  expeditions 
of  it  in  the  common  way  were  over  :  and 
fuch  an  one,  I  fuppofe,  was  granted.  Dr, 
Delany  indeed,  in  his  Life  of  David,  tells  us, 
that  the  Rabbins  fuppofe  the  dependents  of 
Saul  hanged  from  March,  (from  the  very 

2  See  Pococke’s  jDef.  of  the  Baft,  V.  2.  p.  61.  4  2  Sam. 
2X0  10. 
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firft  days  of  barley-harveft,)  to  the  following 
Odtober,  and  he  feems  to  approve  their  fen- 
timents.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  8  this  affair 
only  curforily,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
imagined  that  they  hanged  ’till  the  rainy 
feafon  came  in  courfe.  But  farely  we  may 
much  better  fuppofe  it  was  fuch  a  rain  as  la 
Roque  fpeaks  of,  or  one  rather  earlier.  The 
ground  Delany  goes  upon  is  a  fuppofition, 
that  the  bodies  that  were  hanged  up  before 
the  Lord  hung  ’till  the  flefh  was  wafted  from 
the  bones,  which  he  thinks  is  affirmed  in  the 
1 3th  v.  of  that  chapter,  but,  I  muft  confefs, 
no  fuch  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  affirmed 
there:  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  fons,  it  is 
certain,  hanged  but  a  very  little  while  on  the 
wall  of  Bethfhan,  before  the  men  of  Jabefh- 
Gilead  removed  them,  which  yet  are  called 
bones ,  “  They  took  their  bones,  and  buried 
“  them,”  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  the  feven  fons  of 
Saul  then  might  hang  a  very  little  time  in  the 
days  of  king  David.  And  if  it  fhould  be 
imagined  that  the  flefh  of  Saul  was  confumed 
by  fire,  (v.  12,)  and  fo  the  word  bones  came 
to  be  ufed  in  the  account  of  their  interment, 
can  any  reafon  be  affigned  why  we  fhould  not 
fuppofe  thefe  bodies  were  treated  after  the 
fame  manner  ?  But  it  appears  that  the  word 
bones  frequently  means  the  fame  thing  with 
corpfe ,  which  circumftance  alio  totally  invali¬ 
dates  this  way  of  reafoning :  fo  the  embalmed 
body  of  jofeph  is  called  his  bones,  Gen.  h 

5  P*  1  36. 
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26,  and  Exod.  xiii.  19  5  fo  the  lying 
Prophet  terms  his  body  juft  become  breathlefs  his 
bones,  “  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in 
“  the  fepulchre  wherein  the  man  of  God  is 
“  buried,  lay  my  bones  befide  his  bones,” 
1  Kings  xiii.  31.  So  Jofephus  6  tells  us  that 
Simon  removed  the  bones  of  his  brother  Jona¬ 
than  the  high-prieft,  who  was  flain  by  Try- 
phon  when  he  was  departing  out  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  though  Simon  feems  to  have  removed 
the  body  as  foon  as  might  be  after  Tryphon’s 
retirement. 

Such  a  late  fpring-rain  would  have  been 
attended,  as  the  rain  at  Sidon  was,  with 
many  advantages  ;  and  coming  after  all  hope 
of  common  rain  was  over,  and  prefently  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  thefe  perions  on  the 
other  hand  ;  would  be  a  much  more  merci¬ 
ful  management  of  Providence,  and  a  much 
nobler  proof  that  the  execution  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  God,  and  not  a  political  ftra- 
tagem  of  David,  than  the  palling  of  fix 
months  over  without  any  rain  at  all,  and 
then  its  falling  only  in  the  common  track  of 
things. 

This  explanation  alfo  throws  light  on  the 
doling  claufe  of  this  ftory,  “  And  after  that 
“  God  was  intreated  for  the  land.”  Dr.  De- 
lany  feems  to  fuppofe  that  the  performing 
thefe  funeral  rites  was  requifite  to  the  appeal¬ 
ing  God  :  but  could  that  be  the  meaning  of 
the  claufe  ?  W ere  the  ignominy  of  a  death  the 

6  Antiq.  1 3.  6. 
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law  of  Mofes  pronounced  accurfed ,  and  the 
honour  of  a  royal  funeral,  both  neceffary  me¬ 
diums  of  appealing  the  Almighty  ?  Is  it  not 
a  much  eafier  interpretation  of  this  claufe — 
The  rain  that  dropped  on  thefe  bodies  was  a 
great  mercy  to  the  country,  and  the  return 
of  the  rains  in  due  quantities  afterwards,  in 
their  feafon,  proved  that  God  had  been  in- 
treated  for  the  land  ? 

XII.  Observation  XIII. 

The  famine  in  the  time  of  Ahab  might,  it 
is  poffible,  be  more  fevere  than  this  in  the 
days  of  David  ;  neverthelefs  I  do  not  appre¬ 
hend  the  threatning,  that  there  fhould  be  no 
dew  nor  rain,  meant  that  there  fhould  not 
be  a  Jingle  drop  of  rain  for  three  years. 

William,  Archbifhop  of  Tyre  in  the  12th 
Century,  fpeaks  1  of  a  drought  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Damafcus  in  his  time,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  years,  but  the  Archbifhop 
doth  not  fuppofe  there  had  been  no  rain  at 
all  about  Damafcus  for  five  years,  but  only 
not  the  ufual,  not  the  neceffary  quantities  of 
it,  Ariditas  Nimia  and  Pluviarum  Inopia  being 
the  terms  he  makes  ufe  of :  and  this,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  us  to  fup¬ 
pofe  is  meant,  when  we  read  there  was  no  rain 
nor  dew  for  three  years. 

Philo  tells  us,  there  is  no  winter  in  Egypt  \ 
His  following  words  fhow  that  he  meant  no 
rains,  no  hail,  no  thunder,  no  violent  ftorms 
1  Gefca  Dei  per  Fr.  p.  1017.  1  De  Vita  MofiS. 
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bf  wind,  which  conftitute  an  eaftern  winter. 

In  like  manner  Maillet 3  quotes  Pliny  as  af¬ 
firming,  there  were  no  rains,  no  thunder,  no 
earthquakes  in  that  country  ;  Maillet  how¬ 
ever  affirms  that  he  had  feen  it  rain  there  fe¬ 
deral  times ,  and  that  there  were  two  earth¬ 
quakes  in  /Egypt  during  his  refidence  in  it : 
he  fuppofes  therefore  that  the  non  tremit  of 
Pliny  fignifies,  it  Jeldom  feels  earthquakes, 
and  when  it  does,  is  not  damaged  by  them ; 
the  non  plait ,  non  tonat ,  that  it  feldo?n  rains* 
Jeldom  thunders  there,  though  as  to  the  fea- 
coaft  the  rains  and  thunderings  are  often  very 
violent,  but  it  doth  not  rain  there  as  in 
other  countries.  Pitts  4,  an  eye-witnefs,  con¬ 
firms  Maillet’s  account  of  the  rain  of  /Egypt, 
alluring  us  that  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  which 
is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea- 
eoaft,  it  rained  to  that  degree,  that  having 
no  kennels  in  the  ftreets  to  carry  off  the 
water,  it  was  ancle-deep,  and  in  fome  places 
half  way  up  the  leg.  And  Bilhop  Pococke 
affures  us,  that  even  in  the  upper  Mgypt  it- 
felf,  it  hailed  and  rained  almoft  all  one  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  there  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  that  it  rained  very  hard  the  night 
following;  and  that  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  it  rained  at  Gava  Kieber  in  the  night, 
and  again  after  it  was  day,  and  again  in  the 
evening. 

We  may  underftand  by  thefe  accounts  what 
the  facred  writer  means  when  he  fays,  ./Egypt 

3  Let,  1.  p.  19.  *  P.  95. 
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has  no  rain  (Zech.  xiv.  18).  He  muft  be  un- 
derftood  in  the  fame  mollified  fenfe  that  Mail- 
let,  or  rather  the  Abbot  Malcrier,  puts  upon 
Fliny ;  in  the  fame  qualified  fenfe  we  muft 
underftand  Philo  :  and  confequently  all  that 
is  neceffary  to  underftand  by  the  expreffions, 
u  There  {hall  be  no  dew,  nor  rain,”  is,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  in  the  ufual,  in  the  necef¬ 
fary  quantities.  Such  a  fufpenfion  of  rain 
and  dew  was  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  chajiijing 
purpofes  of  God ;  and  an  abfolute  drought  of 
three  years  continuance  muft  furely  have  de- 
ftroyed  ail  the  trees  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  occafioned  a  temporary  famine ;  but  no 
fuch  deftrudtion  is  intimated  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Thofe  prodigious  long  droughts  that  have 
happened  in  Cyprus,  one  of  feventeen  years, 
and  another  of  thirty-fix,  muft  have  been, 
one  would  think,  of  the  fame  kind,  not  fuch 
favourable  feafons  of  rain  as  they  often  en¬ 
joy,  when  they  have  a  prodigious  plenty  of 
corn,  but  however  not  a  total  fufpenfion.  Yet 
a  late  Traveller  lpeaking  of  thefe  celebrated 
droughts  fays,  no  rain  fell  in  the  fpace  of  fe¬ 
venteen  years  5;  had  this  been,  Jlrittly  J peak¬ 
ing ,  the  faft,  one  would  imagine  that  not 
only  the  inhabitants  muft  have  quitted  the 
ifland,  which  he  tells  us  they  did,  but  al- 
moft  every  vegetable  muft  have  perifhed. 

[  This  fufpenfion  of  rain,  in  the  time  of 
Elijah,  was  for  three  years  and  fix  months, 
5  Egmont  or  Hey  man .  v.  x.  p.  287. 
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according  to  the  Apoftle  James,  ch.  v.  17,  If 
the  rain  was  only  withheld  three  winters,  it 
would,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  have 
been  a  withholding  rain  for  about  fix  months 
more  than  the  three  years  ftrittly  fpeaking, 
becaufe  the  fummers  of  the  Eaft  are  dry,  it 
would  however  have  been  more  natural  to 
have  exprefied  it  by  a  drought  of  three  years ; 
but  if  the  ufual  rains  were  withheld  four  win¬ 
ters,  and  firft  appeared  late  in  the  fpring  af¬ 
ter  their  fufpenfion,  there  would  be  a  great 
energy  in  this  form  of  fpeech — three  years 
and  fix  months. 

Sir  j.  Chardin  feems  to  have  fuppofed  the 
rain  firft  returned  in  the  fpring.  For  pro- 
pofing  this  as  a  difficulty,  in  one  of  his  M  S. 
notes,  the  Prophet  faid,  “  The  barrel  of 
“  meal  fall  not  cwafte,  neither  fall  the  crufe  of 
**  oil  fail ,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  fendeth  rain 
“  upon  the  earth  but  from  the  day  of  the 
coming  of  the  rain  pnto  that  of  having  corn 
muf  there  not  be  a  confiderable  time  ?  He  an- 
fwers.  No,  not  in  the  Eaf ,  as  foon  as  there  is 
rain  there  are  herbs,  and  other  things  for  food* 
This,  though  not  clearly  exprefied,  fuppofes 
the  firft  rain  was  a  late  fpring  one,  like  that 
at  Sidon,  which  came  time  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  kind  of  fruits  and  efculent  herbs, 
and  to  deliver  from  the  feverity  of  famine. 
Farther,  I  confefs,  X  do  not  fee  any  ne- 
cefiity  of  fuppofing  the  miracle  ceafed  the 
moment  the  rain  defcended — the  words  might 
mean  no  more,  than  that  tire  miraculous  in- 
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creafe  of  the  meal  and  oil  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  ’till  the  wants  of  this  widow  of  Sa- 
repta  fhould  be  otherwife  fupplied,  of  which 
the  fall  of  rams  was  the  beginning . 

The  folicitude  of  Ahab  to  find  grafs  for 
his  horfes  and  mules,  feems  to  be  a  ftronger 
proof  that  the  firft  rain  was  in  fpring,  be- 
caufe  that  is  the  time  of  year  in  which  they 
are  wont  to  put  their  horfes  to  grafs ;  though 
this  is  not  a  proof  that  is  abfolutely  con- 
clufive,  fince  in  fuch  a  time  of  fcarcity,  the 
want  of  barley  and  ftraw  might  oblige  them 
to  look  for  moift  food  at  an  unufual  time. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubject,  it  may  not  be 
improper  farther  to  obferve,  that  Ahab’s  di¬ 
recting  Obadiah  to  fearch  for  grafs  by  the 
brooks  and  fountains  of  water,  agrees  with  Di\ 
Ruffell’s  account  of  a  common  Syrian  ham¬ 
mer,  at  which  time  the  country  is  all  quite 
parched  up,  excepting  in  thofe  places  where 
there  is  water 6. 

Sir  J. Chardins  is  perfectly  fimilar,  for  his 
remark  on  i  Kings  xviii.  5.  is,  in  everyplace 
where  there  is  water  there  is  always  grajs  and 
verdure,  for  water  makes  every  thing  grow  % 
the  Raff  '  ’  "  A  , 

XIIL  Observation  XIV* 

When  rain  doth  fall  in  thefe  countries  it 
Is  often  preceded  by  a  fquall  of  wind .  So 
the  ingenious  Editor  of  the  account  of  the 

f  P.  10. 
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Ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  city  is  fituated  in 
a  vaji  defert,  and  from  thence  called  Tadmor 
in  the  Defer!  \  tells  us  they  feldom  have  rain 
there  except  at  the  Equinoxes,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ferene  than  the  iky  all  the 
time  that  they  were  there,  (which  was  about 
a  fortnight  in  March,)  except  one  afternoon 
that  there  was  a  fmall  fhower,  preceded  by  a 
whirlwind,  which  took  up  fuch  quantities  of 
fand  from  the  defer!  as  quite  darkened  the 
Iky  \ 

Agreeably  to  this  the  Prophet  Elifha  when 
in  the  Deferts  with  the  king  of  Ifrael,  who 
was  marching  with  his  army  againft  Moab, 
and  which  was  ready  to  perifh  for  want  of 
water,  told  him,  Thus  faith  the  Lord, 
make  this  valley  full  of  ditches.  For  thus 
faith  the  Lord,  ye  fhall  not  fee  wind,  nei- 
“  ther  fhall  ye  fee  rain  ;  yet  that  valley  fhall 
“  be  filled  with  v/ater,  that  ye  may  drink, 
“  both  ye,  and  your  cattle,  and  your  beafts,” 
2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.  It  was  natural  for  a 
fquall  to  precede  this  rain,  therefore  he  faid, 
ye  lhall  not  fee  wind. 

The  circumftance  of  the  winds  taking  up 
fuch  quantities  of  fand  as  to  darken  the  Iky, 
may  ferve  to  explain  that  pafiage  of  the  facred 
hiftorian,  which  defcribes  the  heaven  as  black 
with  wind  as  well  as  clouds ,  1  Kings  xviii.  45, 
for  neither  of  thefe  circumftances,  a  fquall 
preceding  the  rain,  or  its  railing  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  daft,  is  peculiar  to  deferts.  Dr.  Ruf- 
*  Tadmor  in  the  Wildemefs,  in  2  Chron.  8.  4.  2  P.  V- 
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fel  fpeaks  of  both  as  common  at  Aleppo  % 
which  is  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  a 
defert  properly  fpeaking,  though  the  country 
to  the  eaff  ward  wears  that  name  k  The 
wind’s  prognofticating  rain  is  alfo  referred  to 
Prov.  xxv,  14,  “  Whofo  boafteth  himfelf  of 
a  falfe  gift,”  or  pretends  he  will  give 
a  valuable  gift,  and  difappoints  the  expec^ 
tation,  “  is  like  clouds  and  wind  without 
raiir.” 

Observation  XV. 

[That  little  cloud,  like  a  man  s  hand \  men-r 
tioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfaftions  of 
Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii.  44,  is  faid  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  phenomenon,  prognofticating  rain. 

So  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  M  S*  tells  us, 
great  {forms  are  wont  to  begin  with  fuch  a 
fort  of  cloud,  and  that  it  is  the  fign  of  them  at 
fea  j  and  he  propofed  to  illuftrate  this  paflage 
by  what  he  had  pbferved  in  going  from 
Ormus  toBafra ,  with  Captain  Nicholas  Vidal. 

I  am  forry  we  have  only  this  memorandum, 
and  that  I  cannot  find  a  complete  account 
of  the  obfervations  he  made  on  this  point,  in 
thefe  papers. 

Observation  XVL 

The  South  feems  to  be  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  fcriptures  fuppofe  whirlwinds  ritu¬ 
al  ly  arofe,  but  we  are  not  tp  imagine  they 
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invariably  came  from  that  point  of  the  com- 
pafs. 

As  Palmyra  was  feated  in  a  vaft  defert,  it 
is  not  certain  whence  the  whirlwind  came 
mentioned  under  the  laft  Obfervation  but 
one,  fince  it  only  fpeaks  of  its  taking  up 
vaft:  quantities  of  fand  from  the  Defert.  It 
might  do  that  from  whatever  quarter  it  came, 
fmce  a  defert  fqrrounds  Palmyra.  One  would 
however  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  the  Eaft  is 
meant,  fince  that  is  the  fide  which  is  defcribed 
as  a  vaft  wafte  f. 

Ezekiel  fpeaks  of  a  whirlwind  that  came 
from  the  North ,  eh.  i.  4,  but  this  was  what 
appeared  to  him  in  vifion ,  and  therefore  might 
not  be  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature ; 
however  hiftorians  inform  us  they  fometimes 
really  arife  from  thence.  So  the  Archbifhop 
of  Tyre,  fpgaking  of  a  battle  between  the 
Prince  of  Antioch,  and  Doldequin  King  of 
Damafeus  attended  by  fome  powerful  Turco¬ 
man  and  Arab  warriors,  tells  us,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight ,  a  mofi  terrible  whirlwind \ 
arifing  from  the  North,  appeared  in  the  field 
of  battle  l,  exerting  its  violence  on  the  ground  in 
the  fight  of  ally  ana  in  pafiing  farther  on  brought 
with  it  Juch  a  quantity  oj  dufi,  which  it  had 
taken  up,  that  it  fo  filled  the  eyes  of  the  troops 
on  both  fides  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  fight¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  length  raifing  itfelf  up,  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion ,  mounted  high  up  into  the  air  % 

1  P*  33*  a  Somewhere  not  far  from  Aleppo,  3  Geila 
Dei,  p.  821. 
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This  however  is  mentioned  as  a  memora¬ 
ble,  and  it  fhould  feem  extraordinary  thing, 
the  more  fouthern  countries  being,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  much  more  liable  to  them,  where  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maillet  they  are  wont  to  come 
from  the  South.  For  giving  an  account  of 
the  dangers  attending  the  Caravans  that  pafs 
between  Mgypt  and  Nubia ,  he  mentions  the 
rifque  they  run  of  lofing  their  way  in  thofe 
thirfty  deferts  •>  and  then  adds,  “  The  dan- 
ger  is  infinitely  greater,  when  the  South 
wind  happens  to  blow  in  thefe  deferts.  The 
“  leaft  mifchief  that  it  produces  is  the  making 
“  dry  their  leather  bottles,  or  goat-fkins 
fic  filled  with  water,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  carry  with  them  in  thefe  journies, 
“  and  by  this  means  depriving  both  man 
and  beaft  of  the  only  relief  they  have  a- 
gainft  its  violent  heats.  This  wind,  which 
“  the  Arabs  call  poifonous,  ftifles  on  the 
fpot  thofe  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
“  breathe  in  it ;  fo  that  to  guard  againft  its 
“  pernicious  effects,  they  are  obliged  to  throw 
“  themfelves  fpeedily  on  the  ground,  with 
“  their  face  clofe  to  thefe  burning  fands, 
with  which  they  are  furrounded,  and  to 
cover  their  head  with  fome  cloth  or  carpet, 
“  left  in  refpiration  they  fhould  fuck  in  that 
deadly  quality  which  every  where  attends  it. 
“  People  ought  even  to  think  themfelves  very 
“  happy  when  this  wind,  which  is  always 
“  befides  very  violent,  doth  not  raife  up 
large  quantities  of  fand  with  a  whirling 

“  motion, 
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■f*  motion,  which  darkening  the  air,  render 
**  the  guides  incapable  of  difcerning  their 
“  way.  Sometimes  whole  Caravans  have 
f*  been  buried  by  this  means  under  the  land, 
with  which  this  wind  is  frequently  charge 
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This  paffage  fliows  with  how  much  pro¬ 
priety  whirlwinds  of  the  South  are  mention¬ 
ed  :  they  are  chiefly  felt  in  the  countries  of  the 
South ;  and  they  commonly  arife  from  that 
quarter ,  but  not  always  ;  being  lbmetimes 
found  in  countries  more  to  the  North  than 
Judaea,  and  not  rifing  from  the  South. 
They  fhew  alfo  what  is  meant  by  deftrudti- 
on  coming  as  a  whirlwind*  Prov.  i.  27.] 


O  BSERVATION  XVII.  XIV* 


Dr.  Ruffell  informs  us  that  the  rains  of 
Aleppo  generally  fall  in  the  night ,  and  in  very 
heavy  fhowers  b  Probably  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  might  be  made  in  Judaea,  and  that 
the  Prophet  refers  to  it,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
a  “  Tabernacle  for  a  fhadow  in  the  day-time 
f‘  from  the  heat ;  and  for  a  place  of  refuge, 
“  and  for  a  covert  from  ftnrm  and  from  rain,5' 
[for  a  refuge  and  a  covert  from  ftorm  and  from 
rain  in  the  nighty  I  fuppofe,  if  we  exprefs  the 
thought  at  large,]  Ifa.  iv.  6. 

But  it  is  only  generally,  not  univerfally  fo, 
and  therefore  Jofephus  might  juftly  men¬ 
tion  *  it  as  a  firange ,  though  not  an  incredible 

*  dern,  p.  2x8.  1  P,  148.  a  Antiq.  L  15.  cap.  11. 
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circunlftance,  which  tradition  affirmed  to  be 
true,  that  no  rain  fell  in  the  day-time,  to  beat 
off  the  workmen,  while  the  temple  was  re¬ 
pairing  in  the  time  of  Herod,  but  all  in  the 
night,  though  the  doing  it  took  up  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Some  effefts  that  frequently  follow  the 
violence  of  their  rains  3,  and  are  explanatory 
of  fome  paffages  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Shaw  has 
given  an  account  of 4.  I  therefore  fhall  fay 
nothing  about  them  here. 

XV.  Observation  XVIII. 

Our  tranflators  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  render 
Prov.  xxv.  23  :  they  could  not  tell  whether 
Solomon  fpoke  of  the  north  wind  as  driving 
away  rain,  or  bringing  it  forth,  and  therefore 
put  one  fenfe  in  the  text,  and  the  other  in 
the  margin.  I  have  obferved  nothing  decifive 
as  to  this  point  in  the  books  of  travels  which 
I  have  perufed,  and  indeed  very  little  more 
relating  to  the  winds,  excepting  the  violent 
heat  they  fometimes  bring  with  them  in  thefe 
countries. 

At  Aleppo  “  the  coldeft  winds  in  the 
44  winter  are  thofe  that  blow  from  between 
the  north-weft  and  the  eaft,  and  the 
“  nearer  they  approach  to  the  laft-mention- 
ed  point,  the  colder  they  are  during  the 
f*  winter,  and  part  of  the  fpring.  But  from 
46  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep- 

3  The  wafhing  down  their  buildings.  4  P.  136. 
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u  ternber,  the  winds  blowing  from  the  very 
«c  fame  points,  bring  with  them  a  degree  and 
€€  kind  of  heat  which  one  would  imagine 
“  came  out  of  an  oven,  and  which,  when  it 
“  blows  hard,  will  affedt  metals  within  the 
“  houfes,  fuch  as  locks  of  room-doors,  nearly 
“  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to 
“  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
“  that  water  kept  in  jars  is  much  cooler  at 
“  this  time  than  when  a  cool  wefterly  wind 
“  blows.  In  thefe  feafons  the  only  remedy 
“  is  to  fhut  all  the  doors  and  windows,  for 
though  thefe  winds  do  not  kill  as  the  Sumy  el. 

“  (which  are  much  of  the  fame  nature)  do  in 
■“  the  defert,  yet  are  extremely  troublefome, 

€<  caufing  a  languor  and  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion  to  mod  people,  &c  V* 

There  is  a  vifible  opposition  between  this 
account  of  the  hot  winds ,  as  to  their  direction , 
and  thofe  words  of  our  Lord  %  “  When  ye 
“  fee  the  fouth  wind  blow,  ye  fay  there  will 
be  heat,  and  it  cometh  to  pafs,”  they  are 
both  hov/ever  juft :  for  Cornelius  le  Bruyn  3 
tells  us  that  when  he  was  at  Rama,  there 
was,  on  the  9th  of  October,  a  fouth-eaft 
wind,  which,  coming  from  the  defert  beyond 
Jordan,  caufed  a  great  heat ,  and  that  this 
continued  fome  days.  The  nicenefs  of  Ruf- 
fell’s  obfervations  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  fays  of  the  direftion  of 
the  hot  winds  at  Aleppo ;  nor  can  we  doubt 

1  Ruffell  p.  14,  15,  1  Luke  12.  55,  3  Tome  2. 

p.  152, 
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of  their  direction  being  from  the  fouth  in 
Judea ;  this  is  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the 
different  fituations  of  thefe  places.  In  common 
the  direftion  of  the  wind  which  brings  thefe 
great  heats  is  the  fame  as  le  Bruyn  obferved 
it  in  Judaea.  They  are  foutherly  winds  in 
Barbary 4,  and  iEgypt 5,  that  bring  heat. 

This  obfervation  of  Ruffell,  (to  indulge 
myfelf  in  fomething  of  a  digreffion  from  the 
great  defign  of  thefe  papers,  which  is  to  il- 
iuftrate  the  Scriptures,)  concerning  this 
greater  coolnefs  of  water  kept  in  jars  when 
thefe  hot  winds  blow,  than  in  the  time  of  a 
cool  wefterly  wind,  very  much  takes  off  from 
the  feeming  incredibility  of  the  account  Jo- 
fephus  gives  us  of  the  wrater  of  Jericho  s, 
which  drawn,  he  fays,  before  fun-rife  grows 
colder  upon  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  and 
affumes  the  contrary  quality  to  that  of  the 
circumambient  air  j  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
comfortably  warm  in  winter.  The  editors 
of  Jofephus  have  mentioned  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  their  notes  on  that  noble  author. 
Dr.  Ruflell’s  account  poffibly  may  be  of  ufe 
to  his  future  publifhers. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  though  it  is  a  ftill 
greater  digreffion,  that  furely  this  Pheno¬ 
menon  at  Aleppo  deferves  a  very  nice  en¬ 
quiry.  A  temporary  Thermometer  may  be 
made  with  water,  as  well  as  fpirit  of  wine 
or  quickfilver  5  and  metalline  inftruments 

4  Dr,  Shaw,  p.  134,  5  Maillet  Let.  in  p,  no. 

6  De  Bello  Jud.  L.  4.  c.  8. 
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have  been  made  to  meafure  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold :  if  then  water  is  colder  at  the 
time  thefe  hot  winds  blow  than  when  there  is 
a  cool  wefterly  wind,  and  confequently  is  left 
fened  in  its  bulk ;  and  metal  is  more  heated, 
and  confequently  more  expanded  ;  a  very  great 
difference  mu  ft  appear  between  a  water  and  a 
metalline  meafurer  of  the  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold:  and  the  afcertaining  thefe  differences, 
and  the  drawing  proper  confequences  from 
thefe  obfervations,  may  agreeably  employ  a 
Virtuofo,  and  lead  to  valuable  difcoveries. 

Observation  XIX.  XVL 

Thefe  hot  winds  are  not  deadly  at  Aleppo, 
as  they  are  in  the  defert,  but  Ruffell  gives 
us  to  underftand  they  are  troublefome  enough, 
and  oblige  people  to  Jhut  themf elves  up .  They 
are  very  incommoding  and  fuffocating  in 
Barbary  and  fEgypt  too.  1  Le  Bruyn  is  as 
unhappily  referved  as  to  his  obfervations  on 
the  weather  of  Judaea,  as  he  is  tedioufty 
exaft  in  things  of  that  kind  elfewhere,  which 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  fpent  a  much 
longer  time  there  than  moft  travellers  do, 
and  that  experience  muft  fettle  the  fenfe  of 
many  paffages  of  Scripture  of  this  fort,  cri- 
ticifmg  being  very  unequal  to  the  talk : 
however  he  fufficiently  gives  us  to  under¬ 
ftand  that  the  heat  was  violent,  and  confe¬ 
quently  difagreeable, 

1  See  Shaw  and  Mailkt  in  the  pages  referred  to  under 
the  laft  Obfervations,  andEgmorit  and  Hey  man,  v.  2.  p.  62. 
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What  a  different  interpretation  from  that 
of  many  critics  will  this  oblige  us  to  put  upon 
Cant.  iv.  16  ?  Many  of  them,  among  whom 
is  the  very  learned  Bochart,  fuppofe  the 
meaning  of  the  firft  part  of  the  verfe  to  be. 
Depart ,  O  north  wind ,  and  come  thou  fouth  ! 
St.  Jerome  x  was  anciently  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  and  calls  the  north  wind,  Ventus  du - 
rijimus ,  the  mo  ft  nipping,  pinching,  unplea- 
fant  wind.  Some  modem  critics  fay  this, 
and  much  more,  to  fupport  their  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Sanftius  3,  in  particular,  affirms  that 
the  fouth  wind  is  warm  and  humid,  which 
by  its  gentle  heat  clothes  the  trees  with  leaves ; 
and  fuppofing  that  it  might  be  objected  to 
him,  that  Virgil  fpeaks  of  the  fouth  wind  as 
deftruftive  to  flowers,  he  gravely  anfwers, 
that  the  fouth  wind  may  be  deftruftive  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  ftormy  in  Africa,  yet 
placid  and  healthful  in  P&laeftine,  becaufe  it 
blows  from  the  fea ,  from  whence  it  acquires 
an  humid  warmth  and  foftnefs.  Winds  of 
the  fame  direction,  in  different  countries, 
may  undoubtedly  produce  different,  may  pro¬ 
duce  contrary  effefts,  but  there  is  not  the 
leaft  ground  for  the  notion  of  Sanftius. 
The  fouth  wind  in  Judaea  can  hardly  be  laid 
to  blow  from  the  fea ;  in  Italy  it  certainly 
doth,  yet  is  deftruftive.  Le  Bruyn  defcribes 
it  from  experience  as  producing  great  heat , 
not  the  gentle  warmth  of  Sanftius.  If  then 
,  the  fouth  winds  of  that  country  were  as  trou- 

*  In  Com.  in  Ezech.  c.  40.  3  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  loc. 
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blefome  as  they  are  in  Barbary  and  ./Egypt, 
and  as  the  winds  from  the  defert  are  at 
Aleppo,  which  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
fouth  winds  of  Judaea  it  feems ;  or  if  they 
were  only  very  hot,  as  le  Bruyn  certainly 
found  them  to  be  in  G  (Sober,  would  the 
Spoufe  have  defired  the  north  wind  to  depart, 
and  the  fouth  wind  to  blow,  in  the  time  of 
frpit,  in  the  heat  of  fummer  that  is,  as 
thiefe  authors  imagine  ?  It  cannot  be,  The 
contrary,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  the  true  mean- 
i  ing  of  her  words,  though  I  do  not  know 
!  that  any  critic  hath  underftood  them  fo,  all 
acquiefcing  in  the  preceding  interpretion  ;  or 
the  notion  that  both  are  defired,  which  is, 
in  one  view,  drill  more  infupportable — defiring 
a  fultry,  fuffocating  wind  to  blow,  and  this 
after  having,  with  the  fame  breath,  wifhed 
for  a  wind  from  the  oppojite  quarter. 

.  None,  I  prefume,  will  deny  the  firftvvord 
may  fignify  awake,  or  arife,  O  north  wind  ! 
all  the  hefitation  muft  be  about  the  fecond, 
and  come ,  thou  fouth. !  which,  I  fuppofe, 
really  fignifies,  enter  into  thy  repofitories .  That 
Jatza  and  Bo,  with  their  derivatives,  are 
direftly  oppofed  to  each  other,  we  may  learn 
from  2  Sam.  iii.  25  :  Jatza  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  caufing  the  wind  to  blow,  Pfi 
cxxxy.  7,  Jer.  x.  13,  ch.  li.  16,  confequent- 
ly  the  verb  Bo  fhould  fignify  the  direft  con- 
I  trary,  that  is,  its  ceafing  to  blow,  or  its  en¬ 
tering  into  its  repofitory ;  juft  as  Jatza  is  ufed 
t  to  exprefs  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  its  coming  out 
Vol.  I.  .  F  ~  of 
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of  its  chamber,  Pf.  xix,  and  Bo  its  fetting  or 
entering  into  it,  Dent.  xi.  30,  Jofh.  i.  4.  And 
fo  the  true  explanation  of  thefe  words  will 
be,  Arife ,  O  north  wind!  (and  retire ,  thou 
South  ! )  blow  upon  my  garden ,  let  the  fpices 
thereof  flow  forth ,  that  my  -beloved  7?iay  come  into 
his  garden^  invited  by  the  coolnefs  and  fragrancy 
of  the  air ,  and  may  eat  his  pleaf ant  fruits  '>  for 
if  the  fouth  wind  blows ,  the  excejjive  heat  will 
forbid  his  taking  the  airy  and  oblige  hi?n  to  fhut 
clofe  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  apartments . 

IT.  Observation  XX. 

Dr.  Ruffell,  in  his  defcription  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  at  Aleppo  in  September,  tells  us  x,  that 
feldom  a  night  paffes  without  much  lightning  . 
in  the  north-weft  quarter,  but  not  attended 
with  thunder ;  and  that  when  this  lightning 
appears  in  the  weft  or  fouth-weft  points,  it  is 
a  fare  ftgn  of  the  approaching  rain,  which  is 
often  followed  with  thunder.  This  laft  claufe, 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear,  is  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  more  enlarged  account  of  the 
weather  of  the  year  1746,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  though  it  began  to  be  cloudy  on  the  4th 
of  September,  and  continued  fo  for  a  few 
days,  and  even  thundered ,  yet  no  rain  fell  ’till 
the  1  ith,  which  fhews  that  his  meaning  was,  t 
that  the  lightning  in  the  weft  or  fouth-weft 
points,  which  is  often  followed  with  thun¬ 
der,  is  a  fure  fign  of  the  approach  of  rain. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  a  fquall  of 

-  1  P* 154-  •  •  _  ;  I  ■ 
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wind  and  clouds  of  dull:  are  the  ufual  fore¬ 
runners  of  thefe  firft  rains.  Moft  of  thefe 
things  are  taken  notice  of  in  Pf.  cxxxv.  7, 
Jer.  x.  13,  Ch.  li.  16,  and  ferve  to  illuftrate 
them.  RuffelPs  account  determines, 1  think, 
that  the  Neliim,  which  our  tranflators  ren¬ 
der  vapours,  muff  mean,  as  they  elfewhere 
tranfiate  the  word,  clouds .  It  fhews  that 
God  “  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain,” 
they,  in  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  points,  being 
at  Aleppo  the  fure  prognojlics  of  rain.  The 
fqualls  of  wind  bring  on  thefe  refrefhing 
fhowers,  and  are  therefore  precious  things  of 
the  “  treafuries”  of  God.  And  when  he 
thunders ,  it  is  the  “  noife”  of  waters  in  the 
heavens.  How  graphically  do  the  Prophets 
defcribe  the  autumnal  rains,  which  God  brings 
on  the  earth  after  the  drought  of  fummer,  and 
how  much  greater  energy  appeareth  in  thefe 
words,  after  we  have  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  weather  in  the  Eaft,  than  before  ! 
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Upon  the  whole,  though  the  country  a- 
bout  Jerufalem  is  feveral  degrees  to  the  fouth 
of  Aleppo  and  Algiers,  and  a  difference  not 
much  greater,  in  point  of  latitude,  has  fame- 
times  made  a  furprizing  difference  as  to  the 
ripening  of  vegetable  productions ",  yet  they 
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1  C£  I  could  not  help  being  furprixed  at  finding  fo  great 
difference  between  the  climate  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  for 
<£  thofe  vegetable  productions  we  had  i'ome  time  ago  feeh, 
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feem  to  pafs  through  their  refpeclive  grada¬ 
tions  at  much  the  fame  time  in  all  thefe 
three  places*  as  appears  by  comparing  the 
accounts  that  are  given  us  of  Aleppo  and 
Algiers,  with  the  following  fpecimen  relating 
to  the  Holy-Land. 

The  trees  are  reprefented  by  Albertus 
Aquenlis,  as  but  juft  grown  green  at 
Jerufalem  in  March,  Gefta  Dei  per 
Fr.  309. 

And  at  Aleppo,  according  to  Ruffel,  their 
leajiefs  ftate  continues  no  longer  than 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March. 

According  to  Raimond  de  Agiles,  though 
a  conftderabie  part  of  the  harvejt  was 
got  in  at Ramula,  orRamah,  as  it  is  now 
called,  yet  not  all,  when  the  Croifade 
army  (in  which  he  was)  arrived  there 
in  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  Gefta  Dei,  &c.  p.  173.  In  like 
manner  Fulcherius  Carnotenfius  gives 
us  to  underftand  that  the  harveft  atRa- 
mula  was  ripe,  but  not  gathered  in, 
about  the  middle  of  May,  A.  D.  1102, 
p.  413.  See  alfo  p.  1017  \ 

And 

inftance,  were  here”  (about  Leghorn,)  “  now  in  blof- 
fom.  We  were  indeed  told,  that  this  was  fomething 
extraordinary,  and  owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  laii  win-- 
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4‘  ter.”  Egmont  and  Heyman’s  Trav.  Vol.  i.  p.  46. 

a  It  is  fuppofed  in  the  Scripture,  that  the  barley-harvefl 
was  earlier  than  the  wheat ;  it  is  fo,  itfeems,  at  this  day  : 
for  Haflelquifl  found  the  people  carrying  home  barley,  the 
fecond  of  May,  N.  S,  in  the  country  between  Acra  and 
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And  in  Barbary,  Shaw  tells  us,  harvejl- 
time  is  in  like  manner  in  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  p.  137; 
but  at  Aleppo  it  appears  to  be  rather 
fooner,  being  generally  over  by  the 
20th  of  May,  Ruffell  p.  17. 

The  middle  of  March  was  found  to  be^ 
the  ear  lie ft  time  for  beans  near  Tripoli, 
(about  half-way  from  Aleppo  to  Je- 
rufalem,)  Gefta  Dei,  &c.  p.  26. 

And  beans  are  ufually  full-podded  in 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  in  Barbary,  Shaw, 

p.  1 4.O.  r  J 

If  St*  Jerome  may  be  believed,  the  vin¬ 
tage  in  Judaea  is  not  till  the  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  Oftober, 
Com.  in  Amos  c.  4. 

The  vintage  at  Aleppo  begins  as  foon, 
lafting  from  the  15th  of  September 
to  the  fame  day  of  November,  accord-  h 
ing  to  Egmont  and  Heyman,  V.  ii.  p. 
348.  So  Shaw  fays  the  grape  begins 
to  ripen  in  Barbary  the  latter  end  of 
July  \  and  is  ready  for  the  vintage  in 
September,  p.  146.  j 

Nazareth,  it  ripening  there  about  that  time,  p.  153;  but 
he  found  the  wheat  was  not  ripe  the  1 4th  of  May,  for  travel¬ 
ling  that  day  in  the  road  from  Acra  to  Seide,  he  faw  a  fhep- 
herd  eating  for  his  dinner  half-ripe  ears  of  wheat  after  they 
were  roafted,  with  which  Haflelquift  himfelf  was  alfo  treat¬ 
ed  by  him,  p.  1 66.  The  wheat  then  is  feveral  days  later 
than  the  barley. 

2  The  account  of  Albertus  Aquenfis,  (Gefta  Dei,  p, 
1765)  may  be  underftood  fo  as  not  to  contradict  this  repre- 
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And  we  muft  be  content  to  make  our  efti~ 
mate  accordingly,  and  confider  the  accounts 
of  i\leppo  and  Algiers  as  nearly  defcriptive 
of  what  happens  in  the  Holy-Land,  until  a 
more  particular  and  accurate  defcription  of 
it  fhall  be  given  us,  by  fome  curious  obferver 
that  fhall  vifit  that  country. 

[I  will  only  add  here,  that  if  fruits  ripen 
at  Aleppo,  Jerufalem,  and  in  Barbary,  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  have  been  the  lat- 
ler  end  of  July ,  or  rather  the  beginning  of 
Auguft ,  that  the  Spies  were  fent  out  by  Mofes 
to  iearch  the  Promifed  Land. 

For  Mofes  telleth  us,  the  time  of  giving  them 
their  inftruftions  was  the  time  of  the  firft-ripe 

fentation.  The  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Croifade  army,  in 
j  C99,  is  faid  to  have  been  begun  June  the  7th,  and  to  have 
ended  July  the  15th,  (Gefta  Dei,  p.  750,  and  752,)  con- 
fequently  before  grapes  ripen,  according  to  what  happens  in 
Barbary  ;  yet  Albertus  Aquenfis,  complaining  of  the  great 
want  of  water  among  the  befiegers  in  the  abovementioned 
page,  obferves,  there  was  always  there  a  great  plenty  of 
grapes  and  of  wine  among  the  Chiefs,  and  thofe  that  had 
money.  But  then  thofe  grapes  might  not  be  fuch  as  grew 
in  that  country  :  in  a  fucceeding  place  (p.  285.)  the  fame 
writer  tells  us,  that  pomegranates ,  wine,  and  other  refrefh- 
ments  were  fent  to  this  fiege  from  Cyprus  by  way  of  prefent, 
and  if  by  way  of  prefent  they  might  be  carried  from  thence 
for  fale  too.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  pomegra¬ 
nates  ripen  not  in  Barbary  hill  Auguji ,  p.  145,  which  is 
later  than  the  time  grapes  begin  to  be  fit  to  eat  there,  con- 
fequently  the  country  that  could  fend  ripe  pomegranates  to 
that  fiege  could  fend  ripe  grapes,  though  the  grapes  about 
Jerufalem  might  not  be  at  that  time  fufficiently  ripe.  And 
indeed,  had  thefe  ripe  grapes  been  the  produce  of  the 
Holy-Land,  the  common  foldiers  would  have  feized  them 
for  their  own  ufe  :  they  would  not  have  been  tailed  only  by 
the  wealthy. 
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grapes ,  Numb.  xiii.  20.  At  forty  days  end 
they  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  large 
bunch  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs, 
v.  23,  25.  The  three  forts  of  fruits  then 
are  contemporaries,  and  grapes  continue  in 
perfection  after  they  begin  to  ripen.  All  this 
agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw’s  account,  who  tells 
us,  grapes  begin  to  ripen  in  Barbary  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  July ,  and  are  ready  for  the  vintage 
in  September ;  that  the  kermez  or  kermoufe, 
the  jig  properly  fo  called,  which  they  preferve 
and  make  up  into  cakes,  (confequently  that 
which  is  moft  ufeful  for  food,)  is  rarely  ripe 
before  Augujl ;  and  that  that  month  of  Au- 
guft  produces  the  jirfi  pomegranates  4.  They 
received  their  orders  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  and  returned  about  the  middle  of 
September ;  and  their  obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  the  fatnefs  of  the  land  muft  have  related 
to  the  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country,  rather  than  to  the  corn ,  which  had 
been  long  gathered  in,  and  laid  concealed  in 
Jecret  repofitories.] 

Observation  XXII.  xiX. 

We  muft  not  however  imagine  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  weather  in  all  thefe  three 
places  are  exadtly  alike  :  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked  one  difference  relating  to  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  firft  rains  in  autumn.  Dr. 

Shaw  informing  us,  that  they  do  not  fall  in 

4  Tom.  I.  part  3.  §.  2. 
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the  Holy-Land  in  an  ufual  way  ’till  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  whereas  in  Bar¬ 
bary  they  often  fall  in  September,  as  they 
alfo  commonly  do,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffell, 
at  Aleppo. 

If  this  account  concerning  the  Holy-Land 
be  juft,  it  is  vifible  that  the  intention  of  So¬ 
lomon  in  Ecclef.  x.i.  2,  “  Give  a  portion  to 
“  /even,  and  alfo  to  eight ,  &c,”  could  not  be, 
give  a  good  portion  of  thy  feed  to  thy  field  in  the 
month  *1 ifriy  &c  ’,  fmce  as  Tifri  anfwers  to 
the  latter  end  of  September  and  firft  part  of 
October,  and  they  do  not  even  begin  to 
plough  till  after  the  rains  %  a  good  portion  of 
their  feed  could  not,  in  common,  be  given 
to  the  fields  of  Judaea  in  Tifri,  nor  indeed 
any  at  all,  the  fowing  of  the  earliefi  wheat 
not  being  till  the  iniddle  of  Odtober  at  Aleppo 
or  Algiers,  which  yet  the  Chaldee  Paraphraft 
fuppofes.  But  this  explanation  may  perhaps 
point  out  the  country  of  the  Paraphraft. 
W ere  remarks  to  be  made  with  accuracy  on 
the  weather  of  thofe  eaftern  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  anciently  refided,  and  on 
their  agriculture,  &c,  it  would  ferve  to 
explain  many  paffages  in  their  old  books, 
and  perhaps  determine  the  countries  where 
fuch  and  fuch  books  were  written,  or  fuch 
and  fuch  deciftons  given.  Every  body  muft 
be  fenftbie,  very  curious  obfervations  might 
be  made  on  this  fubjeft ;  but  as  for  me,  I 


1  See  Lightfoot,  y.  2.  p,  544, 
fell  p.  1 6. 
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will  only  remark,  that,  on  account  of  thefe 
differences,  thefe  writings  are  very  infufficient 
to  determine  points  of  this  kind,  of  which 
T)r.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  very  ample  and 
convincing  proof. 

Observation  XXIII. 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  too  may  be  re- 
quifite  to  be  made  to  explain  fome  paffages 
of  Scripture,  which  fpeak  of  the  weather  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  that  of  Judaea,  and 
fhould  be  added  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
foregoing  articles.  Thus  Jacob  complains  of 
the  drought  in  the  day-time  in  Mefopotamia, 
and  of  the  froji  of  the  nights  there  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Rauwolff,  fpeaking  of  his  going 
down  the  Euphrates,  gives  us  to  underftand 
that  he  was  wont  to  wrap  himfeif  up  in  a 
frize  coat  in  the  night-time,  to  keep  him¬ 
feif  from  the  froji  and  dew ,  which  are  very 
frequent  and  violent  there  1 ;  the  heat  or 
drought  of  the  day  might  well  be  equally 
complained  of  by  Jacob,  for  Thevenot  tells 
us  2,  that  when  he  travelled  in  this  country 
of  Mefopotamia,  the  heat  was  fo  excefjive ,  that 
though  he  wore  upon  his  head  a  great  black 
handkerchief  which  he  could  fee  through, 
after  the  manner  of  the  eaftern  people  when 
they  travel,  yet  he  had  many  times  his  fore¬ 
head  fo  fcorched  as  to  fwell  exceedingly, 
and  fo  as  to  have  the  fkin  come  off,  and 

1  Ray’s  Travels,  p.  155,  156,  1  Part  II,  p.  52* 
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that  his  hands  alfo  were  continually  fcorched. 
In  the  day  the  drought  confumed  me,  and  the 
froji  by  night .  Gen.  xxxi.  40. 

[The  fixth  Vol.  of  MS.  C.  enables  me  to 
give  my  readers  an  addition  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  which  is  too  curious  to  be  fuppreffed. 

5 this  pa f age  (he  is  fpeaking  of  Gen.  xxxi. 
40,)  is  one  of  thofe  many  places  of  Scripture , 
which  f  ew  the  importance  of  knowing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  countries ,  which  ferved  as  the  theatre 
to  all  the  tranfadlions  there  recounted .  For  in 
Europe  the  days  and  nights  refemble  each  other , 
with  ref  peel  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold ; 
but  it  is  quite  other  wife  in  the  Eaft .  In  the 
Lower  Afia ,  in  particular ,  the  day  is  always  hot, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  fifteen  degrees  above 
the  horizon  no  cold  is  felt ,  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter  itfelfi  On  the  contrary,  in  the  height  of 
fummer  the  nights  are  as  cold  as  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  March.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
in  Perfia  and  Fur  key  they  always  make  ufe  of 
furred  habits  in  the  country ,  fuch  only  being 
fufiicient  to  refifi  the  cold  of  the  nights .  I  have 
travelled  in  Arabia ,  and  in  Mefopotamia  (the 
theatre  of  the  adventures  of  Jacob,)  both  in 
winter  and  in  fummer,  and  have  found  the  truth 
of  what  the  Patriarch  faid,  “  Float  he  was 
i<a  fcorched  with  heat  in  the  day,  and  fiif- 
i(  fened  with  cold  in  the  night .”  This  con¬ 
trariety  in  the  qualities  of  the  air  in  twenty  four 
hours  is  extremely  great  in  fame  places,  and 
not  conceivable  by  thofe  that  have  not  feen  it : 
me  would  imagine  they  had  pa  fed  in  a  moment 
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from  the  violent  heats  of  fummer  to  the  depth 
of  winter.  Lhus  it  hath  pie afed  God  to  temper 
the  heat  of  the  fun  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  nights , 
without  which  the  greatef  part  of  the  Eaf 
would  be  barren ,  and  a  defer t :  the  earth  could 
not  produce  any  thing.  And  then  after  fome 
reflections  on  the  temperature  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  under,  or  near,  the  line,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  of  Batavia :  the  agreeablenefs  of  that 
country  to  the  conftitutions  of  the  Dutch, 
who  tranfplanted  themfelves  thither  from  a 
northern  climate  ;  and  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants  of  Europe  ;  he  clofes  with  obferving,- 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  fpeaks  of  this  contra¬ 
riety  of  the  eaftern  days  and  nights  in  his 
xxxvi  ch.  v.  30  3. 

Mr.  Drummond,  who  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  pafs  over  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  on  account  of  the  brutality  of  the 
Officer  that  commanded  at  Beer,  obferved 
the  like  difference  between  the  days  and 
nights  on  the  Syrian  fide  of  the  Euphrates  : 
for  he  tells  us  4,  cc  In  this  country  we  always 
**  found  the  mornings  cold ,  and  the  day 
fcorching  hot”  There  is  nothing  wonder- 
s  ful  in  the  Second  particular,  but  it  is  natural 
to  be  furprized  at  the  firft,  fince  this  jour¬ 
ney  from  Aleppo  to  the  Euphrates  com¬ 
menced  Auguft  17,  1747,  and  ended  the 
laid  day  of  that  month.  Cold  mornings  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft  in  the  Deferts  of  Arabia, 
near  the  Euphrates,  appears  ftrange,  but  is, 

3  See  alfo  Baruch  2.  29.  4  P.  205. 
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we  fee,  confirmed  by  very  different  authors  : 
how  well  founded  then  the  complaint  of 
Jacob  !] 


CHAP.  II. 


Concerning  the  living  in  Tents  there . 


Obse  r  vat  i  on  I. 


HOWEVER  pleafant  the  dwelling  un¬ 
der  tents  may  be  in  this  country  in 
fummer,  and  the  taking  now  and  then  a  re- 
paft  there  in  fome  favourable  days  of  win¬ 
ter,  yet  the  fever ity  of  the  weather  at  fome 
times  may  make  the  conftant  living  in  tents 
feem  ftrange  to  fome,  which  the  Patriarchs 
are  faid  to  do,  if  not  incredible. 

This  apprehenfion  will  not  be  leflened  by 
the  complaints  of  fome  modern  travellers  : 
fuch  as  that  of  Maundrell,  who  fpeaking  of 
lodging  under  tents  in  the  night  preceding 
the  2d  of  March,  fays,  they  were  glad  to 
part  early  in  the  morning  from  their  cam- 
pagnia  lodging,  the  weather  being  too  raoifl 
and  cold  for  fuch  difcipline ;  and  prefently 
after,  in  defcribing  the  pouring  down  of  rain, 
attendeckwith  lightning  and  thunder,  on  the 
3d  of"  March,  he  complains  that  they  knew 
not  well  which  to  be  moft  concerned  for, 
themfelves  who  enjoyed  the  inferable  com¬ 
fort  of  a  dropping  tent,  or  their  fervants  and 
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horfes,  which  had  nothing  but  their  own 
clothes  to  proteft  them. 

They  that  read  fuchpaffages  may  wonder, 
at  the  common  fuppofition  of  Abraham’s 
dwelling  in  tents  through  the  whole  year  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  Ifaac’s  and  Jacob’s  imi¬ 
tating  his  example ;  and  the  living  of  the 
Rechabites  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah,  and  for  feveral  ages  before  his 
time.  That  this  however  was  the  fa£t,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  fince  it  is  done  by 
great  numbers  in  that  very  country  at  this 
day. 

I  will  not  fay  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  obferving,  that  Canaan  lies  more  to  the 
fouth  than  the  places  of  which  Maundreli 
fpeaks  ;  or  that  they  might  not  fo  well  un- 
derftand  the  manner  of  pitching  their  tents, 
for  fhooting  off  the  rain,  as  the  modern  Arabs 
who  live  thus,  or  the  Patriarchs  :  there  maybe 
fomething  in  thofe  obfervations,  but  no  great 
matter.  The  true  anfwer,  I  believe,  is,  that 
that  difcipline  might  appear  fevere  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Englifhmen,  which  was  fafe  to  the 
Patriarchs  and  Rechabites,  who  were  ufed  to 
this  way  of  lfe9  and  which  is  accordingly 
praftifed  by  many  at  this  very  day  even  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Palaeftine. 

That  the  Arabs  do  now  praftife  it,  and 
fpend  their  winters  as  wTell  as  their  fummers 
in  thefe  habitations,  is  a  moft  certain  fact. 
So  Monf.  d’Arvieux,  who  made  a  vifit  to 
the  Arabs  of  Mount  Carmel  by  order  of 
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Lewis  XIV,  informs  us  l,  that  they  have  no 
other  places  to  dwell  in  but  tents ,  which  are 
fet  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  rain 
flicies  off  without  penetrating  them.  Sandy s 
goes  farther  %  and  fays  of  thefe  Arabs,  that 
they  lived  in  tents,  according  to  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  that  nation,  even  during  the  win¬ 
ter ,  although  poffeft  of fundry  convenient  houfes . 

I  do  not  know  that  any  have  made  this 
account  of  the  Patriarchs  living  in  tents,  an 
objection  to  the  Old  Teftament  hiftory ;  but 
had  not  the  faft  been  uncontrovertible, 
Maundrelfs  complaints  might  have  formed 
an  objection  as  plaufible  as  multitudes  that 
are  made ,  and  which  arife  merely  from  our 
unacquaintednefs  with  antiquity,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Eaft. 

Observation  II. 

Our  people,  who  are  fo  extremely  watch¬ 
ful  over  their  public  paftures  to  guard  them 
from  intruders,  and  fo  ready  to  go  to  law 
with  their  next  neighbours  about  their  right 
to  common,  or  the  number  of  be aft s  they  lhall 
feed  there,  may  think  it  very  ftrange  that 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  Kenites  and  Recha- 
bites,  fhould  have  been  permitted  to  move 
up  and  down,  and  feed  their  flocks  and  herds 
unmolefted,  in  inhabited  countries  as  well  as  in 
defer  ts . 

1  V  oy.  dans  la  Pal  par  la  Roque  p,  173.  *  P.  158. 

3  But 
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But  this  ancient  cuftom  ftill  continues  in 
Paltejline,  which,  depopulated  as  it  is,  pro¬ 
bably  has  as  many  inhabitants  in  its  towns, 
as  it  had  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  to  Palaeftine ;  there  are  many 
that  live  in  Barbary,  and  other  places,  in  the 
fame  manner.  And  as  the  Kenites  and 
Rechabites  lived  in  Palaeftine  in  tents,  and 
paftured  their  cattle  there  without  molefta- 
tion  when  the  country  was  very  populous ,  fo 
Maillet  allures  us  3  that  great  numbers  of 
thefe  people  that  live  in  tents,  come  into 
/Egypt  itfelf  to  pafture  their  cattle,  a  very 
populous  country,  and  indeed  the  HollaJid  of 
the  Levant.  As  I  do  not  know  his  account 
has  ever  appeared  in  Englilh,  I  will  here  give 
it  my  reader. 

“  Befides  thefe  native  inhabitants  of 
€C  /Egypt,  who  have  fixed  habitations,  and 
“  compofe  thofe  numerous  and  populous  vil- 
<e  lages  of  which  I  have  fpoken  above,  there 
te  are  alfo  in  that  part  of  the  country 
“  that  is  next  the  deferts,  and  even  often  in 
“  thofe  that  border  on  the  Nile ,  a  fort  of  wan- 
“  dering  people,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and 
“  change  their  habitation,  as  the  want  of' 
“  pafture  or  the  variety  of  the  feafons  lead 
“  them.  Thefe  people  are  called  Bedouin 
“  Arabs ;  and  we  may  reckon  there  are 
“  above  two  millions  of  them  in  /Egypt. 
“  Some  keep  on  the  mountains,  and  at  a' 
6€  diftance  from  the  cities  and  villages,  but 

3  Let.  i.  p.  24,  25« 

“  always 
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ts  always  in  places  where  it  is  eafy  for  them 
“  to  have  water.  Others  pitch  their  tents* 
“  which  are  very  low  and  poor,  in  the 
“  neighbourhood  of  places  that  are  inha- 
“  bited,  where  they  permit  them  for  a  fmall 
“  recompence  to  feed  their  flocks.  They 
“  even  give  them  up  fome  lands  to  culti- 
“  vate  for  their  own  ufe,  only  to  avoid 
€€  having  any  mifunderftanding  with  people* 
“  who  can  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  with- 
€€  out  any  danger  of  having  it  returned  upon 
99  them.  For  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this 
*c  kind,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pe- 
ct  netrate  a  day’s  journey  into  the  deferts, 
9C  where  by  their  extreme  frugality,  and  by 
49  the  knowledge  they  have  of  places  of 
€C  water,  they  can  fubfift  feveral  months 
“  without  great  difficulty.  There  is  not  a 
44  more  agreeable  fight  in  the  world,  than 
44  the  beholding  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber,  December,  and  January,  thofe  vafl: 
“  meadows,  where  the  grafs,  almofl:  as  high 
as  a  man,  is  fo  thick,  that  a  bullock  laid 
<c  in  it  has  enough  of  it  without  riling, 
(c  within  his  reach,  to  feed  on  for  a  whole 
i(  day,  all  covered  with  habitations  and  tents, 
with  people  and  herds.  And  indeed  it  is 
i(  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  Bedouins 
<c  flock  into  fEgypt,  from  three  or  four  hun- 
“  dred  leagues  diftance,  in  order  to  feed  their 
“  camels  and  horfes  there.  The  tribute 
(<  which  they  require  of  them  for  granting 
“  this  permiffion,  they  pay  with  the  produce 
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cc  of.  fome  manufadfures  of  their  wool,  or 
“  with  fome  fheep,  which  they  fell  as  well 
“  as  their  lambs,  or  fome  young  camels, 
which  they  difpofe  of.  As  to  what  re- 
ic  mains,  accuftomed  as  they  are  to  extreme 
“  frugality,  they  live  on  a  little,  and  a  very 
<c  fmall  matter  is  fufficient  for  their  fupport. 
C£  After  having  fpent  a  certain  fpace  of  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile ,  they  retire 
“  into  the  deferts,  from  whence  by  routs, 
“  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  they  pafs 
“  into  other  regions,  to  dwell  there  in  like 
*s  manner  fome  months  of  the  year,  till  the 
“  return  of  the  ufuai  feafon  calls  them  back 
**  to  JE gyptfo 

We  lee  here  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  feed 
their  cattle,  not  only  in  the  deferts  adjoining 
to  cultivated  countries,  but  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  that  are  full 
of  people  too.  The  commons  then  of  thefe 
countries  are  not,  cannot  be  appropriated  to 
this  or  that  village,  this  or  that  diftridt,  but 
lie  open  to  all,  nor  have  they  any  notion  of 
our  rights  of  commoning  \  It  was  fo  an¬ 
ciently  in  Ifrael,  as  appears  by  the  cafe  of 
the  Kenites  and  Rechabites ;  as  well  as  by 
that  ancient  conftitution  among  the  Jews, 
afcribed  by  them  to  jofhua,  and  which  is  the 
firft  of  ten  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  by  him,  by  which  it  was  lawful 
to  feed  a  flock  in  the  woods,  every  where, 
without  any  regard  to  the  divifion  of  the 
1  Vide  P.ekndi  Palaeft.  p.  261. 
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lands  between  the  tribes,  fo  that  thofe  of  the 
tribe  of  Napthali  might  feed  a  flock  in  the 
woods  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Thefe  ufages 
are  extremely  contrary  to  ours ;  the  obferving 
therefore  that  they  continue  fill  in  full  force 
in  the  Eaft,  may  be  requifite  to  engage  us  to 
admit  fuch  fuppofitions,  in  fettling  the  Old 
Teftament  hiftory,  as  we  might  otherwife 
hardly  be  willing  to  allow. 

Obser  vat  ion  III. 

[Though  they  have  tents  for  their  own 
dwelling,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Arabs  have 
many  conveniences  for  flickering  their  cattle, 
but  that  in  common  they  are  left  expofed  to 
all  weathers. 

When  the  prophet  Ezekiel  threatens  the 
Ammonites,  that  Rabbah,  their  capital,  fhould 
be  a  fable  for  camels,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
the  Arabs  Were  obliged  to  have  fuch  places, 
for  thefe  more  tender  animals.  Sir  J.  Char¬ 
din,  in  a  note  on  that  place  *,  allures  us  of 
the  contrary  :  As  they  give  camels  to  eat  on  the 
ground,  he  tells  us,  and  do  not  litter  them ,  they 
want  no  buildings  for  them .  And  accordingly 
as  camels  feed  in  very  barren  and  dry  places , 
where  only  nettles  and  thorns  grow ,  which  they 
eat,  and  thiflles  and  heath ,  and  remain  abroad 
in  rain  and  fnow,  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  for 
them  but  mire,  where  they  fip,  and  plunge,  and 

fall,  in  which  cafe  they  rife  again  with  difficulty. 

»  , 

*  Ezdk.  25.  5. 
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It  is  true.  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes  a  the  Cattle 
of  thefe  countries  would  be  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  they  are,  if  they  had  fome  lit¬ 
tle  flicker  in  winter ;  but  as  it  is,  they  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  we  find  the  camel  itfelf 
will  pafs  through  their  winters  very  well 
without  fuch  conveniences,  from  what  Sir 
J.  Chardin  hath  told  us. 

Ruins  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  countries  for  the  (bettering 
their  cattle  3,  and  we  may  very  poffibly  fuppofe 
Ezekiel  thought  of  this  management,  when 
he  defcribeth  Rabbah  as  being  to  be  made  a 
place  of  camels,  which  is  all  the  original 
means,  I  apprehend,  the  word  being  by  no 
means  fo  determinate  as  the  Englifh  term 
ft  able,  and  may  as  well  be  underftood  to 
fignify,  that  camels  fiiould  eat  the  vegetables 
which  fliould  grow  in  the  place  where  Rab¬ 
bah  then  flood,  as  that  they  fliould  make  ufe 
of  the  ruins  of  that  city  for  Jhelter  during 
the  night,  or  in  winter,  for  their  camels, 
which  the  term  ftable  feems  to  imply.  So 
it  is  tranflated  paftures,  Pf.  xxiii.  2.] 

Observation  IV,  III* 

But  they  not  only  feed  their  flocks  tod  their 
herds,  it  feems,  they  fometimes  alfo  fow  corn 
in  thefe  lands,  according  to  Maillet. 

This  however  is  not  fo  readily  admitted  as 
the  other.  In  Barbary,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
be  very  common,  but  that  it  is  not  fo  agree- 

P.  169,  3  Maundrell,  p.  19,  and  many  other  authors. 
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able  to  the  people  of  fEgypt,  we  may  learn 
from  what  Capt.  Norden  relates  of  a  Bedouin 
in  fEgypt,  whofe  name  was  Hafier  Abuaffi, 
who  dwelt  near  the  mountains  oppofite  to 
Monfaluut,  and  fowed  and  planted  there, 
levying  a  tythe  alfo  upon  the  crops  of  his 
fubjects,  which  was  without  the  permiflion 
of  the  government  at  Cairo,  and  occafioned  a 
report  to  be  fpread  every  time  that  the 
Senfchiak  went  to  Monfaluut,  that  it  was 
determined  to  make  war  upon  him,  though  the 
affair  was  always  accommodated  by  means  of 
feme  purfes,  or  other  prefents  that  he  made  \ 
May  we  not  from  hence  conjedture,  that 
the  Rechabites  did  at  firji  condudl  themfelves 
as  the  Arabs  of  Barbary  now  do,  and  fome 
of  the  Bedouins  of  ALgypt,  but  that  fome 
mifunderftandings,  of  great  confequence, 
arifing  hence  in  procefs  of  time  between  them 
and  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  which  were 
owing  to  wine,  Jonadab,  who  was  then  the 
fheck  or  head  of  that  family,  folemnly  charged 
them  for  the  future  never  to  drink  wine, 
which  had  been  the  immediate  caufe  of  this 
terrible  feud,  nor  to  attempt  to  fow  any  lands, 
which  had  been  the  more  remote  occafion 
of  it,  but  to  content  themfelves  with  feeding 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  common  paftures 
of  that  country ;  that  fo  none  of  thefe  ani- 
mofities  might  for  time  to  come  arife,  and 
the  umbrage  they  had  lately  given  the  Ifrael- 
ites  might  be  forgotten ;  which  injunction  of 

*  \ol.  2.  p,  32, 
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their  chief  they  had  facredly  obeyed  to  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ? 

What  may  appear  more  extraordinary  ftill 
is,  that  thefe  Bedouins,  who  do  fow,  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  very  fugacious  in  the  choice  of 
the  lands  they  cultivate :  fo  the  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary 
tells  us  s,  who  obferves,  that  the  Moors  of 
that  country  are  divided  into  tribes  like  the 
Arabians,  and  like  them  dwell  in  tents  form¬ 
ed  into  itinerant  villages  that  “  thefe  wan- 
“  derers  farm  lands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  fow  and  cultivate  them,  pay- 
“  ing  their  rent  with  the  produce,  fuch  as 
“  fruits,  corn,  wax,  &c.  They  are  very 
Jkilful  in  chufing  the  moft  advantageous 
c‘  foils  for  every  feafon,  and  very  careful  to 
“  avoid  the  Turkifh  troops,  the  violence  of 
“  the  one  little  fuitingthe  fimplicity  of  the 
“  other.”  It  appeareth  from  Dr,  Shaw,  that 
thofe  whom  the  author  of  this  hiftory  of 
the  piratical  ftates  calls  Moors,  and  defcribeth 
as  like  the  Arabians,  are  in  truth  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  h 

One  would  think  that  Ifaac  poUeHM  the 
like  fagacity ,  when  he  fowed  in  the  land  of 
Gerar,  and  received  that  year  an  hundred-fold , 
Gen.  xxvi.  12.  It  fhould  feem  too,  from 
the  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  that  thole 
lands  Ifaac  cultivated  were  like  thofe  of  thefe 
Moors,  hired  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the 
Country ;  there  would  otherwife  have  been  no 
*  P»  44,  45.  3  P.  220,  &c. 
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pretence  for  the  king  of  Gerar  to  have  faid 
to  him,  “  Go  from  us,  for  thou  art  mightier 
than  we,”  v.  16.  To  have  faid  to  a  per- 
fon  of  Ifaac’s  power,  who  cultivated  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar,  but  to  which 
Gerar  had  no  right,  “  depart,”  would  have 
been  an  infolence  that  king  would  hardly 
have  ventured  upon ;  but  if  the  right  of 
farming  thefe  lands  depended  on  agreements 
made  with  Gerar,  the  king  of  that  country 
might,  after  the  reaping  the  crop,  gracefully 
enough  refufe  his  permiffion  a  fecohd  time, 
and  affign  this  as  the  reafon. 

IV.  Observation  V. 

Inconfiftent  then  as  this  flitting  kind  of 
life  feerns  to  be  with  agriculture,  the  more 
peaceful  Bedouins  of  thefe  times  ftill  praftife 
it,  as  the  Patriarchs  fometimes  did  of  old  $ 
but  there  are  other  Arabs,  that  rather  fup- 
ply  themfelves  with  com  by  violence  than  by 
tillage. 

The  account  prefixed  to  thofe  noble  Ruins 
of  Balbec,  publiflied  in  1757,  mentions  one 
kind  of  depredation  I  never  before  took  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  which  deferves  particular  atten¬ 
tion  :  it  is  the  robbing  the  hufbandmen  of 
their  feed-corn .  The  valley  in  which  Balbec 
ftands,  though  very  rich,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  a  mo  ft  delightful  fpot,  produces 
very  little  wood,  and  indeed  “  though 
f<  fhadc,”  fays  the  ingenious  publifher  of 
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thefe  drawings  \  be  fo  effential  an  article 
“  of  Oriental  luxury,  yet  few  plantations 
<c  of  trees  are  feen  in  Turkey,  the  inhabi- 
“  tants  being  difcouraged  from  labours  which 
4C  produce  fuch  diftant  and  precarious  enjoy- 
“  ment,  in  a  country  where  even  the  annual 
€e  fruits  of  their  induftry  are  uncertain.  In 
“  Falcefiine  we  have  often  feen  the  hufband- 
Cfi  man  fowing,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
“  friend  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  of  the 
€c  feed  ” 

The  over-running  defolate  countries  by 
the  Arabs  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxv.  4 ; 
and  their  lying  in  wait  for  prey,  Jer.  iii.  2  ; 
and  this  robbing  the  hufbandman  of  his  feed, 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice  of 
theirs,  and  to  have  been  referred  to  Pf.  cxxvi. 
5,  6,  and  made  an  image,  by  the  Pfalmift,  of 
the  happy  iffiie  of  the  firft  eflays  of  the  Jews 
to  re-people  their  country :  for  furely  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  fuppofe  thefe  verfes 
refer  to  violences  of  this  fort,  than  to  imagine 
with  many  interpreters,  indeed  all,  for  ought 
I  know,  that  have  touched  on  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  they  allude  to  a  countryman’s 
anxiety  who  fows  his  corn  in  a  very  fcarce 
time,  and  is  afraid  of  the  failure  of  the  next 
crop. 

The  Xfraeiites  that  returned  from  Babylon, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  fimilar  circumftances  to  huf- 
bandmen  fowing  their  corn,  amidft  furround- 

1  p.  5- 
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ing  encampments  of  oppreffive  Arabs.  Their 
rebuilding  their  towns  and  their  temple  re- 
fembled  a  time  of  fowing,  for  from  thefe 
things  they  were  willing  to  hope  for  a  great 
Jncreafe  of  people ;  but  they  that  continued 
in  Babylon  had  reafon  to  be  jealous,  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  would  defeat  thefe  ef¬ 
forts,  and  deftroy  thefe  riling  fettlements. 
A  facred  hiftorian  exprefsly  mentions  fuch 
difficulties,  “  When  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah, 
“  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites, 
<c  and  the  Afhdodites,  heard  that  the  walls 
(t  of  jerufalem  were  made  up,  and  that  the 
“  breaches  began  to  be  Hopped,  then  they 
were  very  wroth,  and  confpired  all  of 
them  together,  to  come  and  to  fight  againft 
“  Jerufalem,  and  to  hinder  it.”  Neh.  iv. 
7,  8.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  forefee  thefe 
oppofitions  :  the  Arabs  had  undoubtedly  pas¬ 
tured  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  pitched  their 
tents  all  over  Judaea  when  left  defolate,  and 
perhaps  others  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
had  feized  upon  fome  of  the  difpeopled  dif- 
t  rifts,  that  laid  mod:  convenient  for  them ; 
it  was  then  the  int'ereft  of  the  Arabs,  and 
of  fuch  other  nations,  to  difcourage  what 
in  them  laid  the  return  of  Ifrael  in  any 
numbers  into  the  country  of  their  fathers, 
fn  oppofition  to  this  jealoufy  the  Prophet 
expreffes  his  hope,  perhaps  predicts,  that  there 
would  be  an  happy  lflue  of  thefe  beginnings 
to  re- people  their  country.  Make  the  people 
of  our  captivity  to  return ,  0  Lord !  into  their 

country % 
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country ,  like  the  jlreams  of  the  fouth ,  to  caufe 
thefe  deferts  to  flourifh  again  ;  let  them  be  per - 
funded,  that  though  they  lay  thefe  foundations  of 
repeopling  their  country  with  an  anxiety  like 
that  of  a  poor  huibandman,  that  goes  forth 
weeping ,  for  fear  he  jhould  be  robbed  of  his 
feed,  they  Jhall  feel  a  joy  hereafter  like  his 
when  he  brings  back  his  f  eaves  with  rejoicing 9 
in  the  thorough  re-efablijhment  of  Ifrael  in 
jf  udcea,  fo  as  to  have  no  caufe  to  apprehend  any 
thing  from  the  fur  rounding  nations . 

O  BSERVATION  VI.  V, 

If  they  rob  the  countryman  of  his  feed- 
corn ,  much  more  is  it  to  be  thought  they  often 
feize  on  the  corn,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth,  when  growing  ripe. 

Sp  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  in  their  travels 
in  Gali]  ee,  found  a  large  plain  bordering  on 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  which  was  fown  with 
rice,  but  to  which  they  perceived  the  Arabi¬ 
ans  had  already  paid  a  vifit,  though  great 
part  of  the  com  was  not  then  ripe  \ 

But  what  I  would  rather  obferve  here  is, 
that  they  treat  the  fruit-trees  after  the  fame 
manner,  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  to  gather  their  fruits  before  they 
are  ripe,  when  they  apprehend  any  danger 
from  thefe  mifchievous  neighbours.  So 
Maillet  afcribes  the  alteration  for  the  worfe, 

that  is  found  in  the  wine  of  a  province  in 

.  » 
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,/Egypt,  which  formerly  produced  wine  of 
that  excellence,  as  to  be  efteemed  the  third 
beft  of  all  thofe  that  were  drank  at  Rome,  to 
the  precipitation  (in  a  great  meafure)  with 
which  they  now  gather  the  grapes  \  The 
caufe  of  this,  which  occafions/0  had  an  efi'etd, 
he  gives  an  account  of  in  the  following  page, 
faying,  “  that  this  province  of  Fioum  is 
“  furrounded  with  Arabs,  who  frequently 
make  excurfions  into  ity  efpecially  in  the  f erf  on 
€i  in  which  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen ,  which  that 
“  difir idl  produces  in  great  abundance .  It  is  to 
<c  jave  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs , 

5  fi  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  gather  them 
“  before  they  come  to  maturity,  fending  them 
€<r  to  Cairo ,  where  they  find  no  difficulty  to  difpofe 
of  them ,  though  they  are  not  ripe  A 
It  is  this  circumftance,  I  imagine,  that 
muft  explain  the  paffage  of  the  Prophet  % 
€€  Behold,  the  days  come,  faith  the  Lord, 
“  that  the  ploughman  fhall  overtake  the 
“  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that 
“  foweth  feed,  and  the  mountains  fhall  drop 
“  fweet  wine ,  and  all  the  hills  fhall  melt.’’ 
That  is,  the  days  fhall  come  when  the  grapes 
fhall  not  be  gathered,  as  they  were  wont  be¬ 
fore  to  be,  in  a  Rate  of  immaturity,  for  fear 
of  Arabs  or  other  deftroying  nations,  but  they 
fhall  be  fuffered  to  hang  even  till  the  time  of 
ploughing,  fo  perfeft  fhall  be  the  fecurity  of 
thofe  times. 

$  Let.  8.  p,  294,  295*  3  Amos  9.  13. 
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This  explanation  removes  the  difficulty 
that  might  otherwife  arife  here :  for  the 
rains  falling  in  the  beginning  of  November 
in  the  Holy-Land,  and  the  fowing  follow¬ 
ing  prefently  after,  what  would  there  be 
aftonifhing  in  the  treader  of  grapes  overtaking 
or  meeting  with  him  that  fowed  feed,  fince 
the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Heyman  4  ex- 
prefsly  affirm,  that  the  vintage  at  Aleppo  lads 
from  the  1 5th  of  September  to  the  fame  day 
of  November  ?  and  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn 
that  the  vegetable  productions  of  Judaea, 
Aleppo,  and  Barbary,  are  nearly  contempo¬ 
rary.  It  is  certain,  that  nothing,  according 
to  thofe  travellers,  is  more  common  at  Aleppo 
than  this  running  of  the  vintage  and  fowing- 
feafon  into  one,  fince  in  the  fame  page  that 
they  affirm  the  vintage  lafteth  to  the  15  th  of 
November,  they  fay,  the  fowing-feafon  begins 
there  towards  the  clofe  of  Qftober,  and  lafts 
all  November. 

The  grape  however  ripeneth  much  fooner  : 
for  Dr.  Shaw,  who  telleth  us,  agreeably  to 
Egmont  and  Heyman’s  account,  that  in  Bar¬ 
bary  the  grape  is  ready  for  the  vintage  in 
September,  telleth  us  alfo,  that  it  ripens  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  July  6 ;  and  confe- 
quently,  when  furrounded  with  Arabs,  Judaea, 
through  fear  of  them,  became  obliged  to  hurry 
on  the  vintage,  it  might  be  over  months  be¬ 
fore  the  fowing-time  began,  but  the  wine 
made  in  this  manner  could  not  be  Jweet-wine . 

t  y.  2.  p.  348.  4  cii.  1  *  obf.  21,  6  p.  146. 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  the  grapes  of 
Judaea  might  be  fufficiently  ripened  for  the 
vintage  in  common  by  September,  yet  it  be¬ 
ing  very  well  known  7,  that  their  hanging  long 
on  the  trees  makes  the  wine  much  the  richer, 
more  generous  and  fweet ;  the  delaying  the 
time  of  treading  grapes  there  till  the  time 
of  fowing,  perfectly  well  anfwers  the  latter 
part  of  the  verfe,  “  And  the  mountains  ftiall 
“  drop  fweet  wine.”  Anfwerable  to  this  la 
Roque  found  the  monks  of  Canubin  in 
Mount  Lebanon  abfent  from  their  monas¬ 
tery,  (for  the  moft  part,)  and  bufied  in  their 
vintage 8,  when  he  was  there  the  end  of  Ofto- 
ber,  or  beginning  of  November,  who  are 
noted  for  the  richnefs  and  excellence  of  their 
wines  9. 

[And  as  the  treader  of  grapes  was  to  over¬ 
take  him  that  j owed  feed ,  fo  alfo  was  the 
ploughman ,  according  to  the  prophet,  to  over¬ 
take  the  reaper :  that  is,  I  apprehend,  no  fear 
of  approaching  enemies  Ihould  engage  the 
ploughman  to  difcontinue  his  employment, 
but  he  fhould  go  on  cultivating  the  ground,  > 
in  the  pleafureable  hope  of  enjoying  all  the 
various  productions  of  the  field,  till  harveft 
began. 

7  Voy.  le  Di£t.  des.  Drogues  par  Monf.  Lemery  dans 
I’ Art.  Vinum.  Quand  on  veut  faire  le  vin  mufcat,  on 
C£  laiile  lien  meurir  le  raifin  mufcat,  puis  on  en  tord  la 

gTape  fur  ]a  vigne,  afin  qu’elle  ne  re^oive  plus  de  nour- 
“  riture,  &  que  fes  grains  foient  fanes  ou  un  peu  rot  is  par 

l’ardeur  du  Soleil,  he. 

8  Voy.  de  Syrie,  Tome  i.  p,  54.  9  Pa  55. 
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In  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  I  explain¬ 
ed  this  part  of  the  words  of  Amos,  as  figni- 
fying,  that  the  ploughman  fhould  not  have  any 
thing  to  do ,  after  committing  feed  to  the  earth, 
but  to  wait  in  undiflurbed  quiet  for  the  time  of 
reaping ,  no  intervening  labours  of  defence  and 
war  feparating  the  harvef  from  the  feed- time ; 
but  I  am  now  perfuaded,  the  energy  of  this 
reprefentation  is  hardly  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
other  part  of  the  prophetic  promile,  and 
that  there  are  fufficient  grounds  for  the  new 
account  I  have  propofed. 

The  harvef,  I  have  already  obferved  IO,  may 
be  reckoned  to  begin  about  the  middle  of 
May,  N.  S ;  the  ploughman  at  Aleppo  begins 
his  work  about  the  latter  end  of  September, 
fowing  his  earlieft  wheat  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  as  the  frofls  are  never  fevere 
enough  to  prevent  his  ploughing  all  winter,  fo 
they  continue  there  to  fow  all  forts  of  grain 
to  the  end  of  January,  and  barley  fometimes 
after  the  ; middle  of  February  ”,  and  this,  I 
think,  according  to  O.  S,  and  confequently 
barley  is,  according  to  this  account,  fown  in 
the  end  of  February,  N.  S,  or  the  beginning 
of  March. 

The  work  of  the  ploughman  doth  not  ter¬ 
minate  upon  fowing  barley  in  the  Holy- 
Land.  Mr.  Maundrell,  who  left  Jerufalem 
April  the  1 5th  O.,  S,  and  confequently  the 
26th,  as  we  now  reckon,  found  the  country 
people  every  where  at  plough  in  the  fields 
10  Ch,  1.  Obf.  11  and  18.  11  Ruilell  p.  16. 
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then,  in  order  to  fow  cotton I2.  This  plough¬ 
ing  made  a  near  approach  to  their  harveft. 
According  to  Ruffell  I3,  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  is  fown  in  the  eaftern  fields,  fbme 
of  which  are  fown  very  late  in  the  fpring, 
as  well  as  cotton ;  water-melons  in  particular, 
and  other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  **,  which 
are  fo  cooling,  and  confequently  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  to  render  life  agreeable  in  thofe  hot 
countries. 

Thefe  pleafing  expectations  were,  how¬ 
ever,  often  difappointed,  and  this  later  cul¬ 
tivating  their  grounds  prevented  by  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  enemies,  who  broke  into  the 
country  before  their  barley  and  wheat  were 
ripe,  and  confequently  before  their  harveft 
began.  So  we  find  the  Midianites,  with  the 
Amaleldtes,  and  the  reft  of  the  children  of  the 
Eaft,  came  up  againft  the  Ifraelites,  and  en¬ 
camped  againft  them,  and  deftroyed  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  fuftenance  to 
Ifrael,  Judges  vi.  3,  4.  Ifrael  then,  inftead 
of  going  on  with  the  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  withdrew  into  dens  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  caves,  and  ftrong-holds,  v.  2 ; 
and  threfhed  what  little  corn  they  could  fave 
out  of  their  hands  by  ftealth,  v.  1 1 .] 

Amos  then  fpeaks  of  theperfeft  quiet  and 
freedom  from  difturbances  in  that  country,  in 
thofe  days  to  which  the  prophecy  relates ; 
whereas  all  commentators,  fo  far  as  I  have 

11  P.  no.  13  P,  1 6  and  17*  14  See  Pocoke’s  Tra¬ 

vels,  V,  2.  p.  164. 
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obferved,  fappofe  this  paffage  either  expreffes 
the  temperatenefs  of  the  feafons  only,  or  the 
abundance  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
in  thofe  times,  neither  of  which  is  the  com- 
pleat  thought  of  the  Prophet,  though  they 
may  be  both  indireCtly  involved  in  his  words . 
The  following  words  of  building  the  wafte 
cities  and  inhabiting  them,  planting  vine¬ 
yards  and  drinking  the  wine  of  them,  making 
gardens  and  eating  the  fruit  thereof,  perfectly 
agree  with  this  explanation.  But  it  very  ill 
fuits  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  fuppofe 
abundance  only  is  intended,  that  the  firft  part 
of  the  verfe  in  that  view  only  fpeaks  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  work ,  long  continued  ploughing,  and 
fays  nothing  of  the  plenty  of  the  crop  $  for 
which  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  it  was,  that  the 
Septuagint,  not  entering  into  the  view  of 
the  prophecy,  tranilated  the  words  the  time  of 
jharvefl  fhall  overtake  the  vintage \  &c. 

Observation  VII. 

[Great  is  the  attention  with  which  the 
Arabs  watch  for  paffengers,  whom  they  may 

fpoil. 

Jeremiah  refers  to  this  watching  of  theirs, 
ch.  iii.  2,  €C  In  the  ways  haft  thou  fat  for 
“  them,  as  the  Arabians  in  the  wildernefsV 

Every  one  knows  the  general  intention  of 
the  Prophet,  but  the  MS.  C.  has  given  fo 
ftrong,  and  lively  a  defcription  of  the  eager- 
nefs  that  attends  their  looking  out  for  prey, 
2-  that 
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that  I  am  perfuaded  my  readers  will  be  pleafed 
with  it,  and  for  that:  reafon  I  would  here 
infert  it.  Thus  the  Arabs  wait  for  caravans 
with  the  moft  violent  avidity ,  looking  about  them 
on  all fides ,  raifmg  them  [elves  up  on  their  horfes9 
running  here  and  there  to  fee  if  they  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  any  fmoke ,  or  duft,  or  tracks  on  the  ground \ 
or  any  other  marks  of  people  paffng  along.  ']  4 

Observation  VIXL 

Among  other  violences  of  the  Arabs  9  that 
of  riding  into  the  houfes  of  thofe  they  mean 
to  harrafs,  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  obfervable  > 
the  rather,  as  it  feems  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
fcriptures. 

To  prevent  this  infult,  and  the  mifchief 
thefe  Arabs  might  do  them,  Thevenot  tells 
us  *,  that  the  door  of  the  houfe  in  which  the 
French  merchants  lived  at  Rama,  was  not  three 
feet  high,  and  that  all  the  doors  of  that 
town  are  equally  low,  to  hinder  the  Arabs 
from  entering  their  houfes  on  horfeback  9  and 
afterwards  fpeaks  of  a  large  door  going  into 
the  church  at  Bethlehem,  which  has  been 
walled  up,  and  only  a  wicket  left  in  it  three 
feet  hi  eh  and  two  wide,  to  hinder  the  Arabs 
from  entering  the  church  with  their  horfes . 
Other  authors  have  made  die  like  obferva- 
dons  \ 

Now  may  not  that  paffage  in  the  Proverbs 
refer  to  this,  <£  He  that  exalteth  his  gate , 

*  Part  i.  p.  1-8 1.  3'  Saiulys  p.  117.  Le  Brayn,  Tome 

2,  p,  224.  Egmopt  and  Hey  man,  Vol,  1.  p.  300. 
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**  feeketh  deftru&ion,  or  calamity  ?”  ch.  xvih 
19.  The  Royal  Preacher  elfewhere  faith, 
f(  Pride  goeth  before  deftru&ion,  and  an 
“  haughty  fpirit  before  a  fall  and  again,, 
Before  deftru&ion  the  heart  of  man  is 
“  haughty ,  and  before  honour  is  humility  f 
which  feem  to  be  the  fame  thought  in  ge¬ 
neral  with  that  of  the  text  I  am  confidering : 
if  then  he  thought  fit  to  come  to  particulars, 
why  is  the  height  of  the  gate  of  an  haughty 
perfon  mentioned,  rather  than  other  circum - 
fiances  of  magnificence  in  a  building  ?  rather 
than  the  widenefs  of  the  houfe,  the  airinej s 
of  the  rooms,  the  cutting  out  windows ,  the 
cedar -ceilings,  and  the  vermilion ,  which  are  all 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  as  pieces  of  gran¬ 
deur  3  ?  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  Solo¬ 
mon  mentioned  the  ftatelinefs  of  the  gate¬ 
way  of  an  houfe  without  a  particular  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  bands  of  Arabs  had  taken  the 
advantage  of  large  doors  to  enter  into  houies 
that  flood  in  the  confines  of  Solomon’s  king¬ 
dom,  or  of  neighbouring  countries  with 
which  the  Jews  were  well  acquainted,  there  is 
a  moft  graceful  vivacity  in  the  apophthegm. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  not  ano¬ 
ther  paffage  that  refers  to  this  riding  into 
houfes,  I  mean  Zeph.  i.  8,  9  :  “  I  will  pu- 
“  nifh  the  princes,  and:  the  king’s  children, 
<c  and  all  fuch  as  are  clothed  with  ftrange 
<c  apparel.  In  the  fame  day  alfo  will  I 
<(  punifh  all  thofe  that  leap  upon  the  tbref- 

3  Ch.  22.  14. 

Vol.  I.  H  "  hold. 
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“  hold ,  which  fill  their  mailers  houfes  with 
(<  violence  and  deceit/'  Thofe  that  wear 
f  range  apparel  are  words  which,  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  feem  only  to  mean  the  rich  that 
were  confcious  of  fuch  power  and  influence, 
as  to  dare,  in  a  time  of  oppreffion  and  dan¬ 
ger,  to  avow  their  riches,  and  who  therefore 
were  not  afraid  to  wear  the  precious  manu- 
faftures  of  f  range  countries  4,  though  they 
were  neither  magiftrates,  nor  yet  of  royal 
defcent.  A  great  number  of  attendants  is  a 
modern  piece  of  oriental  magnificence,  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  remark,  it 
appears  to  have  been  fo  anciently,  Ecclef.  v. 
1 1  ;  thefe  fervants  now,  it  is  mod  certain, 
frequently  attend  their  mailer  on  horfebacky 
richly  attired,  fometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty  five  or  thirty  5,  if  they  did  fo  ancient¬ 
ly,  fuch  a  number  of  fervants  attending  great 
men,  who  are  reprefented  by  this  very  Pro¬ 
phet  as  at  that  time  in  common  terrible  op- 
preflfors,  Ch.  iii.  3,  may  be  naturally  fup- 
pofed  to  ride  into  peoples  houfes,  and  having 
gained  an  admiffion  by  deceit,  to  force  from 
them  by  violence  confiderable  contributions  : 
for  this  riding  into  houfes  is  not  now  only 
praStifed  Jy  the  Arabs ,  it  confequently 
might  be  pra£tifed  by  others  too  anciently.  It 
is  not  now  peculiar  to  the  Arabs ,  for  le 

4  So  fine  linen  and  broidered  work,  which  the  great 
wore,  are  reprefented  as  the  produce  of  ./Egypt  by  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  Ch.  27.  7.  5  Voy.  Maillet  Lett.  12. 

p.  168*  - 
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Bruyn,  after  defcribing  the  magnificent  fur¬ 
niture  of  feveral  of  the  Armenian  merchants 
at  Julfa,  that  fuburb  of  Ifpahan  in  which 
they  live,  tells  us  that  the  front-door  of  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  houfes  is  very  fmall, 
partly  to  hinder  the  Perjians  from  entering 
into  them  on  horfeback ,  and  partly  that  they 
may  lefs  obferve  the  magnificence  within. 
To  which  ought  to  be  added,  what  he  elfe- 
where  obferves,  that  thefe  Armenians  are 
treated  with  great  rigour  and  infolence  by  the 
Perfians.  If  this  text  refers  to  a  violence  of 


this  fort,  they  are  the  threfholds  of  the 
opprefled  over  which  they  leaped,  (not  the 
threfholds  of  the  oppreffive  matters,  which 
fome  have  fuppofed,)  when  they  returned 
home  loaden  with  fpoil. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Prophet  alluded 
here  to  the  idolatrous  obfervance  that  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  worfhippers  of  Dagon, 
i  Sam.  v.  5,  it  can  have  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  I  think,  but  it's  being  propofed  by 
fo  old  a  writer  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphraft, 
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Thefe  and  other  violences  of  the  Arabs 
frequently  draw  upon  them  alarms,  and  oc- 
cafion  them  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  appre- 
benfion.  For  this  reafon  thofe  of  the  fame 
family  or  clan  ufually  live  near  one  ano¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  be  mutually  affifting  to 
each  other. 
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Thus  the  eighteen  Arab  Emirs  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  that  d’  Arvieux  vifited,  kept  near  one 
another*  encamping  at  no  greater  a  diftance 
from  their  chief  than  a  league  or  two  *,  and 
all  removing  together  every  month,  fometimes 
every  fortnight,  as  their  cattle  wanted  frefh 
pafture,  in  order  to  be  able  to  affemble  toge¬ 
ther  with  eafe.  May  not  this  circumftance 
ferve  to  explain  the  words  of  the  angel, 
“  He  (Ifhmael)  fliall  dwell  in  the  prefence  of 
“  all  his  brethren  ?”  It  is  not,  indeed,  one 
of  the  feveral  fenfes  the  Synopfis  Criticorum 
of  Pool  has  given  of  that  claufe,  but  is  it  not 
as  natural  as  any  of  them  ?  I  am  fure  it  agrees 
as  well  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  “  He  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand 
“  will  be  againft  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
“  hand  againft  him,”  and  therefore  he  will 
find  it  requifite  not  to  fuffer  his  dependents 
and  friends  to  live  difperfed  up  and  down, 
but  to  require  them  to  encamp  together. 

So  did  not  Abraham.  The  meafures  that 
he  and  the  other  pacific  Patriarchs  took, 
were  very  different  from  Iflimael’s,  and  thofe 
of  the  modern  Arabs.  When  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  of  Abraham  multiplied,  he  thought 
it  beft  that  he  and  his  Nephew  Lot  fliould 
part ;  and  Jacob,  inftead  of  removing  his 
tents  every  time  it  became  requifite  to  feek 
new  pafture,  detached  bis  fons  from  him,  and 
fometimes  to  a  confiderabie  diftance,  Gen. 
xx-x vii.  And  indeed  the  angel  in  foretelling 
1  La  Roque  Voy.  dans  la  PaL  p,  103.  106. 
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that  Ilhmael  Ihould  be  a  wild-man,  his  hand 
againft  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
againft  him,  plainly  intimates  that  his  way 
of  life  would  greatly  differ  from  that  of  his 
father  Abraham,  if  the  prophecy  doth  not 
even  point  out  a  kind  of  life  until  then  un¬ 
known .  It  is  certain,  molt,  if  not  all,  of 
thole  that  live  this  kind  of  life,  derive  their 
defcent  from  Ifhmaeh 

Observation  X.  VIII, 

When  the  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  them- 
felves  fuch  a  general  refentment  of  the  more 
fixed  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  that 
they  think  themfelves  unable  to  Hand  againft 
them,  they  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  wildernefs,  where  none  can  follow  them 
with  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

This  appears  by  a  paflage  of  Maillet  which 
I  have  already  cited  under  the  fecond  Obfer- 
vation,  and  {hall  not  therefore  here  repeat. 

The  fame  thing  is  mentioned  by  other  wri¬ 
ters  :  by  d’  Arvieux  among  the  reft  x,  who 
tells  us  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  decamp 
upon  lefs  than  two  hours  warning,  and  re¬ 
tiring  immediately  into  the  deferts  render  it 
impoffible  to  other  nations,  even  the  moft 
powerful,  to  conquer  them  ;  they  not  daring 
to  venture  far  into  the  deferts,  where  the  Arabs 
alone  know  how  to  fteer  their  courfe  fo  as  to 
hit  upon  places  of  water  and  forage, 

*  La  Roque  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  190,  19 1, 
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Is  it  not  then  moft  probable  that  the 
dwelling  deep ,  which  Jeremiah  recommends  to 
fome  Arab  tribes,  (Ch.  xlix.  8,  30,)  means 
this  plunging  far  into  the  deferts ;  rather 
than  going  into  deep  caves,  and  dens,  as 
Grotius  and  other  commentators  fuppofe  ? 
That  way  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  an  enemy  was  indeed  pra&ifed,  not  only 
before  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  fee  Judges 
vi.  2,  1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  but  long  after,  as  we 
fee  in  the  Croifade-writers  * ;  but  thofe 
learned  men  will  find  it  extremely  difficult, 

I  believe,  to  produce  any  paflages  that  fhew^v 
the  Arabs  that  live  in  tents  were  wont  to  look 
upon  this  as  a  proper  method  for  them  to 
take :  their  way  is  to  retire  far  into  the 
deferts,  not  enter  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  fo  far  are  they  from  making  caves 
their  refuge,  that  it  is  obferved  of  this  nati¬ 
on,  that  when  they  poffefs  cities  and  palaces , 
they  never  will  dwell  in  them,  looking  upon 
fuch  places  rather  as  traps ,  than  places  of  de¬ 
fence  3,  as,  in  fimilar  cafes,  they  were  looked 
upon  anciently  4.  All  thofe  places  of  the 
Croifade-writers  that  I  have  marked  in  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  which  relate  tore- 
tiring  into  caves  to  avoid  danger,  fpeak  of 
people  that  lived  a  fettled  kind  of  life,  not  a 
flitting  one  in  tents, 

%  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  405.  734.  781.  3  Sandys, 

p.  15,8.  La  Roque  Voy,  darts  la  Pal.  p.  m.  4  1  Sam. 
23.  7„ 
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That  Hazor ,  which  is  dire&ed  to  get  far 
off,  and  to  dwell  deep  \  was  a  nation  that 
lived  in  tents ,  appeareth  from  this  very  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Prophet,  “  Arife,”  faid  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  to  his  people,  when  he  conceived 
a  purpofe  againft  Hazor,  “  get  ye  up  to  the 
c<  wealthy  nation  that  dwelleth  without  care, 
“  which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars ,  which 
“  dwell  alone.”  A  plain  defcription  of  the 
Bedouin  way  of  living,  and  therefore  this 
dwelling  deep  hardly  admits  of  any  other 
meaning,  if  we  would  interpret  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  from  Eaftern  cuftoms. 

I  cannot  but  obferve  farther,  that  the  words 
the  Prophet  ufes  perfectly  agree  with  this  ex¬ 
planation,  not  with  that  of  Grotius,  “  Flee, 
“  get  you  far  of]  dwell  deep,  &c.”  The 
caves  to  which  the  Eaftern  people  have  been 
wont  to  retire,  are  in  their  very  towns ,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings  at  leaft, 
not  far  off.  Such  was  that  which  Afa  made, 
Jer.  xli.  7,  9. 

As  the  fame  term  of  dwelling  deep  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dedan,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
they  alfo  were  a  tribe  of  Arabs  that  lived  in 
tents.  The  learned,  from  other  confutati¬ 
ons,  have  faid  the  fame  tiling  6. 

This  fenfe  of  the  original  word,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  deep  is  ufed  for  far  of]  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  other  places :  deeply  re¬ 
volting  from  God,  Ifa.  xxxi.  6,  figntfying 
departing  far  from  him  >  and  people  of  a  deep 

5  Jer.  49.  30.  6  Vide  Vitring.e  Com.  in  Jef.  21.  13. 
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lip,  or  fpeech,  Ezek.  iii.  5,  6,  meaning  peo¬ 
ple  that  ufed  the  language  of  fome  remote 
country, 

IX,  Observation  XI. 

As  the  Arabs  can,  in  this  manner,  with¬ 
draw  out  of  the  reach  of  very  potent  enemies, 
fo  can  they  if  provoked  occafion  them  very 
great  bitterneffes,  it  not  being  poffible  to  be 
always  guarded  againft  them.  It  is  but  a 
little  while  ago,  that  the  public  papers  gave 
an  account  of  their  deftroying  many  thou- 
fands  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  upon  fome  dif- 
guft  theTurkifh  government  had  given  them, 
and  filling  the  whole  country  with  lamenta¬ 
tion1.  N01*  doth  the  vi&orioufnefs  of  the 
moft  fuccefsful  princes  intimidate  them,  in 
many  cafes.  Thus  Curtius  tells  us  they  fet 
upon  the  troops  of  Alexander  himfelf,  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  Afia,  when  they  found 
them  unguarded  in  Lebanon,  and  flew  fome, 
and  took  others  \  It  is  to  thefe  infults  of 
theirs,  I  fuppofe,  that  Jeremiah  refers,  when, 
after  foretelling  the  fuccefs  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  in  riEgypt,  he  fays  that  he  fhould  go 
forth  thence  in  peace ,  Jer.  xliii.  12. 

The  deferts  that  lie  between  fEgypt  and 
Syria  are  at  this  day  terribly  infefted  by  the 
wild  Arabs.  In  travelling  along  the  fea- 
“  coaft  of  Syria,  and  from  Suez  to  Mount 
■  ‘  Sinai,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw 3,  “  we  were  in  lit- 

*  About  the  year  1758.  Voy.  Niebuhr,  p.  331.  4  Lib. 

4,  <?.  2,  3  Pref.  p.  9,  10. 
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s €  tie  or  no  danger  of  being  robbed  or  in- 
**  fulted — In  the  Holy-Land ,  and  upon  the 
“  Ijlhmus  betwixt  iEgypt  and  the  Red-fea , 
“  our  condu&ors  cannot  be  too  numerous.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers,  that 
when  he  went  from  Ramah  to  Jerufalem, 
though  the  pilgrims  themfelves  were  more 
than  fix  thoufand,  and  were  efcorted  by  four 
bands  of  Turkifh  infantry,  exclulive  of  three 
or  four  hundred  Spahees  [Cavalry],  yet  were 
they  moft  barbaroufty  infulted  and  beaten  by 
the  Arabs.  This  fame  defert,  between  Gaza 
and  iTgypt,  appears  to  have  been  a  fcene  of 
injuries  alfo  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  4 ;  and 
to  have  been  under  the  power  of  the  Arabs 
much  more  anciently  ftill,  for  la  Roque,  in 
a  note  on  that  paffage  of  d’Arvieux  which  I 
cited  under  the  laft  article,  obferves  that 
Cambyfes,  a  little  after  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time,  was  enabled  to  pafs  through  thefe  de- 
ferts  by  means  of  thofe  fupplies  of  water  an 
Arab  prince  conveyed  to  him.  A  conquer¬ 
ing  prince’s  paffing  out  of  a  country,  which 
he  had  perfeftly  fubdued,  in  peace,  would 
not  in  common  have  been  the  fubjedl  of  a 
prediction ;  but  in  this  cafe,  as  it  was  the 
paffing  through  deferts  where  the  Arabs  at 
that  time  were,  as  they  ftill  are,  fo  much 
matters,  who  were  not  afraid  upon  occa- 
fion  to  infult  the  moft  vicarious  princes, 
the  mentioning  this  circumftance  was  not 
unworthy  the  fpirit  of  prophecy. 

*  Vide  Hiei\  in  Vita  Hilar,  v,  i.  p.  242. 
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This  may  lead  us  too,  perhaps,  to  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  preceding  words,  “  And  he 
€C  fhall  array  himfelf  with  the  land  of  /Egypt, 
<(  as  a  fhepherd  putteth  on  his  garment/’ 
a  fenfe  which  is  not  to  be  met  with,  I  think, 
in  the  voluminous  colleflions  of  Pool,  nor, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  any  where  elfe ;  for  I  fhould 
fuppofe  it  fignifies,  that  juft  as  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  a  fhepherd,  paffed  unmolefted 
in  common  by  the  wild  Arabs,  fo  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  by  his  fubduing  /Egypt,  fhall  induce 
the  Arab  tribes  to  fuffer  him  to  go  out  of  that 
country  unmolefied ,  the  poffeflion  of  /Egypt 
being  to  him  what  a  fhepherd' s  garment  was  to 
a  fingle  perfon  :  for  though,  upon  occafion, 
the  Arabs  are  not  afraid  to  affront  the  moft 
powerful  princes,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  conqueft  and  power  have  no  effect  upon 
them.  “  They  that  dwell  in  the  wildernefs,’’ 
fays  the  Pfalmift,  referring  to  thefe  Arabs, 
“  fhall  how  before  himf  whom  he  had  de- 
feribed  immediately  before,  as  having  dominion 
from  fea  to  fea ,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ,  and  which  he  queftionlefs  lup- 
pofes  was  the  great  inducement  to  that  fub- 
miffion. 

Thus  the  Arab  that  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  conducing  Dr.  Pococke  to  Jerufalem, 
after  fecreting  him  for  fome  time  in  his  tent, 
when  he  took  him  out  into  the  fields,  to  walk 
there,  put  on  him  his  ftriped  garment 5  ;  ap¬ 
parently  for  his  fecurity,  and  that  he  might 

5  V.  2.  p.  6. 
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pafs  for  an  Arab.  So  d’Arvieux,  when  he  was 
fent  by  the  Conful  of  Sidon  to  the  camp  of 
the  Grand  Emir,  equipped  himfelf  for  the 
greater  fecurity  exactly  like  an  Arab,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  paffed  unmoleftedj  unqueftioned. 

The  employment  of  the  Arabs  is  to  feed 
cattle,  and  confequently  a  fhepherd's  garment 
may  mean  the  fame  thing  with  the  Arab  drefs . 
Or  if  it  fignifies  fomething  different,  as  there 
are  Rufhwans  and  Turkmen  about  Aleppo, 
who  live  in  tents  and  feed  cattle,  much  as 
the  Arabs  do,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffed ;  and 
as  a  paffage  in  Ifaiah  (Ch.  xiii.  20)  feems  to 
infmuate  there  was  a  like  diftindlion  in  his 
times,  “  Neither  fhall  the  Arabian  pitch 
“  tent  there,  neither  fhall  the  Jhepherds  make 
**  their  fold  there  A  that  different  drefs  of  a 
fhepherd,  whatever  it  was,  muft  equally  pro¬ 
tect  a  perfon  in  thofe  deferts,  for  there  would 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  feeding  of  cattle  in 
them,  if  fuch  fort  of  perfons  were  molefted 
by  the  Arabs  as  paffengers  are. 

Observation  XII. 

Shepherds  however  might,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  ill-treated  by  the  Arabs  without  doubt, 
for  we  find  that  one  Arab  will  fometimes 
treat  another  very  badly.  Thus  the  author 
of  the  account  of  the  ruins  of  Baibec,  de- 
fcribing  his  journey  from  Palmyra  thither, 
tells  us  1  that  about  four  hours  before  their 

1  Ruins  of  Baibec,  p.  2. 
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arrival  at  Carietein9  they  df covered  a  party  of 
Arabian  horfe-men  at  a  difiance 9  to  which ,  had 
they  been  Jiiperior  in  number ,  they  mufi  have 
fallen  an  eafy  prey ,  in  the  languid  fate  to 
which  both  their  men  and  horfes  were  reduced , 
by  a  march  of  above  twenty  hours  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  fands  :  but  upon  their  nearer  approach  they 
began  to  retire  precipitately ,  and  abandoned  fome 
cattle ,  which  their  friends  feizedy  as  a  matter 
of  courfe,  “  laughing,”  fays  he,  “  at  our 
“  remonftrances  againft  their  injuftice.” 
Their  friends,  their  Arabian  efcort,  that  is, 
which  guarded  them  to  and  from  Palmyra. 
In  like  manner  Egmont  and  Heyman  com¬ 
plain  \  that  they  could  not  get  their  Arab 
guides  to  carry  them  to  Tor,  in  their  return 
from  Mount  Sinai  to  Cairo ;  who  gave  this 
reafon  for  their  refufal,  that  they  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  the  Arabians  their 
enemies ,  and  thus  lofe  both  their  camels  and 
goods . 

The  Arabs  then  treat  other  Arabs  with 
whom  they  have  mifunderftandings  in  a  harfh 
manner,  and  perhaps  thofe  that  only  belong 
to  diftant  tribes,  with  whom  they  have  no 
particular  connexions  of  friendfhip  :  but  this  * 
is  not  all,  they  often  treat  their  confederates , 
of  a  more  peaceful  turn  of  mind  than  them- 
felves,  in  a  very  oppreffive  way,  of  which 
the  Religious  of  a  convent  near  Mount  Sinai 
can  furnifh  us  with  a  ftriking  inftance,  who 
having  by  the  labour  of  fome  days  cleanfed  a 

*  V.  2,  p.  181. 
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capacious  ciftern  near  it,  which  receives  its 
water  from  the  convent,  and  liberally  re- 
frelhes  therewith  the  Arabs  and  their  cattle, 
but  was  choaked  up  with  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  gravel  and  {tone,  wafhed  down  by 
fevere  rains  from  the  mountains,  yet  were 
they  not  fuffered  to  return  by  thefe  ungrate¬ 
ful  Arabs,  for  whofe  convenience  all  this 
labour  had  been  bellowed,  without  paying 
them  money,  and  giving  them  provifions  he- 
fides,  for  the  permiffion.  This  Dr.  Shaw 
himfeJf  was  an  eye-witnefs  of,  it  being  done 
while  he  was  there  \  And  yet  the  chiefs  of 
thefe  neighbouring  Arabs,  we  are  exprefsly 
told  in  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Heyman, 
are  {filed  the  defenders  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai  4. 

That  this  rapacioufnefs  obtained  very  early 
among  them,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  fince 
we  know  that  they  were  in  the  moft  ancient 
times  guilty  of  great  violences  toward  paf- 
fengers 3 ;  and  to  this  rapacioufnefs  the  Sep¬ 
ta  agint  feem  alfo  to  refer,  in  their  reprefen- 
tation  of  David’s  meffage  to  Nabal,  “  Be- 
“  hold,  I  have  heard  that  thy  Ihepherds  are 
“  now  {hearing  for  thee,  they  were  with  us 
“  in  the  wildernefs,  and  we  have  not  hin - 
*c  dered  them,  nor  have  we  commanded  them 
“  any  thing,  all  the  days  of  their  being  in 
iC  Carmel,”  i  Sam.  xxv.  7— This  is  tranf- 
lating  like  people  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  the  Arab  Emirs, 
2  P,  439.  4  V,  2.  p.  157.  5  See  Jer.  3.  2. 
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whofe  manners  David,  though  he  lived  lit 
the  wildernefs  as  they  did,  had  not  adopted. 
One  of  them,  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred 
men,  would  have  commanded  from  time  to 
time  fome  provifions,  or  other  prefent,  from 
Nabal’s  fervants,  for  permiting  them  to  feed 
in  quiet ;  and  would  have  driven  them  away 
from  the  watering-place  upon  auy  diflike. 
He  had  not  done  either.  Nor  is  this  a  mif- 
reprefentation  of  the  Septuagint’s  :  the  he- 
brew  word  which  we  tranflate  hurt,  the  mar¬ 
gin  tells  us  lignifies  jhamedy  We  fhamed 
“  them  not,”  and  it  is  ufed  Jer.  xiv.  3.  to 
exprefs  a  returning  from  a  watering-place 
without  water  ;  and  the  word  tranflated  mif¬ 
fing,  is  the  paffive  of  a  verb  which  fignifies 
to  vijity  and  perhaps  comes  to  fignify  miffing, 
dr  wanting,  from  fomething  being  ufually 
wanting  where  an  Arab  Emir  had  vifited. 

Some  late  authors  have  reprefented  this 
addrefs  of  David  to  Nabal  as  a  very  llrange 
one,  and  made  it  one  topic  of  defamation, 
as  if  he  had  the  affurance  to  prefs  Nabal  for 
a  fupply  of  his  wants,  from  his  not  having 
robbed  or  hurt  his  fervants,  for  which  he 
could  have  no  pretence ,  and  on  the  old  man's 
declining  it,  refolving  to  cut  his  throat,  and 
thofe  of  all  his  houfhold.  It  would  be  an  over- 
officious  zeal  to  attempt  to  juftify  this  defign 
of  David,  when  he  himfelf  condemned  it,  as 
he  certainly  did,  when  he  bleffed  God  for  pre¬ 
venting  him,  by  his  providence,  from  avenging 
himfelf  with  his  own  hand,  1  Sam.  xxv.  32, 
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33  •  but  it  is  right  to  place  every  aftion  in 
its  true  light,  as  far  as  poffible,  and  David 
might  certainly  very  gracefully  remind  Nabal, 
that  though  he  was  unjuftly  driven  out  from 
the  inhabited  parts  of  Judaea,  and  forced  to 
live  very  much  like  the  Arabs  of  the  defert, 
and  reduced  to  neceffities  equal  to  theirs,  he 
did  not  imitate  their  rapacioufnefs,  nor  ex¬ 
torted  the  lead:  thing  from  his  fervants  when 
they  were  ablblutely  in  his  power,  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  wildernefs  often  did ;  when 
then  in  return  to  all  this  Nabal  treated  him 
with  reproaches,  it  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  was  wrought  up  to  a  rage  that 
prompted  him  to  think  of  imitating  thefe 
Arabs  among  whom  he  was  forced  now  to 
dwell,  who  thought  themfelves  authorized 
to  take  from  others  what  they  wanted,  and 
even  to  kill  thofe  that  refilled,  which  is  what 
they  do  this  day 6.  The  law  of  God  had  hi-  ^ 
therto  reftrained  him  from  doing  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  made  him  acknowledge  the 
thought  anger  had  infpired  to  be  wrong, 
and  engaged  him  to  lay  afide  the  bloody 
purpofe  :  all  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a- 
greeable ;  muft  a  contrary  thought,  in  the 
paroxyfm  of  his  anger,  amidft  Arab  exam¬ 
ples,  and  in  a  time  of  much  lefs  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  morality  than  ours, 
be  thought  to  be  abfolntely  inconfiftent  with 
virtue  ? 

*  Voy,  dans  la  Pal.  p.  182, 
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Some  tribes  of  Arabs,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  are  much  lefs  mifchievous 
than  others.  Of  thofe  three  tribes  which 
ftile  themfelves  the  defenders  of  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sinai,  in  particular,  we  are 
told  \  that  that  tribe  which  is  the  fmalleft, 
in  point  of  number,  is  the  mod:  untraftable 
and  rapacious  of  all,  making  continual  de¬ 
mands  on  the  convent ;  that  the  fecond, 
which  is  more  numerous,  is  lefs  rapacious  ; 
and  that  the  third  is  far  more  favourable 
ftill  to  the  convent,  never  uftng  thofe  un- 
juft  methods  lb  frequently  pra&ifed  by  the 
firft.  It  was  neceflary  to  make  this  remark 
before  I  clofed  this  article,  on  account  of 
fome  feeming  inconfiftence  between  this  and 
the  preceding  Obfervation  :  an  Arab  drefs,  or 
a  fhepherd’s  garment,  might  be  an  effectual 
fecurity  as  to  fame  tribes  ;  others  might  fre¬ 
quently  tyrannize  over  thofe  that  fed  their 
herds  and  flocks  in  the  defert,  though  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  looked  upon  rather  as 
confederates  than  enemies 0 

Observation  XIII. 

[In  Arabia,  and  in  other  places,  they  are 
wont  to  clofe  and  cover  up  their  wells  of  wa¬ 
ter,  left  the  hand,  which  is  put  into  motion 
by  the  winds  there,  like  the  water  of  a  pond, 
fhould  fill  them,  and  quite  flop  them  up  h 

7  Egmont  and  Heyman,  v.  2.  p.  157.  1  This  and 

the  following  Obfervation  make  David’s  indulgence  to 
Kabul’s  fervants,  appear  very  meritorious. 
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This  is  the  account  Sir  J*  Chardin  gives 
us  in  his  MS,  in  a  note  on  Pf.  lxix.  15.  I 
very  much  queftion  the  applicablenefs  of  this 
cuftom  to  that  paffage,  but  it  will  ferve  to 
explain,  I  think,  extremely  well,  the  view 
of  keeping  that  well  covered  with  a  ftone 
from  which  Laban’s  fheep  were  wont  to  be 
watered  $  and  their  care  not  to  leave  it  open 
any  time ,  but  to  ftay  till  the  flocks  Were  all 
gathered  together,  before  they  opened  it,  and 
then,  having  drawn  as  much  water  as  was 
requifite,  to  cover  it  up  again  immediately* 
Gen*  xxix.  2.  8* 

Bifhop  Patrick  fuppofed  it  was  done  to 
keep  the  water  clean  and  cooh  Few  people,  I 
imagine,  will  long  hefitate,  in  determining 
which  moft  probably  was  the  view,  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  well  covered  with  fo  much  care, 

All  this  care  of  their  water  is  certainly 
Very  requifite,  fmce  they  have  fo  little :  fo 
little,  that  Chardin  in  another  part  of  his 
M  S.  fuppofes,  that  the  fir  if e  between  Abra¬ 
ham  s  herdmen  and  Lot' s a  was  rather  about  wa¬ 
ter  thanpaflurage  ;  and  immediately  after  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  they  are  forced  to  draw 
the  water  for  very  large  fiocks  out  of  one  well \ 
or  two ,  it  mufl  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time . 

Observation  XIV. 

Sir  John  alfo  gives  us  to  underftand,  in 
the  fixth  Vol.  of  his  M  S,  that  he  has  known 
wells  or  cifterns  of  water  locked  up  in  the 

a  Gen,  13.  7. 
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Eaft ;  and  if  not,  that  feme  perfori  is  fo  far 
the  proprietor,  that  no  one  dares  to  open  a 
well  or  ciftern,  but  in  their  prefence.  He 
has  often,  he  fays,  feen  them  make  life  of 
fuch  precautions,  in  divers  parts  of  Afia,  on 
account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  water  there. 

He  applies  this  account  to  Jacob’s  water¬ 
ing  Rachel's  flock ,  Gen.  xxix  :  fuppofing  that 
Rachel  had  the  key  ;  or  that  they  dared  not 
to  open  it  but  in  her  prefence.  This  repre- 
fentation  of  matters  feems  much  preferable 
to  that  of  thofe,  who  fuppofe  the  ftone  was 
of  fuch  a  weight  as  not  to  be  moved,  but  by 
the  joint  ftrength  of  feveral  fhepherds,  but 
that  Jacob  had  ftrength  or  addrefs  fufficient 
to  remove  it  alone ;  or  the  fuppofing  that  he 
a  flranger  ventured  to  break  a  ftanding-rule 
for  watering  the  flocks,  which  the  natives 
did  not  dare  to  do,  and  this  without  oppofl - 
tiony  or,  fo  far  as  appears,  fo  much  as  con - 
tradition :  the  Eaftern  people  were  not  wont 
to  be  fo  tame,  fee  Gen.  xix.  9.] 

XL  Observation  XV. 

If  we  fhould  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
ftrength  of  an  Arab  Emir,  or  the  number 
pf  men  they  command,  we  fhall  find  it  is  >1 
not  very  great*  and  that  were  Abraham  now 
>  alive,  and  pofieffed  of  the  fame  degree  of 
ftrength  that  he  had  in  his  time,  he  would 
ftill  be  confidered  as  a  prince  among  them, 
and  might,  .perhaps,  even  be  called  a  mighty 
prince,  he  having  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
.  4  teen 
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teen  fervants  able  to  bear  arms  (Gen.  xiv. 
14b  efpecially  in  the  Eaftern  compliment al 
ftile :  for  this  is  much  like  the  ftrength  of 
thofe  Arab  Emirs  of  Palaeftine  d’Arvieux 
vifited. 

There  were  according  to  him  eighteen 
Emirs  or  princes  that  governed  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  the  grand  Emir,  or  chief 
of  thefe  princes,  encamped  in  the  middle, 
the  reft  round  about  him,  at  one  or  two 
leagues  diftance  from  him,  and  from  each 
other  ;  each  of  thefe  Emirs  had  a  number  of 
Arabs  particularly  attached  to  him,  who 
called  themfelves  his  fervants,  and  were  pro¬ 
perly  the  troops  each  Emir  commanded  when 
they  fought ;  and  when  all  thefe  divifions 
were  united,  they  made  up  between  four  and 
five  thoufand  fighting  men  \  Had  each  of 
thefe  Emirs  been  equal  in  ftrength  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  their  number  of  fighting  men  muft 
have  been  near  fix  thoufand,  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen,  the  number  of  his  fer¬ 
vants,  multiplied  by  eighteen,  the  number 
of  thofe  Emirs,  make  five  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  four ;  but  they  were  but 
between  four  and  five  thoufand,  fo  that  they 
had  but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  each, 
upon  an  average.  Abraham  then  was  fupe- 
rior  in  force  to  one  of  thefe  Emirs. 

The  Arab  clans  are  not,  moft  certainly, 
equal  in  number  :  Egmont  and  Heyman  ex- 

*  Voy,  dans  la  Pal.  p.  103—108. 
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prefslyobferve *  that  the  three  clans,  defenders 
of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  differed  from 
each  other  in  this  point,  the  fecond  being 
more  numerous  than  the  firft,  and  the  third 
than  the  fecond  3  but  it  feems  that  they  are 
often  not  more  numerous  than  Abraham’s 
family  was.  Several  Arabian  tribes  can  bring 
no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horfes  into 
the  field.  Dr.  Shaw  fays  3 :  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Abraham  was  confidered  in 
ancient  days  as  a  considerable  prince,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  clan  3  Should  have  his  al¬ 
liance  courted  (Gen.  xxi.  22)3  and  make  war 
in  his  own  name.  Aner,  Efhcol,  and  Mamre, 
his  confederates,  were,  I  fuppofe,  neighbour¬ 
ing  Emirs  at  the  head  of  confiderabie  clans 
•alfo,  with  whom  Abraham  was  leagued,  and 
who  made  up  together  a  formidable  power  in 
thofe  times. 

Heher  the  Kenite,  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  appears  to  have  been  in  like  manner 
a  powerful  Emir,  but  feparated  on  fome  ac¬ 
count  or  other  from  the  reft  of  the  Emirs 
of  his  nation,  as  the  Arab  princes  of  thefe 
times  frequently  have  great  mifunderftand- 
ings  with  each  other,  and  are  divided  by 
feparate  interefts.  And  if  the  Grand  Seignior, 
powerful  as  he  is,  courts  the  modem  Arab 
Emirs,  as  we  know  he  does,  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  fuch  a  prince  as  Jabin,  when 

*  See  the  lad  citation  from  thofe  Travels.  3  P.  169. 
And  fuch  a  clan,  according  to  him  there,  pofTefles  frequently 
as  large  a  number  of  cattle  as  Job  was  maker  of. 
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lie  diftrefted  Ifrael,  chofe  to  continue  in 
peace  with  Heber,  who,  living  in  tents,  was 
more  able  to  elude  the  vexations  of  Jabin 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  perplex  him  on  the 
other ;  nay  it  is  not  impoffible  that  his  de¬ 
taching  himfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  Kenites 
might  be  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Jabin,  as 
the  prefent  mifunderftandings  of  the  Arab 
clans  are  frequently  caufed  by  the  artifices  of 
the  Turks. 

But  though  Abraham  was  a  man  of 
power,  and  did  upon  occafion  make  war, 
yet  I  hope  a  remark  I  before  made  concern¬ 
ing  him  will  be  remembered  here,  that  is, 
that  he  was  a  pacific  Emir  notwithftanding, 
at  leaft,  that  he  by  no  means  refembled  the 
modern  Arabs  in  their  depredations  and  vio¬ 
lences. 

Observation  XVI.  XIL 

In  the  fmallnefs  of  their  clans,  and  in  their 
I  terriblenefs  to  thofe  of  a  more  fettled  kind  of 
life,  there  is  fome  refemblance  between  the 
i  Arabs  and  the  Indians  of  North- America  ^ 
t  fhall  we  therefore  fuppofe  there  is  a  conformity 
i  between  the  Emirs  of  the  one  and  the  Sachems 
:  of  the  other,  as  to  Jlovenlinefs  in  the  way  of 
:J  living  ? 

The  journal  of  the  Prefetto  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  de  propaganda  fide,  publi  filed  by  the 
late  Bifhop  of  Clogher,  feems  to  fuppofe  this, 
r  which  has  given  me,  I  confefs,  a  good  deal 
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of  offence :  for  fpeaking  of  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs,  the  journal  fays  *,  “  They  are  fub- 
“  divided  into  three  apartments  ;  in  the  moft 
tc  retired  of  which  the  women  have  their 
(i  refidence  ;  in  the  middle  fome  of  the  men 
“  and  women  live  promifcuoufly  ;  and  in 
€t  the  outermoft  are  kept  all  the  beajls  and 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  cocks,  and  hens  and 
€i  goats.  Which  feemed  to  me  to  be  a  lively 
66  reprefentatian  of  the  manner  of  habitation 
iC  prabiijed  by  the  ancient  Patriarchs ,  Abraham, 

“  Ifaac,  and  Jacob. ”  Did  they  then  and  their 
cattle  and  their  poultry  all  live  together, 
in  the  fame  tent  ?  one  would  imagine  the 
Prefetto  meant  fo,  when  he  faid  this  wretched 
way  of  living,  of  the  vulgar  Arabs,  feemed 
to  him  a  lively  reprefentation  of  that  of  the 
Patriarchs ;  but  it  cannot  be  juft,  fince  we 
know  from  their  hiftory  that  Sarah  had  a  tent 
to  herfelf  which  Rebekah  afterwards  had  for 
her  feparate  ufey  Gen.  xxiv.  67. 

The  "way  of  living  of  the  Patriarchs  may 
be  much  more  truly  learnt  from  dArvieux’s 
account  of  the  Arabs,  who  tells  us  indeed, 
that  among  the  Arabs  the  men  and  cattle 
lodge  together  in  the  winter- time,  on  account 
of  warmth ,  for  which  reafon  they  encamp  in  j 
vallies,  or  on  the  fea~ftioi*e,  upon  the  fand,  1 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mire  h 

V-  ** 

but  then,  though,  the  common  Arabs  live 
after  this  inelegant  manner,  especially  in  the 
winter,  he  informeth  us  that  their  Emirs  or 
4  P,  *  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  17 5. 
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princes  live  very  differently,  that  they  have 
always  two  tents,  one  for  themfelves,  the 
other  for  their  wives,  befides  a  number  of 
fmall  ones  for  their  domeftics,  together  with 
a  tent  of  audience.  How  different  a  picture 
of  the  Arabs  does  this  give  us !  Is  it  not 
much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  ac¬ 
commodations  of  an  Emir  of  thefe  times, 
fuch  as  la  Roque  gives  us  an  account  of 
from  d’  Arvieux,  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  way 
of  living  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  were  treated 
as  princes  by  the  people  of  thofe  countries, 
than  the  tent  of  a  vulgar  Arab  ? 

As  to  a  feparate  tent  for  their  wives,  we 
are  fare  it  is  %  and  probably  the  fame  may  be 
faid  as  to  the  other  accommodations  of  the 
Arab  Emirs,  which  are  very  different  (accord¬ 
ing  to  d’Arvieux)  in  Palaeftine,  from  thofe  of 
the  ordinary  people  of  that  nation,  at  leafl 
if  we  make  fome  abatements  for  the  earlinefs 
of  the  time  in  which  the  Patriarchs  lived. 

The  common  Arabs  according  to  him  have 
only  fome  mats  on  which  they  lie  %  and  fome 
coverlets ;  feldom  any  cufliion,  a  ftone  ferv- 
ing  them  for  a  bolfter  :  but  their  princes  are 
much  better  furnifhed,  they  have  quilts,  car¬ 
pets,  coverlets  of  all  forts,  and  fome  very 

3  [Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  lixtliMS.  gives  a  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  account :  for  having  faid  that  their  tents  are  in  common 
black,  made  of  goats  hair ,  and  pretty  high ,  he  adds,  that 
they  are  adorned  below ,  to  the  height  of  four  feet ,  with  mats 
made  of  reeds .  Whether  he  is  exadt  here,  or  not,  I  am 
pot  able  to  fay,  but  the  original  word  is  rofeaux ,  that  is, 
reeds.] 
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beautiful,  ftitched  with  gold  and  filk,  and 
others  woven  and  embroidered  with  flowers 
of  gold  and  fllver  like  thofe  of  the  Turks, 
and  extremely  handfome ;  they  fow  fine 
white  fheets  to  the  coverlets,  and  have 
others  ftriped  with  feveral  colours  to  put  un¬ 
derneath,  &c 4.  Sandtius  feems  to  have 
thought  it  incredible  that  there  fhould  be 
any  elegance  in  Arab  tents  5,  but  d’Arvieux, 
an  eye-witnefs,  gives  a  very  different  account* 

After  all,  I  believe  this  pafiage  of  the 
Prefetto’s  was  merely  owing  to  inattention, 
and  no  ways  defigned  to  leflen  the  honour 
of  thofe  progenitors  of  the  Ifraelitifh  na-? 
tion ;  but,  as  it  is  monfir  oufy  inaccurate,  I 
could  not  pafs  it  by  in  filence. 

XIII.  Observation  XVII, 

/ 

I  have  fuppofed  that  Abraham  lived  with 
all  the  elegance  of  a  modern  Arab  Emir,  or 
at  leaft  with  no  other  abatements  than  what 
arofe  from  his  great  antiquity,  and  I  think 
with  reafon,  fince  I  have  fhewn  that  he  had 
a  diftintt  tent  for  Sarah,  which  is  one  great 
difference  at  prefent ;  and  find  it  exprefsly 
laid  that  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  filver  and 
in  gold ,  as  well  as  in  cattle,  Gen.  xiii.  2,  and 
confequently  he  was  able  to  procure  the 
ancient  elegancies  of  his  way  of  life,  as  well 

4  P.  176,  177.  5  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  C«mt.  1.  5.  Quis 

ere d at  tabernacula  Cedar  pulchra  fuilfe,  quse  inhabitabant 
paftores,  genus  hominum  incultum  &  agrefte  ? 

as 
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as  the  modern  Arab  princes  are  theirs.  This, 
perhaps,  we  may  think  ftrange,  and  may 
have  imagined,  as  the  Prefetto  feems  to  have 
done,  that  Abraham  lived  in  a  fordid  plenty  ; 
abundance  of  food  by  means  of  his  flocks 
and  herds,  but  unattended  with  filver  or  gold, 
and  the  elegancies  that  generally  go  along 
with  them.  If  we  did,  it  was  certainly  very 
erroneoufly. 

Authors  have  fufficiently  explained  how 
thefe  acquifitions  might  be  made.  So  Dr. 
Ruflell  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Aleppo 
are  fupplied  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
butter,  their  cheefe,  and  their  cattle  for 
{laughter,  by  the  Arabs,  Rufliwans,  or 
Turkmen,  who  travel  about  the  country 
with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  as  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs  did  of  old  \  The  Patriarchs  doubt- 
lefs  fupplied  the  ancient  cities  of  Canaan,  in 
like  manner,  with  thefe  things.  Hamor  ex- 
prefly  fpeaks  of  their  trading  with  his  people, 

Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  Arabs  receive 
money  for  their  commodities,  their  expences 
are  very  fmail,  fo  that  their  princes  are  rich 
in  filver  and  gold  as  well  as  cattle,  and 
amafs  large  quantities  of  thefe  precious  me¬ 
tals  ;  infomuch  that  la  Roque  remarks,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  riches  both  of  the 
Parthians  and  Romans  were  in  a  manner 
melted  down  among  the  Arabs,  to  ufe 
that  expreffion,  they  turning  every  thing 

1  R  53- 
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into  money,  without  parting  with  any  of 
it  *  again. 

Abraham’s  expences,  like  thofe  of  the 
Arabs,  by  no  means  equalled  his  profits,  he 
was  therefore  continually  making  acquifitions 
of  money  current  with  the  merchant,  Gen. 
xxiii.  16 ;  or  of  fuch  precious  commodities 
as  were  eafy  of  carriage,  and  fuited  his  way 
of  life.  And  more  efpecially  might  he  do 
this  in  iEgypt,  where,  as  being  a  rich  coun¬ 
try,  his  exchanging  his  cattle  might  be  more 
advantageous  to  him  than  ufual.  For  which 
reafon,  perhaps,  his  being  rich  in  filver  and 
gold  is  mentioned  immediately  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  thence. 

[To  thefe  accounts  may  be  added,  that 
given  us  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  M  S. 
papers  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  and  it  is  fo  curious 
that  I  cannot  but  here  infert  it.  After  hav¬ 
ing  remarked  in  general,  that  they  that  tra¬ 
vel  in  the  Eaft  will  now  often  fee  a  pifture  of 
the  Patriarchal  hiftory,  he  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  their  cattle  are  all  their  riches ,  and 
engage  all  their  attentiony  particularly  their- 
fiocks  of  Jheep  and  goatsy  for  they  are  not  fo 
much  concerned  about  camels ,  horfesy  and  afesy 
though  they  have  them  in  great  numbers  ( as 
well  as  oxeny)  for  the  carriage  of  their  portable 
cities ,  as  they  call  their  tentsy  which  are  in  com¬ 
mon  black ,  and  made  of  goats  hair .  As  to. 
their  maimer  of  living  y  what  is  j aid  Gen.  xiii.  2, 
(“  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle ,  in  filver ,  and 

s  Voy.  dans  la  Pal  p.  157,  dans  la  note. 
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in  gold,”)  ought  not  to  give  us  any  pain,  for 
thefe  powerful  jhepherds  are  able  to  gather  much 
together  by  the  j ale  of  their  cattle,  butter,  milk  aiid 
its  dependencies ,  which  their  goats  produce,  (for 
in  the  Eaji  the  greatejl  part  of  the  butter  is  made 
of  goats  and  fheeps  milk,)  and  of  the  wool  of 
their  flocks,  and  of  what  they  manufacture  from 
it :  they  fell  all  thefe  things  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  ;  and  as  for  them/elves,  they  fpend  very 
little,  their  flocks  fupport  them,  and  the  land,  of 
which  they  cultivate  as  much  as  they  have  occa - 
flon for. 

I  have  feen  in  Perfla  and  In  Turkey,  where 
the  country  is  full  of  thefe  Turkmen,  their  chiefs 
going  along  with  a  great  train,  very  well  clothed \ 
and  very  well  mounted .  I  Jaw  one  between 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  whofe  train  furprized 
and  alarmed  me, .  He  had  more  than  ten  led- 
korfes,  all  their  harnefs  of  folid  gold  and  fiver . 
He  was  accompanied  by,  many  Jhep  herds  on  horfe - 
hack ,  and  well-armed Their  ruftic  mein  and 
tanned  complexions  caufed  me  at  firft  to  take 
them,  for  robbers  3  but  I  was  Joon  undeceived \ 
They  treated  me  civilly ,  and  anfwered  all  the 
cuejlions  my  curioflty  prompted  me  to  put  to  them , 
upon  their  manner  and  way  of  life .  The  whole 
country,  for  ten  leagues,  was  full  cf  flocks  that 
belonged  to  them .  An  hour  after  I  Jaw  his 
wives,  and  thofe  of  the  principal  of  his  atten¬ 
dants,  pqfling  along  in  a  row .  There  were  four 
in  cajavehs,  thefe  are  great  fan  are  curies  3,  car¬ 
ried  two  upon  a  camel,  which  were  not  clofe 
3  See  an  Obfervation  in  chap.  5, 
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covered .  The  reft  were  on  camels ,  on  aftfes ,  and 
on  horfeback  ;  moft  of  them  with  their  faces  un- 
vieledy  I  f aw  fome  very  beautiful  women  among 
them . 

This  account  is  an  agreeable  addition  to 
this  obfervation,  and  gives  us  fome  particu¬ 
lars  that  might  be  introduced  in  other  places 
of  this  book  ;  but  my  reader  will,  remember 
them,  without  citing  this  account  afrefh  there. 

O  BSERVATION  XVIII. 

The  fame  MS.  gives  us  an  aftonifliing 
account  of  the  numeroufnefs  of  fome  of  thefe 
flocks,  foon  after  the  preceding  citation,  as 
well  as  mentions  the  different  colours  of  their 
flieep. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  fee  thefe  Turkmen 
pafty  when  they  go  from  one  country  to  another . 
They  are fometimes  three  or  four  days  in  pafting. 
I  faw  a  clan  of  them  pafs  along  two  days  diftance 
from  Aleppo .  The  whole  country  was  covered 
by  them .  Many  of  their  principal  people , 
whom  I  fpoke  to  on  the  road ,  aftured  me  that 
there  were  four  hundred  thoufand  beafts  of  car - 
riage,  camels ,  horfes ,  aftis,  oxen  and  cows ,  and 
three  millions  of  fhecp  and  goats 1 .  The  num¬ 
ber,  if  their  account  was  to  be  depended 

1  In  the  original  it  is  three  millions,  des  belles  a  come 
(homed  cattle).  By  that  term  we  indeed  commonly  mean 
neat  beafts,  but  as  he  had  mentioned  before  oxen  and 
cows,  and  elfewhere  tells  us,  they  have  moft  fheep  and 
goats,  he  evidently  means  them. 


upon. 
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upon,  is  truly  amazing  to  us  Europeans ; 
but  upon  comparing  thefe  numbers  with 
Dr.  Shaw’s  account  *  of  the  Barbary  flocks  and 
herds,  they  will  not  appear  at  all  incredible. 

Their  fheep  are  not  all  of  one  colour ,  it 
feems,  for  fpeaking,  in  the  fame  page,  of 
the  two  famous  princely  races,  diftinguifhed. 
from  each  other  by  the  appellations  of  the 
black  fheep,  and  the  white  ftieep,  he  tells 
^ps,  they  were  originally  fhepherds,  though 
afterwards  pofTeffed  of  confiderabfe  territo¬ 
ries,  and  that  they  diftinguijhed  thefe  two 
families  by  thefe  appellations ,  becaufe  all  the 
cattle  with  white  wool  were  taken  by  one  family , 
and  the  other  had  the  reft ,  by  an  agreement  very 
like  that  made  between  Jacob  and  Laban ,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  30th  of  Genefts .  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  d5  Herbelot,  who  mentions  thefe 
two  houfes  frequently,  has  any  where  given 
us  fo  clear  an  account  of  the  reafon  of  thefe 
names  of  diftinftion ;  which  is  a  circum- 
ftance  however  that  deferves  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  as  it  fhows  a  very  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  modern  eaftern  fheep  are  not  white, 
fince  the  family  of  the  black  fheep  was  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  them,  as  (along  with  other 
cattle)  not  an  improper  portion  for  them  in 
dividing  their  fubftance. 

Observation  XIX. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  harrafs 
the  caravans  of  the  Eaft,  is  defcrfbed  in  the 

1  p,  169. 
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fame  page.  He  tells  us  there,  that  the  mari¬ 
ner  of  their  making  war,  and  pillaging  the 
caravans  is,  to  keep  by  the  fide  of  them,  or  to 
follow  them  in  the  rear,  nearer  or  farther  off 
according  to  their  forces,  which  it  is  very  eafy 
to  do  in  Arabia,  which  is  one  great  plain,  and  in 
the  night  they  filcntly  fall  upon  the  camp,  and 
carry  off  one  part  of  it  before  the  reft  are  got 
under  arms . 

He  fuppofes  that  Abraham  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  four  Kings,  that  had  carried 
away  Lot,  precifely  in  the  fame  Arab  man¬ 
ner,  and  by  that  means,  with  unequal  forces, 
accomplifhed  his  defign,  and  refcued  Lot. 
Gen.  xiv.  15,  he  thinks,  Aiews  this ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
combats  of  the  age  of  Abraham  more  re- 
fembled  a  fight  among  the  mob,  than  the 
bloody  and  deftrudtive  wars  of  Europe. 

Observation  XX. 

Prepared  as  the  Arabs  are  for  fpeedy  flight, 
a  quick  motion  is  very  deftructive  to  the 
young  of  their  flocks. 

A  paflage  of  the  fame  part  of  that  M  S. 
proves  this,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhews  the 
energy  of  thole  words  of  Jacob’s  apology  to 
his  brother  Efau,  for  not  attending  him. 
“  The  flocks  and  herds  with  young,  are 
“  with  me,  and  if  men  fliould  over-drive 
“  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die,”  Gen. 
xxxiii.  13.  Their  flocks,  fays  Sir  John,  fpeak- 

ing 
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irig  of  thofe  who  now  live  in  the  Eaft  after 
the  Patriarchal  manner,  feed  down  the  places 
of  their  encampments  fo  quick ,  by  the  great 
numbers  which  they  have ,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  remove  them  too  often ,  which  is  very  deftruc - 
five  to  their  flocks ,  on  account  of  the  young 
ones ,  which  have  riot  flrength  enough  to  follow .] 

Observation  XXL 

Befides  the  mats  and  the  coverlets  of  the 
cominon  Arab  tents,  which  I  took  notice  of 
under  a  preceding  obfervation,  la  Roque 
mentions  *  hair-facks,  and  trunks  and  balkets 
covered  with  Ikin,  to  put  up  and  carry 
their  things  in ;  which  are  kettles  or  pots, 
great  wooden  2  bowls,  hand-mills,  and  pitch¬ 
ers.  With  thefe  they  content  themfelves, 
and  they  are  all  their  furniture  in  common,  ox 
nearly  fo. 

I  mention  them  diftinclly,  becaufe  this  ac¬ 
count  feems  to  me  to  explain,  in  a  clearer  man¬ 
ner  than  commentators  have  done,  (who  are 

1  Voy.  dans  la  PaL  p.  176.  and  p.  178. 
a  The  French  word  is  Gamelles,  which  the  Englifh 
tranflator  fuppofes  fignified  clofe  wicker  bafkets ,  but  as  this 
word  is  ufed  by  this  fame  author  fo-r  the  vejfel  into  which 
they  pour  their  foup,  p.1995  fomething  of  a  very  different 
nature  mujl  be  intended  by  it ;  and  as  wooden  bowls  are  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  with  their  pot  and  kettle  by  other  travel¬ 
lers,  (fee  Shaw  p.  231,)  and  are  indeed  quite  neceffary  to 
them,  one  would  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  la  Roque 
meant  them,  had  he  not  fo  explained  himfelf,  in  p.  204,  as 
that  this  tranflator  there  renders  the  paffage,  “  Three  or 
4t  four  piggins,  or  great  wooden  bowls” 
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deed  in  a  manner  filent  upon  thofe  text s,) 
the  paffages  which  defcribe  the  furniture  of 
the  habitations  of  Ifrael  in  the  wildernefs. 
“  Upon  whatfoever*  any  of  them,  when  they 
“  are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  lhall  be  unclean,” 
(Lev.  xi.  32,  33,)  <c  whether  it  be  any  veffel 
€€  of  wood,”  their  wooden  bowls,  that  is, 
according  to  this  reprefentation  of  the  utenfils 
of  thofe  that  live  in  tents,  to  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  thofe  of  the  Ifraelites  were 
like,  who  lived  fo  many  years  like  Arabs  in 
the  wildernefs  ;  “  or  raiment,  or  lldn,”  any 
trunks  or  balkets  covered  with  fkins,  that 
is ;  “  or  fack,”  any  hair- cloth  fack  ufed  for 
the  better  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place  * 
“  whatfoever  veffel  it  be,  wherein  any  work 
“  is  done,  it  muft  be  put  into  water,  and  it 
€C  fliall  be  unclean  until  the  evening ;  fo  it 
fliall  be  cieanfed.  And  every  earthen 
&c  veflel,”  the  pitchers  ufed  for  holding  li¬ 
quids,  and  drinking  out  of,  “  whereinto 
“  any  of  them  falleth,  whatfoever  is  in  it 
(C  fliall  be  unclean,  and  ye  fliall  break  it.” 

The  account  of  la  Roque  then  may  ferve 
for  an  amufing  explanation  of  thefe  paffages ; 
and  I  believe  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  more 
natural  illuftration  of  them  than  that  of 
the  Rabbies 3,  who  fuppofe  that  the  work  of 
\  goats — which  our  tranflators  determine  to 
mean  goats -hair,  implieth  inftruments  made 
of  the  horns ,  and  hoofs,  and  bones  of  goats, 
few  or  no  fuch  inftruments  being  to  be  found 
3  See  Ainfworth  upon  thefe  pafliges. 
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among  thofe  that  now  dwell  in  tents.  There 
is  the  like  agreeable  fimplicity  in  explaining 
the  vefjels  of  wood  of  their  wooden  bowls ,  inftead. 
b f  reckoning  up  all  the  particular  things 
that  were  afterwards  made  of  wood  in  the 
moft  remote  f erf e  of  the  word,  as  Maimonides 
has  done,  who  introduces  the  mention  of 
veffels  of  bnlriifhesy  of  reed,  of  the  Jhells  of 
nuts,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Things  that 
were  not  in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  in 
thefe  migratory  families,  and  confequently 
not  immediately  referred  to  by  Mofes ;  and  if 
fo,  not  coming  under  the  obfervation  of  a 
commentator ,  however  they  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  enough  engage  the  attention  of  a 
Jewifh  cafuifi . 

[But  though  the  bowls  and  difhes  of  the 
vulgar  Arabs  are  of  wood,  thofe  of  their 
Emirs  are,  not  unfrequently,  of  copper  tinned 
very  neatly :  la  Roque  takes  notice  of  this 
circumitance  in  more  places  than  one4.  I 
have  met  with  a  like  account,  I  think,  in 
other  travellers.  May  we  not  believe  that 
the  veffel  which  Jael  made  ufe  of,  to  prefent 
butter-milk  to  Sifera,  and  which  Deborah  in 
her  hymn  calls  a  lordly  difh s,  or  a  difh  of 
nobles ,  was  of  this  fort  ?  Her  hufband  cer¬ 
tainly  was  an  Arab  Emir ;  the  working  of 
metals  much  more  ancient  than  her  time, 
Gen.  iv.  22  ;  and  the  mere  fize  of  the  veffel 
hardly  could  be  the  thing  intended.  La 

/ 

4  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.  178,  and  p.  24.  5  Judges  5.  25. 

Yoi.  I,  K  Roque 
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Roque  indeed  tells  us  6,  that  the  fruits  that 
were  brought  in  at  the  collation,  that  the  grand 
Emir  of  the  Arabs  whom  he  viftted  treated 
him  with,  were  placed  in  a  large  painted 
bafon  of  wood  :  it’s  being  painted  was,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  mark  of  honour  fet  on  this 
velfel  of  the  grand  Emir,  which  diftinguifhed 
it  from  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  commonalty ; 
but  a  painted  wooden  veffel  would  have  been 
not  fo  proper  for  butter-milk,  as  one  of 
copper  tinned,  which  therefore  moft  probably 
was  the  fort  Jael  made  ufe  of.] 

XV.  O  BSERVATION  XXII. 

The  preceding  lift  of  Arab  utenfils  is  not 
^complete  however,  as  I  infmuated  under  the 
laftObfervation,  leather -bottles  not  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  la  Roque,  in  thofe  places  where  he 
profeffes  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  an  Arab  tent,  which  yet  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have,  and  out  of  which  he  himfelf 
elfewhere  1  tells  us  they  drink,  when  a  pitcher 
is  not  at  hand. 

Thefe  are  very  uncouth  drinking-veffels  in 
comparifon  of  cups  of  Jilver  or  gold,  fuch  as 
were  anciently  ufed  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  the  1  Kings  x. 
21,  where  we  are  told  the  magnificence  of 
Solomon  fuffered  no  drinking  veflels,  in  his 
palace,  that  were  not  of  gold,  none  of  filver* 
it  being  nothing  accounted  of  in  his  days ; 

6  P.  II,  12.  *  P.  205. 
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Whereas  it  fhould  feem  in  the  preceding 
reigns  cups  of  filver,  as  well  as  of  gold, 
were  ufed  in  the  royal  hordes.  And  to  the 
difference  betwixt  thefe  veflels  of  filver  or  of 
;  gold,  and  thefe  goat-fkin  bottles,  the  Pfalmift 
feems  to  refer  when  he  faith,  “  I  am  become 
!  “  like  a  bottle  in  the  fmoke/’  Pf.  cxix.  83 — - 
My  appearance  in  my  prefent  Jlate  is  as  different 
i  from  what  it  was  when  I  dwelt  at  court ,  as 
the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that 
1  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent,  among  whom  I  now 
\  dwell.  Juft  thus  the  Prophet  laments  that 
i  the  precious  fons  of  Zion,  comparable  to 
i  fine  gold,  or  veffels  of  fine  gold,  funk  in  their 
:  eftimation,  and  were  coniidered  as  no  better 
:  than  ear  them pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  Lam.  iv.  2. 

Our  tranflators,  by  the  place  a  they  have 
i  marked  in  the  margin  of  fome  of  our  Bibles, 

;  as  parallel  to  this,  feem  to  have  fuppofed 
\  that  the  Pfalmift  refers  to  the  blacknefs  his 
i  face  contracted  by  forrow ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  whole  of  his 
thought  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  he  not  ra¬ 
ther  have  fpoken  of  the  blacknefs  of  a  pot , 

\  as  it  is  fuppofed  the  Prophet  Joel  doth,  ch. 
ii.  6,  rather  than  that  of  a  leather-bottle  ? 

[Thefe  bottles  are  fuppofed  by  a  facred 
1  bill orian,  not  only  to  be  frequently  rent ,  when 
3  grown  old  and  much  ufed,  but  alfo  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  repaired Jofh.  ix.  4,  wine-bottles 
old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up . 

31  Job  30.  30. 
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Sir  J.  Chardin  in  a  note  informs  us,  this  is 
perfeftly  according  to  the  euftom  of  the  EaflL 
And  he  defcribes  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  mended  :  they  do  it,  he  fays,  fo  me  times  by 
Jetting  in  a  piece  ;  fome times  by  gathering  up  the 
wounded  place ,  in  manner  of  a  purfe  ;  Jbmetimes 
they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece  of  woof  and  by 
that  tneans  flop  the  hole . 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  his  M  S.  he  has 
given  us,  at  large,  an  amuflng  account  of  thefe 
bottles,  which  therefore  I  would  here  fet 
down.  After  obferving  that  the  bottle  given 
to  Hagar  was  a  leather  one,  he  goes  on  thus: 
The  Arabs ,  and  all  thofe  that  lead  a  wandering 
kind  of  life',  keep  their  water ,  milk ,  and  other 
liquors ,  in  thefe  bottles .  They  keep  in  them  more 
frelh  than  other  wife  they  would  do.  Thefe  lea¬ 
ther-bottles  are  made  of  goat -Jkins.  When  the 
animal  is  killed ,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head , 
and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of  the  Jkin , 
without  opening  its  belly .  They  afterwards  few- 
up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off,  and 
the  tail ,  and  when  it  is  filled,  they  tie  it  about  the 
neck .  Thefe  nations,  and  the  country  people  of 
Perfla,  never  go  afourney  without  a  finall  lea¬ 
ther  bottle  of  water  hanging  by  their  fide 
like  a  fcrip.  The  great  leather-bottles  are  made 
of  the  Jkin  of  an  he-goat,  and  the  finall  ones , 
that  ferve  inftead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the 
road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  Jkin .  Motif  Dandilly for 
want  of  obferving  this,  in  his  beautiful  tranfla - 
tion  offojephus,  has  put  go  at -jkin  in  the  chapter 
of  Hagar  and  IJhmael ,  injlead  of  a  kid-Jkin  bot¬ 
tle* 
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tie ,  which ,  for  the  reafons  affigned  above,  muff 
have  been  meant . 

He  reaffumes  the  fubjeQ:  in  another  part 
of  the  fame  volume  3,  in  which  he  tells  us, 
that  they  put  into  thefe  goat-fin  and  kid-fizin 
veffels  every  thing  which  they  want  to  ctfrry  to  a 
dijiance  in  the  Eafi ,  whether  dry  or  liquid,  and 
very  rarely  make  ufe  of  boxes  and  pots ,  unlefs  it 
be  to  preferve  fucb  things  as  are  liable  to  be 
broken .  The  reafon  is,  their  making  ufe  of  beafts 
of  carriage  for  conveying  thefe  things ,  who  often 
fall  down  under  their  loading ,  or  throw  it  down. , 
i  and  alfo  becaufe  it  is  in  pretty  thin  woollen  facks 
i  that  they  inclofe  what  they  carry .  There  is 
i  another  advantage  too  in  putting  the  neceffaries 
sj  of  life  into  thefe  (kin  vejfels ,  they  are  preferved 
\  frejher ;  the  ants  and  other  infedls  cannot  make 
i  their  way  to  them  ;  nor  the  dufi  get  in,  of  which 
i  there  arc  fucb  quantities  in  the  hot  countries  of 
Afia,  and  fo  fine,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
(.offer  impenetrable  to  it:  therefore  it  is  that 
butter,  hcney,  cheefe,  and  other  like  aliments  are 
inclofed  in  veffels  made  of  the  fkins  of  this  fpecies 
of  animals . 

According  to  this,  the  things  that  were 
carried  to  Jofeph,  for  a  prefent,  were  probably 
inclofed  in  little  veffels  made  of  kid-Jkins, 
not  only  the  balm  and  the  honey,  which 
were  fomewhat  liquid ;  but  the  nuts  and  the 
almonds  too,  that  they  might  be  preferved 
frefh,  and  the  whole  put  into  flight  woollen 
facks.] 

3  Op  Gen.  43.  II, 
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XVI.  Observation  XXIII. 

e-  *  ^  -  %  •  .  W  . 

'  -r<t*  -a  *J-  ••  v*  -  '  «  V  ‘if  ■  . 

I  have  been  fuppofmg  that  the  tent  of  a 
common  Arab  is  a  very  fmoky  habitation,  when 
I  have  confidered  the  expreffion  of  a  bottle  in 
the  fmoke,  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  bottle  in 
the  tent  oj  an  Arab\  and  in  truth  their  dwell¬ 
ings  muft  be  very  much  incommoded  with 
firnok  e,  fmce  they  make  fires  in  them. 

So  there  was  a  fire>  we  find,  in  that  Arab 
tent  to  which  Biffiop  Pococke  was  conducted, 
when  he  was  going  to  jerufalem  \  Plow 
fmoky  muft  inch  an  habitation  be,  and  how 
black  all  its  utenfils  !  Le  Brtiyn  in  going 
from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon,  was  made  fuffi- 
ciently  fenfibleof  this:  for  being  obliged  to  pafs 
a  whole  night  in  an  hut  of  reeds,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  there  was  a  fire,  to  boil  a  kettle 
of  meat  that  hung  over  it,  and  to  bake  fome 
bread  among  the  allies,  he  found  the  fmoke 
intolerable,  the  door  being  the  only  place  by 
which  it  could  get  out  of  the  hut. 

To  the  blacknefs  of  a  goat-lldn  bottle  in 
a  tent,  but  to  the  meannefs  alfo  of  fuch  a 
drinking-veffel,  the  Pfalmift  feems  to  refer, 
and  it  was  a  moil  natural  image  for  him  to 
make  ufe  of,  driven  from  among  the  veflels 
of  filver  and  gold  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to 
live  as  the  Arabs  do  and  did,  and  confequently 
often  obliged  to  drink  out  of  a  fmoked  lea¬ 
ther-bottle. 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  5, 
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\ 

If  this  be  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
tents  of  the  Arabs,  I  doubt  our  tranilators 
will  be  thought  not  to  have  been  very  happy 
in  their  verfion,  when  they  call  the  tents  of 
the  Arabs  their  palaces,  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  what¬ 
ever  the  true  fenfe  of  the  original  word 
may  be. 

Observation  XXIV.  XVII. 

(• 

If  a  furvey  of  them  as  to  their  injides  veil! 
not  prefently  induce  us  to  call  them  palaces, 
fo  neither  will  their  outfides ,  I  imagine,  pro¬ 
duce  that  effect,  being  Inch  hair-cloth  as  our 
coal- jacks  are  made  of'1. 

I  have  therefore  often  wondered  that  Dr. 
Shaw  fhould  confider  them  as  affording  a 
delightful  profpect,  and  more  that  he  fhould 
fuppofe  Solomon  confidered  them  as  comely , 
as  well  as  black ,  in  Cant.  i.  5,  when  the  turn 
of  the  words  leads  us  rather  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  meant  to  make  the  bride  fay,  fhe  was 
black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  or  of  the  Arabs  ; 
but  comely  however  as  thofe  of  Solomon. 

I  fhall  have  occalion  hereafter  to  fpeak^of 
the  tents  of  Solomon  ;  at  prefent  I  would 
obferve  the  force  of  the  companion  when  he 
likens  her,  on  the  account  of  her  blacknefs , 
to  the  tents  of  the  Arabs. 

And  as  I  have  o’bferved  feveral  faults  here, 
beftdes  omiffions,  this  article  muft  confift  of 
feveral  particulars.  It  has  been  faid  their 

1  Shaw  p.  220. 
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tents  are  made  of  Jkins  inftead  of  hair ;  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  their  blacknefs  is  ad¬ 
ventitious,  and  owing  to  the  fun  and  rain; 
as  well  as  that  they  have  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
been  obferved,  I  think,  as  it  ought,  that  the 
tents  of  the  Arabs  are  with  great  univerfality 
black  ;  and  that  the  tents  of  others  are  com¬ 
monly  of  another  colour  ;  particulars  that  are 
requifite  to  be  remarked  in  order  to  enter  into 
th t  full  force  of  the  comparison. 

Some  Jewifh  writers  referred  to  byMercer% 
Bifhop  Patrick  in  his  commentary,  &c,  fup- 
pofe  their  tents  are  compofed  of  Heins  ;  nor 
does  it  do  any  honour  to  the  accuracy  of 
Egmont’s  and  Hey  man's  book  of  travels, 
that  it  affirms  alfo,  that  Arab  tents  are 
made  of  goa t-Jkins,  as  it  doth  in  two  places  j 
whereas  d’  Arvieux  tells  us,  they  are  made 
of  hair-cloth,  which  the  women  weave 4 ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  affirms,  they  are  of  the  fame 
fort  of  hair- cloth  of  which  our  coal-facks 
are  made ;  and  fo  many  other  authors  have 
confirmed  their  account  that  no  doubt  can 
be  made  of  it 5. 

Mercer,  and  others 6,  have  fuppofed  their 
blacknefs  is  adventitious ,  and  occafioned  by 
the  fun  and  the  rain,  upon  what  grounds  I 
do  not  know,  for  their  goats  are  in  common 

2  Vide  Ppli  Syn.  in  loc.  3  Vol.  i.  p.  3Q2.  and  p. 
373.  4  Voy.  dans  la  PaL  p.  173.  5  it  is  allowed 

elfewhere  by  Biihop  Patrick  himfelf.  6  Vide  Poli  Syn. 
in  loc; 
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naturally  black  :  and  therefore  as  the  brown 
among  Laban’s  fheep  were  appointed  to  be 
Jacob’s  hire,  becaufe  they  were  much  lefs  com- 
mon  ;  fo  for  the  fame  reafon  were  the  fpotted 
and  fpeckled  among  the  goats,  they  being  in 
common  black.  The  fpoufe  compares  herfelf 
to  one  of  the  Arab  tents  on  account  of  the 
teint  of  her  fin,  but  it  is  introducing  a 
thought  fhe  never  defigned,  when  it  is  fup- 
pofed  they  both  arqfe  from  the  fame  caufe ,  the 
fcorching  of  the  fun. 

Not  only  have  authors  that  never  faw  an 
Arab  tent  fuppofed  they  were  the  reverfe  of 
beautiful,  but  Thevenot 7,  who  faw  many 
of  them,  gives  us  to  underftand  he  thought 
them  ugly ;  and  they  that  attend  to  that  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  made  of  the  fame 
materials  with  our  coal-facks,  will  wonder 
at  Dr.  Shaw’§  tafte  8,  whp  feems  to  have 
thought  them  very  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

The  Arabs  make  ufe  of  black  tents  with 
great  univerfality .  D’  Arvieux,  defcribing 
their  tents,  exprefsly  fays,  they  are  all  black9. 
All  other  authors,  I  think,  fuppofe  this,  that 
fpeak  of  the  colour  of  their  tents  at  alL 

7  See  Thevenot,  parti,  p.  173.  Egmont  and  Heyman* 
Vol.  2.  p.155,  8  P.220.  9  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p. 

17  3.  Fulcherius  Carnotenlis  defcribes  the  tents  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  king  Baldwin  as  white,  and  calls  thefe  enemies, 
Arabs  and  Saracens ;  but  it  appears  evidently,  that  he  doth 
not  defign  by  thofe  terms,  Arabs  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
m  we  have  u fed  the  term  in  this  article.  Bedouin  Arabs,  that 
is,  but  he  means  ^Egyptians  and  the  Moorilh  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Afcaiop.  Vide  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  41 1,  &c« 
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Some  other  nations  live  in  tents  of  black 
goat’s -hair,  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs,  fo  Thevenot  fays,  the  Curds  of  Mefo- 
potamia  do,  but  it  is  not  common  ;  other 
nations  generally  live  in  booths,  or  huts  of 
reeds  or  boughs,  or  other  materials,  for  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  defcriptions  that 
travellers  have  given  us  of  thefe  habitations. 
Or,  if  in  tents,  they  make  ufe  of  other  co^ 
lours  in  general :  fo  d’ Arvieux  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  another  nation  that  lives  in  the 
Holy-Land,  in  tents  as  the  Arabs  do,  but 
their  tents  are  of  white  linen-cloth  j  they  are 
called  Turkmen,  obey  the  Grand  Seignior, 
are  neat  in  their  camp,  and  lay  in  good  beds ; 
they  are  more  parfimonious  than  the  Arabs  as 
to  their  eating,  but  are  better  clothed  than 
they ;  they  do  not  fpoil  paffengers  as  the 
Arabs  do,  but  are  very  hofpitable,  and  give 
meat  and  lodging  to  all  travellers  that  apply 
to  them,  without  charging  them  any  thing  IO, 
As  for  the  Turks,  when  they  encamp,  as 
they  fometimes  do,  the  tents  they  make  ufe 
of  are  green  11 .  So  then  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs  are  univerfally  black ,  and  fcarce  any 
make  ufe  of  them  but  they ;  the  other  nation 
in  particular  that  live  in  tents  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  as  they  do,  dwelling  in  tents  of  white 
linen .  I  am  black,  not  as  a  tent,  for  they 
were  often  of  other  colours,  but  as  the  tents 
of  Kedar ,  which  were  univerfally  of  this  hue. 

10  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.99,100.  11  Pococke’s  Tra¬ 

vels  into  the  Eaft,  VoL  2.  p.  115, 
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Black  goats-hair  tents  may  very  probably 
have  been  generally  ufed  in  the  moft  ancient 
times,  fince  the  Arabs  retain  the  mojl  ancient 
ciifl oms  11 ;  the  prefent  diftinftion  however  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  paflage  to  have  been  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Solomon.  So  certains  of 
goats-hair  were  directed  for  the  Tabernacle, 
and  the  Ifraelitifh  women  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
fpinning  it ;  from  whence  we  may  naturally 
conjedture,  that  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  thole  Ifrael  might  ufe  in  fEgypt,  as  well 
as  in  the  wildernefs,  were  of  the  fame  fabric. 

Moral  interpreters  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
fpoufe  reprefents  herfelf  as  black,  and  dif- 
agreeable,  as  to  her  outward  afpeft,  but  pof- 
fefled  of  internal  qualifications  lovely  as  the 
tents  of  Solomon.  What  the  precife  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  facred  writer  might  be,  1  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  face  may  be  difcoloured  by  the  fun,  and 
yet  poffefs  an  exquifite  gracefulnefs  :  fo  Mr. 
Wood,  the  elegant  editor  of  the  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  obferves,  that  the  Arab  women, 

[1Z  We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe  the  living  in  tents 
was  prior  to  the  dwelling  in  houfes,  the  comparing  Gen.  4. 
20,  with  the  17th  v-erfe  of  that  chapter,  would  lead  us  into 
a  contrary  opinion,  Cain  one  of  the  immediate  defendants 
of  Adam  built  a  city  ;  but  it  was  not  ’till  the  days  of  Jabal , 
who  was  of  the  feventh  generation  from  Adam,  that 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place  with 
cattle  came  into  ufe  :  he  was  the  father  of  fuch ,  the  fird 
that  praddifed  this  flitting  way  of  living,  which  others  have 
lince  followed,  particularly  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  This  is  a 
remark  of  Sir  j.  Chardin’s,  in  his  manufcript.  ] 
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whom  he  faw  at  that  place,  were  well-fhaped, 
and  though  very  fwarthy ,  yet  had  good  fea¬ 
tures  13 ;  and  of  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  that  city  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  he 
fays,  ftie  was  reckoned  an  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  that  the  defcription  we  have  of 
her  perfon  anfwers  that  charafter — Her  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  dark  brown  (,  a  neceffary  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  way  of  life  in  that  climate) ; 
her  eyes  black  and  fparkling,  and  of  an 
uncommon  fire ;  her  countenance  divinely 
fpritely  ;  her  perfon  graceful  and  genteel 
beyond  imagination  ;  her  teeth  white  as 
pearl ;  and  her  voice  clear  and  ftrong 14.  It  is 
very  poffible  then  to  be  black,  and  at  the  fame 
time  comely  as  to  what  is  vijible ,  without 
having  recourfe  to  moral  qualities ;  and  I  con- 
fefs  I  could  not  forbear  thinking  of  this  paf- 
fage  of  the  Canticles,  the  moment  I  read  this 
defcription  of  Zenobia, 

A  paffage  of  d’Arvieux  IS  will  account  for 
that  furprize,  which  fhe  fuppofes  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jerufalem  would  notwithftanding  feel, 
upon  feeing  the  fwarthinefs  of  her  a  royal 
lover  had  chofen  for  his  fpoufe,  as  it  fhews 
the  attention  ufually  paid  ..by- -the  great  men 
of  the  Eafi:  to  the  complexion  of  their  wives, 
as  well  as  the  great  tanning  power  of  the 
fun  in  Palaeftine.  The  princeffes,  and  the 
€<  other  Arab  ladies,  whom  they  ftiewed  me 
44  from  a  private  place  of  the  tent,  appeared 

i  * 

,s  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p,  37,  14  P,  8*  *5  Voy, 
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€e  to  me  beautiful,  and  well-fhaped ;  one 
**  may  judge  by  thefe,  and  by  what  they 

told  me  of  them,  that  the  reft  are  no  lefs 
te  fo ;  they  are  very  fair ,  becaufe  they  are 
**  always  kept  from  the  fun .  The  women  in. 

“  common  are  extremely  fun -burnt,  befides 
<c  the  brown  and  fwarthy  Colour  which  they 
<c  naturally  have,  &c.”  16  Naturally  he  fays, 
though  this  moft  permanent  fwarthinefs  muft 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  with  that  tempo¬ 
rary  tanning  he  fpeaks  of,  or  otherwife  the 
Arab  princefles  would  have  been  fwarthy, 
though  not  fun-burnt,  (being  natives  of  the 
country,)  which  yet,  he  affirms,  they  were 
not. 

[It  is  on  this  account,  without  doubt,  that 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  he  would  de- 
fcribe  a  comely  woman,  deferibes  her  by  the- 
character  of  one  that  dwelleth  at  home  17 .  The 
delicate,  and  thofe  that  are  felicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  their  beauty,  go  very  little  abroad  :  it 
fee  ms  it  was  fo  anciently,  and  therefore  the 
prophet  ufes  a  term  to  exprefs  a  woman  of 
beauty,  which  would  not  be  very  applicable 
to  many  Britifh  fine  ladies.] 

Observation  XXV*  XVJ1L 

But  ordinary  as  thefe  dwellings  are,  the 
common  Arabs  fo  far  obferve  the  modes  of 
the  Eaft,  as  to  have  a  feparate  apartment  in 

3S  Dr.  RufTell  has  made  the  like  remark,  p.  78.  17  Jer. 

6®  2,  according  to  the  margin, 

4  them 
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them  for  their  wives,  made  by  letting  down 
a  curtain  or  a  carpet,  upon  occafion,  from 
one  of  the  pillars  of  their  tents  1 ;  though 
they  are  not  fo  rigid  as  fome  other  of  the 
Eaftern  people  are  in  thefe  matters,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Dr.  Pococke’s  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  was  treated,  in  an  Arab 
tent,  in  his  journey  to  jerufalem.  His  con- 
dudtor,  who  was  an  Arab,  led  him,  he  tells 
us,  two  or  three  miles  to  his  tent,  which 
was  not  much  out  of  the  road,  and  where 
there  was  an  encampment  of  Arabs ;  and 
that  there  he  fat  with  his  wife ,  and  others, 
round  a  fire,  “  For,”  fays  he,  “  the  Arabs 
“  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  the  Turks  about 
<e  their  women,  and  though  they  have  their 
“  Harem ,  or  women's  part  of  the  tent,  yet 
fitch  as  they  are  acquainted  with  come  into 
them  — I  was  kept  in  the  Harem  for 
<c  greater  fecurity ,  the  wife  being  always  v/ith 
me,  no  jir anger  ever  daring  to  come  into 
“  the  woman's  apartment,  unlefs  they  are 
“  introduced.  Several  women  came  to  look 
<c  at  me,  and  fome  men2.” 

It  was  not  abfurd  then  in  Sifera,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  prefent  Arabs,  to 
hope  he  might  be  received  into  Jacks  tent, 
the  Harem  of  Heber ;  it  appears  too  that 
her  tent  was  a  much  fafer  place  than  any 
other,  in  that  encampment,  as  the  violating 
it  would  be  the  greater  infult  to  this  Kenite- 

*  Shaw  p.  22 1.  a  Vol,  2.  p.  5. 

Emir. 
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Emir.  Nothing  can  be  a  better  comment 
on  Judges  iv.  17,  18,  20,  than  this  ftory. , 

Observation  XXVI. 

[Shut  up  as  many  of  the  Eaftern  women 
are,  thofe  of  fome  other  tribes  of  them  ftill 
continue  to  feed  Jheep  and  other  cattle. 

The  daughters  of  the  Turkmen  of  Syria 
do  this,  according  to  d’Arvieux  3,  in  which 
point  he  fuppofes  they  differ  from  the  Arabs ; 
this  is  confirmed  by  Conful  Drummond,  in 
general,  only  calling  all,  that  live  in  that 
country  a  wandering  life  under  tents,  Arabs , 
he  fpeaks  of  Arab  women  as  tending  cattle4. 

“  Being  very  thirfty,”  fays  this  writer,  foeak- 
ing  of  a  journey  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo, 

I  halted  at  a  well,  where  I  faw  a  great 
“  number  of  cattle  attended  by  fome  well- 
“  fhaped,  though  ugly,  Arabian  girls ,  whofe 
“  noftrils  were  adorned  with  rings ;  they 
“  were  good-natured  enough  to  water  me 
“  along  with  their  beaftsA] 

Observation  XXVII.  XIX. 

Befides  thofe  that  live  wholly  in  tents, 
numbers  of  the  Eaftern  people  fpend  part  of 
the  year  in  them. 

I  have  obferved  it  particularly  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Mefopotamia ,  In  that  country  Bi- 
fhop  Pococke  tells  us,  he  fell  in  with  a  fum- 
mer-village  of  country  people,  whofe  huts 

3  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  230,  4  P.  183. 

were 
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were  made  of  loofe  ftones  covered  with  reeds 
and  boughs  ;  their  winter- village  being  oil 
the  fide  of  an  hill  at  fome  diftance,  con- 
lifting  of  very  low  houfts :  arid  that  they 
chofe  this  place  for  the  convenience  of  being 
with  their  cattle,  and  out  of  the  high-road  s. 
Five  pages  after  he  obferves,  that  many  of 
the  Curdeens  live  honeftly  in  Mefopotamia  as 
well  as  Syria,  removing  in  fummer  to  fome 
places  at  a  diftance  from  their  village,  where 
they  live  under  tents ,  generally  in  places  re¬ 
tired  from  the  road,  to  avoid  the  injuries  of 
the  foldiery,  and  of  the  people  of  the  Pafha* 

May  not  this  circumftance  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  paflage  of  the  Old  Teftament,  re¬ 
lating  to  this  country  ?  InGen.  xxxi.  it  is  laid, 
that  Jacob  fent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah 
to  his  flock,  that  he  there  told  them  of  his 
defign  of  returning  from  Mefopotamia  to  his 
native  country,  and  that,  upon  their  con- 
fenting  to  go  with  him,  he  fet  out  upon  this 
journey  fo  filently,  that  Laban  had  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  until  the  third  day  after;  yet  it 
appears,  that  he  had  all  his  effefts  with  him* 
and  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  that  Laban  who  purfued  him  had 
tents  alfo  for  his  company. 

Here  one  is  furprized  to  find  both  parties 
fo  fuddenly  equipped  with  tents  for  their 
accommodation  in  travelling,  and  is  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  enquire,  why  Jacob  fent  for  his 
wives  to  his  flock.  Biftiop  Patrick’s  account 
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of  the  laft  circumftance,  that  it  was  for 
greater  fecrecy,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  feized  upon  by  Laban  and 
his  fons,  will  hardly  be  thought  fatisfa&ory. 
Could  not  an  hufband  fpeak  to  his  wives 
with  fuffieient  privacy  in  Laban's  houfe  ? 
Were  matters  come  to  fuch  an  extremity, 
that  Jacob  durft  not  venture  himfelf  within 
the  doors  of  his  uncle’s  houfe,  for  fear  of 
being  feized  upon,  and  made  a  prifoner  ? 
And  in  fa  ft,  Jacob  feexns  actually  to  have 
communicated  his  intention  to  Rachel  in 
her  father’s  houfe  :  for  when  he  fent  for  his 
wives,  flie  brought  her  father's  Teraphim 
with  her,  which  fhe  would  by  no  means 
have  done,  had  Hie  been  unapprized  of  the 
defign. 

The  cafe  feems  to  have  been  thus.  While 
Laban  and  his  daughters  dwelt  in  an  houfe, 
they  that  tended  the  flocks  had  tents  for 
their  accommodation.  Laban’s  flocks  were 
in  two  parcels,  one  under  the  care  of  Jacob, 
the  other  committed  to  the  care  of  Laban’s 
fons,  three  days  journey  off;  Jacob’s  own 
afterwards  were  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
probably  at  an  equal  diftance.  At  the  time 
of  (hearing  flieep,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  more  and  better  tents  were  e reeled  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  their 
friends,  it  being  a  time  of  great  feafting,  i 
Sam.  xxv.  4.  8.  36  ;  to  which  they  were 
wont  to  invite  their  friends,  2  Sam.  xiii.  24.; 
and  the  feafts  being  held  at  a  diftance  from 
Vol.  I.  L  their 
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their  own  houfes,  in  the  places  where  the 
fheep  were  fed,  as  appears  from  the  paflage 
laft  cited,  and  alfo  from  Gen.  xxxviii.  12. 
Laban  went  then  with  his  relations  at  the 
time  of  fheep-fhearing  to  his  flocks ;  Jacob 
at  the  fame  time  fhore  his  own  fheep,  and 
feint  to  his  wives  to  come  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  with  allthofeutenflls  that  they  had  with 
them  of  his,  which  would  be  wanted,  having 
before  communicated  his  intention  to  Rachel 
his  beloved  wife.  This  was  a  fair  pretence 
for  the  having  all  his  houfliold-ftuff  brought 
to  him,  which,  according  to  the  prefent 
Eaftern  mode,  we  may  believe  was  very 
portable,  beds  not  excepted ;  and  having  told 
Leah  then  his  views,  in  the  .company  of 
Rachel,  and  both  aflenting  to  go  with  him, 
he  had  every  thing  ready  for  his  journey, 
and  could  decamp  immediately,  taking  his 
flocks  and  herds  along  with  him.  Some¬ 
body,  upon  this,  went  to  inform  Laban  of 
Jacob’s  withdrawment,  who  being  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  did  not  receive  the  news 
"till  the  third  day. 

This  accounts  at  once,  in  the  moft  Ample 
and  natural  way,  for  Jacob’s  fending  for  his 
wives  to  his  flock  5  for  his  being  able  to  get 
his  goods  together  without  jealoufy ;  and  for 
his  and  his  father-in-law’s  being  furnilhed 
with  tents  for  the  journey. 

2 
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XX 


Nor  do  the  country-people  only  oecafwnally 
make  ufe  of  tents,  perfons  of  diftinftion  ufe 
them  aifo  for  pleafure. 

I  have  had  occafion,  in  making  remarks 
on  the  weather,  to  take  notice  that  the 
Englifh  merchants  at  Aleppo  do,  and  it 
feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  conformity  to 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Eaftern  people  :  for  Dr. 
Pococke  fpeaks  1  of  a  pleafant  place,  not  far 
from  Aleppo,  where  he  met  an  Aga  who  had 
a  great  entertainment  there,  *  accompanied 
with  mufic,  under  tents.  Maillet  in  like 
manner  mentions  tents  as  things  of  courfe, 
in  an  account  he  gives  of  an  ^Egyptian 
officers  taking  the  air  with  his  lady,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  \  What  is  more, 
the  modern  Eaftern  princes  have  frequently 
made  ufe  of  them  in  the  fame  way :  So  Sir 
John  Chardin  tells  us  3,  that  Tahmas,  the 
Perfian  monarch,  ufed  to  fpend  the  winter 
at  Caibin,  and  to  retire  in  the  fummer  three 
or  four  leagues  into  the  country,  where  he 
lived  in  tents  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alouvent, 
in  a  place  abounding  with  cool  fprings  and 
pleafant  fhades ;  and  that  his  fucceffors  lived 
after  the  fame  manner  till  the  time  of  Abas 
the  Great,  who  removed  his  court  tolfpahan4. 


To 


L  2 


1  Vol.  2.  p.  146.  a  Lett.  11.  p.  120.  3  Travels 

p.  382.  4  [This  fame  Gentleman,  in  his  M  S,  fuppofes 
that  we  are  to  confider  Deborah’s  dwelling  under  a  palm* 
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To  which  I  would  add,  that  Olearius,  at¬ 
tending  the  ambaffadors  of  Holftein-Gottorp, 
who  were  invited  by  a  later  Perfian  monarch 
to  accompany  him  on  a  party  of  pleafure, 
for  hunting,  hawking,  &c,  found  in  an 
Armenian  village  many  tents  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  company  ;  which  by 
the  variety  of  their  colours ,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  were  pitched ,  made  a 
mo  ft  agreeable  appearance  5. 

I  ftiould  not  have  made  this  one  of  my  Ob- 
fervations,  had  I  not  found  that  the  learned 
made  a  difficulty  of  admitting  that  the  curtains 

tree,  mentioned  Judges  4.5,  in  the  fame  light.  If  this  is 
juft,  the  fwelling  of  the  river  Kifhon,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  deftroy  multitudes  of  the  enemies  of  Ifrael,  Judges  5. 
20,  21,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  very  extraordinary  inter¬ 
position  of  God  :  for  this  violence  of  that  river,  muft  have 
been  occafioned,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  by  very  heavy 
rains,  and  rain  is  not  wont  to  fall  in  that  country  after 
May  ;  though  fometimes  very  copious  fhowers  have  de- 
fcended  much  later,  la  Roque  mentions  fuch  an  event, 
which  I  have  had  occafton  to  cite  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  more  unufual  the  event,  the  greater  was  the  mercy. 
I  leave  it  with  my  reader  to  determine  how  far  what  is  faid 
concerning  the  dwelling  under  a  palm-tree,  is  a  proof  that 
this  event  happened  out  of  the  ufual  rainy  feafon .  It  will 
be  agreeable  not  to  omit  what  Sir  John  obferves  farther 
concerning  this  living  under  palm-trees,  in  his  note  here  :  he 
tells  us,  people  retire  under  thefe  trees,  becaufe  they  live  on 
their  fruit  ;  but  he  adds,  that  the  air  there  is  bad.  I  will 
only  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  unlefs  there  is  a  very 
great  alteration  in  Palasftine  with  refpedl  to  the  palm-tree,  it 
could  not  be  from  any  regard  to  the  fruit,  that  Deborah 
dwelt  under  one  ;  for  Dr.  Shaw  allures  us,  the  palm-trees 
of  the  Holy-Land,  very  rarely,;  if  ever,  bring  their  fruit 
to  maturity,  p.  343.]  8  P.  731. 

or 
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of  Solomon,  (Cant.  i.  5,)  fignified  the  tents  of 
Solomon;  for  though ,  fays  Ainfworth6,  curtains 
in  other  places  fignify  tents ,  here  they  feem  rather 
to  7nean  the  goodly  hangings  that  were  in  his  houfe , 
and  about  his  bed.  For  Solomon  dwelt  not  in 
tents,  but  builded  him  houfes,  Ecclef.  ii.  4, 
and  one  which  was  thirteen  years  in  building , 
1  Kings  vii.  1 .  But  though  he  built  palaces, 
and  as  a  moil  peaceful  prince  7  feldom  wanted 
tents  for  his  accommodation  in  war,  he  that 
left  no  plecfure  untried ,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  redded  fometimes  in  them,  pitched  in 
fummer-heats  in  fome  cool  and  delightful 
fpot,  like  the  firft  princes  of  the  late  royal 
race  of  Perfia,  or  erefted  in  other  places, 
for  his  accommodation  in  hunting,  like  that 
more  modern  prince  Olearius  mentions. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  doors  of 
the  Eaft  have  veils  hanging  before  them,  and 
probably  had  anciently,  fince  a  veil  was  ufed 
in  the  temple  as  well  as  tabernacle ;  yet  the 
Hebrew  word  there  is  not  the  fame  with  that 
which  in  Cant.  i.  3.  is  rendered  curtains. 
And  as  to  the  goodly  hangings  about  his  bed, 
there  is  no  reafon  in  the  world  to  imagine 
they  were  in  ufe  in  Solomon’s  country,  it  is 
certain  they  are  not  now  :  “  their  beds  con- 
“  fill  of  a  mattrafs  laid  on  the  floor,  and  over 
“  this  a  fiieet,  (in  winter  a  carpet,  or  fome 
fuch  woollen  covering,)  the  other  flieet 
being  fewed  to  the  quilt.  A  divan-cufliion 
Cv  often  ferves  for  a  bolder  and  pillow  ; 

6  Upon  Cant,  1.  5.  7  1  Chron.  22.  9. 

L  3  “  though 
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“  though  fome  have  a  bolfter  and  pillow  as 
“  we  have/'  Such  is  Ruflell’s  account  of 
the  beds  of  Aleppo  8.  Hanway's  account  of 
thofe  of  Perfxa  is  juft  the  fame.  Ainfworth 
then  appears  to  have  been  much  more  verfed 
in  the  eaftern  languages  than  in  their  cufloms , 
and  is  a  ftriking  proof,  how  much  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  I  am  making  are  necelfary 
to  be  accurate,  though  they  relate  to  things 
in  themfelves  of  no  great  moment 9.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  all  this,  the  word  tranflated  curtains 
is  no  where  ufed  in  the  Old  Teftament  but 
where  a  tent  is  exprefsly  fpoken  of,  except¬ 
ing  in  Pf  civ.  2,  and  there  If.  xl.  22,  Shews 
it  is  alluded  to. 

I  will  only  add,  that  if  Solomon  ufed  tents 
at  all,  we  may  be  fure  they  were  extremely 
magnificent,  and  might  with  great  propriety 
be  alluded  to  on  account  of  their  beauty. 

8  P.90.  9  [It  ought  however  to  be  acknowledged 

here,  that  if  Maillet  may  be  depended  upon,  curtains  are 
fometimes  fufpended  over  the  bfeds,  in  times  at  leafc  of  great 
folemnity  :  for  fo  he  defcribes  the  bed  in  which  Ibrahim 
Bey,  the  fon  of  the  Bafhaw  of  iEgypt,  was  to  lodge  after 
his  circumcifion.  An  angel-bed,3’  he  tells  us,  (by  which 
term  the  French  mean  a  bed  without  polls,  and  whofe 
curtains  are  fufpended  in  the  air,)  tc  of  crimfon  velvet  was 
*c  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  apartments.  This  bed  was 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  Indian  embroidery,  lined 
with  green  fatin,  equally  richly  wrought.  A  fringe  of 
*c  gold,  four  fingers  broad,  ran  round  the  curtains ,  which 
were  tucked  up  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  &c.”  Lett. 
10.  p.  75.  But  this  was  extraordinary  ;  air,  in  common, 
is  more  defirable  than  fuch  magnificence  in  thefe  hot 
countries.  J 
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Observation  XXIX. 

[Tents  alfo  appear  to  have  been  ufed  on 
occafion  of  religious  folemnities . 

When  Dr.  Perry  arrived  at  Slut,  a  large 
town  near  the  Nile,  about  feventy  leagues 
above  Cairo,  it  was  “  the  firft  day  of  Biram ; 

“  and,  going  to  the  town,  we  found  a  great 
“  many  tents  pitched ,  and  an  innumerable 
“  concourfe  of  people,  without  the  town, 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  it.  Thefe  people  were 
partly  of  Siut ,  and  partly  from  the  cir- 
“  cumjacent  villages,  who  came  thither  to 
€<  celebrate  the  happy  day  V’ 

The  moment  I  read  this  account,  I  re- 
collefted  that  paffage  of  the  book  of  judges, 

€i  They  faid,  behold,  there  is  a  feaft  of  the 
“  Lord  yearly,  in  a  place  which  is  on  the 
“  north -fide  of  Bethel,  on  the  eaji-jide  of  the 
“  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to, 

“  Shechem,  and  on  the  fouth  of  Lebonah — > 

€C  Go,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards : 

“  and  fee,  and  behold,  if  the  daughters  of 
“  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,”  &c. 
Chap.  xxi.  19 — 21. 

It  was  ufual  we  fee  anciently  for  people 
to  celebrate  their  feftivals  out  of  their  cities : 
moft  probably  then  tents  alfo  were  pitched  for 
their  convenience ;  and  virgins  attended  from 
other  towns ,  though  thofe  of  Shiloh  might  be 
moft  numerous  \ 

1  P.  333.  1  See  more  of  dwelling  in  tents,  in  the 

time  of  religious  folemnities,  under  an  Observation  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  next  Chapter. 

L  4 
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Observation  XXX. 

If  the  black  hair-cloth,  ufed  by  the  Arabs 
for  their  tents,  has  a  mean  and  a  coarfe  look, 
it  however  very  effectually  guards  againft 
rain ;  the  other  coverings  therefore  of  the 
facred  tent  of  Mofes,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  were  appointed  only  for  ornament. 

Abundance  of  queft ions  may  be  afked,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  Tabernacle, 
which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  fully 
to  anfwer.  The  delineations  the  learned 
have  fometimes  given  us  in  their  books 
differ  oftentimes,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  pat¬ 
tern  fhewed  Mofes  in  the  mount  :  this  model 
Mofes  faw  in  a  divine  vifion  ;  their  draughts, 
I  doubt,  are  vi/ionary,  in  many  refpedls,  in  a 
very  oppofite  fenfe. 

What  I  have  met  with  in  travellers  into 
the  Eaft  may,  perhaps,  throw  a  little  light 
on  feme  things  relating  to  the  Tabernacle  ;  I 
would  therefore  here  fet  them  down. 

The  common  Arab  tents  have  only  a  pole 
or  two  to  fupport  them  in  the  middle,  the 
eves  being  ftretched  out  by  cords,  fattened 
to  the  ground  by  hooked  wooden  pins  :  this 
is  Dr.  Shaw’s  account  \  They  have  then,  it 
feems,  only  one  covering.  But  the  tents  of 
other  Eaftern  people  have  fometimes  a  mag¬ 
nificent  lining  under  the  outfide  covering. 
So  Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us,  in  de- 

"  .  1  P.  221. 
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bribing  the  tents  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
pitched  on  a  folemn  occafion,  that  they  were 

exceedingly  fp!endidt  and  one  of  them  lined  with 
a  rich  filk  fuff.  This  was  exceeded  by  another , 
which ,  they  were  informed ,  cofl  twenty-five  thou - 
fand  piafters  2,  which  was  made  in  Perfia ,  and 
not  finifhed  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years . 
fhe  outfide  of  this  tent ,  they  tell  us,  was  not 
remarkable ;  but  it  was  lined  with  a  Jingle  piece 
made  of  camels  hair ,  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  fefioons  and  fentences  in  their  languages  s. 
The  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  made  of 
linen,  blue,  purple,  fcarlet,  and  cherubs, 
formed,  probably,  fuch  an  inward  lining  to 
that  facred  tent. 

Droll  as  a  defcription  Lady  Montague 
gives  of  the  eaftern  buffaloes  is,  it  may  teach 
Us  how  agreeable  the  red  ram-fkins,  which 
laid  over  the  black  goats-hair  curtains,  muft, 
in  that  pofttion,  appear  in  their  eyes.  The 
buffaloes,  which,  fhe  tells  us,  they  ufe  for 
the  plough,  are  all  black,  with  very  fort 
hair  on  their  heads ,  their  eyes  extremely  little 
and  white ,  Jo  that  they  look  like  devils .  “The 
country  people  dye  their  tails3  and  the  hair  of 
their  forehead  red  by  way  of  ornament .  To 
adorn  thefe  black  animals,  they  dye  fome 
of  them  red ;  muft  not  the  red  woolly  ram- 
Ikins  laid  over  a  black  covering  appear,  in 
like  manner,  very  ornamental  in  ancient 
eaftern  eyes  ? 

2  Which,  I  think,  is  confiderably  more  than  three  then- 
tod  pounds.  3  Vol.  i.‘  p,  212. 
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What  is  meant  by  what  we  tranflate  bad¬ 
ger  s  fkins ,  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
made  ufe  of,  are  points  that  want  to  be 
afcertained. 

When  it  is  further  added,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  Arab  royal  tents  have  no  other  covering 
than  the  common  black  hair- cloth  4,  it  becomes 
extremely  probable,  that  the  tabernacle  of 
Mofes  was  the  moil  magnificent  tent  that  had 
ever  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  world. 
Perhaps,  it  has  not  been  equalled  to  this 
very  day.] 

XXL  Observation  XXXI. 

Tents  feem  to  be  the  moft  eligible  habi¬ 
tations  of  thefe  migratory  families  ;  however 
we  find  that  the  Eaftern  people  frequently 
content  themfelves  with  huts  or  booths ,  when 
they  dwell  not  in  houfes. 

So  Dr.  Pococke  defcribes  1  the  fummer- 
habitations  of  fome  of  the  people  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  which  I  mentioned  juft  now,  as 
made  of  loofe  ftones  covered  with  reeds  and 
boughs.  He  fpeaks  alfo  *  of  fome  open  huts, 
made  of  boughs,  raifed  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  he  found  near  St.  John 
d’Acre,  in  which  fome  Arabs  lived.  Other 

4  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  V oh  3.  Account  of  a  fecond  voyage 
to  Tadrnor,  Odlober  13.  D’Arvieux,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
the  tents  of  the  Emir  he  vifited,  were  diftinguilhed  from  the 
reft  by  being  of  white  cloth,  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  1  75. 

1  VoL  2.  p.  158,  *  P.  79,  80. 
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authors  mention  this  way  of  living  under 
booths  alfo.  They,  it  feems,  are  built  of 
very  different  materials,  according  to  Dr. 
Pococke,  and  in  different  forms  in  con- 
fequence,  according,  I  fuppofe,  to  what  they 
found  for  their  purpofe  in  the  places  in 
which  they  were. 

Thefe  materials  are  of  fo  perifhing  a  na¬ 
ture,  and  trees,  and  reeds,  and  bufhes,  are 
fo  very  fcarce  in  fome  places,  that  one  would 
wonder  they  fhould  not  all  accommodate 
themfelves  with  tents  ;  but  we  find  they  do 
not  in  fadl.  Though  therefore,  without 
doubt,  many  of  the  Xfraelites  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  had  convenient  tents,  (for  as  their  an- 
ceftors  had  been  wont  to  live  in  tents,  fo 
many  of  them  might  live  in  .dEgypt  after 
the  fame  manner,  to  which  we  muft  add 
their  fpoiling  the  /Egyptians,)  yet  we  may 
believe  many  of  them  had  no  better  habi¬ 
tations  than  booths,  fince  the  commemorating 
their  way  of  living  in  the  wildernefs  was  to 
be  by  continuing  fuch  a  number  of  days  un¬ 
der  booths ,  not  under  tents .  It  might  indeed 
have  been  attended  with  fome  inconvenience 
to  Ifrael,  to  have  been  required  to  furnifh 
themfelves  univerfally  with  tents  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  feaft,  after  they  were  fettled  in 
houfes,but  that  would  hardly  have  occafioned 
Mofes  to  have  directed  them  to  make  booths, 
if  it  would  have  fpoiled  the  livelinefs  of  the 
repreientation.  But  if  there  was  a  mixture 
of  tents  and  booths,  their  living  in  booths 
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was  fufficient ;  and  as  they  are  a  meaner,  and 
lefs  convenient  fort  of  habitation  than  a  tent* 
the  living  in  thefe  was  rather  to  be  dire&ed, 
as  a  more  affefting  reprefentation  of  the  ftate 
of  their  forefathers. 

And  barren  as  that  wildernefs  is  in  fome 
places,  we  find  it  has  feveral  fpots  of  trees 
fufficient  for  the  making  a  flight  fort  of 
booths  for  numbers  of  people ;  to  fuch  fort 
of  places  they  were  without  doubt  con¬ 
duced  as  much  as  might  be,  on  account  of 
their  cattle,  as  well  as  to  get  materials  for 
thefe  tabernacles ;  and  if  in  any  of  their 
journies  numbers  of  them  were  obliged  to 
lie  in  the  open  air,  they  might  do  it  very 
fafely,  as  Dr.  Shaw  experienced,  who  tells 
us  4  in  his  journies  betwixt  Cairo  and  Mount 
Sinai,  the  heavens  were  their  covering  every 
night ;  the  fund  with  a  carpet  fpread  over  it , 
their  bed ;  and  a  change  of  raiment ,  made  up 
into  a  bundle ,  their  pillow .  That  in  this  jitu~ 
ation  they  were  every  night  wet  to  the  fkin  by 
the  copious  dew  that  dr  opt  upon  them ;  though 
without  the  leait  danger  (fuch  is  the  excellency 
of  this  climate)  of  catching  cold .  From  the  heat 
of  the  day  the  rocks  alfo  of  this  wild  coun¬ 
try  might  afford  them  fhelter  :  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  them  being  fuch,  that  we  find  Eg- 
mont  and  Heyman  made  ufe  of  it s,  and  in 

3  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  2.  p.  151,  and  again  p. 
152.  4  Pref.  p.  11.  5  “  During  the  heat  of 

the  day  we  refted  under  the  ftiadow  of  a  mountain,” 
v-oh  2.  p.  1 54. 
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one  place  that  they  preferred  it  even  to  the 
fhade  of  trees  %  when  they  were  travelling  in 
this  very  wildernefs. 

The  defcription  that  Job  gives,  of  fome 
that  were  driven  from  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  into  the  wildernefs, 
may  be  illuftrated,  perhaps,  by  thefe  circum- 
ftances.  job  xxx.  5,  6,  7,  “  They  were 
“  driven  forth  from  among  men— to  dwell 
“  in  the  clefts  of  the  valleys,  in  caves  of  the 
“  earth,  and  in  the  rocks .  Among  the 
“  bufhes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles/’  or 
thorns  as  others  tranflate  the  word,  they 
“  were  gathered  together,”  that  is,  under 
the  booths  they  made  to  fhelter  themfelves 
from  the  weather. 

The  booth  of  Jonah  was  not,  as  1  fup« 
pofe,  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  I  think  I  can  give 
farther  light  to  that  part  of  this  flory  than 
I  have  met  with  in  commentators,  I  (hall 
here  fet  down  my  remarks,  though  I  arn 
very  unable  to  anfwer  all  the  quefdons,  re¬ 
lating  to  this  fubjecl,  a  curious  enquirer 
would  he  difpofed  to  alk. 

“  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  and  fat 
“  on  the  Eajl-fide  of  the  city,  and  there 
“  made  him  a  booth ,  and  fat  under  it  in  the 
*c  lhadow,  ’till  he  might  fee  what  would 
“  become  of  the  city.  And  the  Lord  God 

4  “  This  is  a  very  pleafant  valley,  and  full  of  trees, 
*c  We,  however,  baited  under  the  lhadow  of  a  mountain, 
the  fide  of  which  was  a  little  excavated.  Here  we  found 
the  names  of  fever  al  travellers  who  had  baited  here ,  p.  1 52. 
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cc  prepared  a  gourd ,  and  made  it  to  come 
44  up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  fhadow 
44  over  his  head/'  A  worm  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  frnote  the  gourd  that  it  withered,  44  and 
44  it  came  to  pafs  when  the  fun  did  arife, 
44  that  God  prepared  a  vehement  eaft- wind ; 
44  and  the  fun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah, 
44  that  he  fainted,  and  wifhed  in  himfelf  to 
44  die.”  Jonah  iv.  5 — 8.  Did  Jonah  make 
himfelf  a  booth  of  boughs  in  which  to  wait 
the  event  of  his  prophecy,  and  did  the  gourd 
come  up  in  one  Angie  night  afterward  ?  So 
our  verfion  fuppofes,  and  fo  doth  Lowth  in 
his  commentary.  But  if  this  had  in  reality 
been  the  cafe,  one  cannot  eafily  conjecture 
why  the  coming  up  of  the  gourd  fhould  have 
given  him  fuch  an  exquifite  pleafure,  or  its 
deftruftion  fo  much  pain,  when  he  had  his 
booth  to  fhelter  him,  which  he  had  before 
thought  very  fufficient. 

By  the  defcription  Thevenot  gives  of  this 
country,  who  travelled  in  it,  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  lands  of  the  Mefopotamian  fide  of 
the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  where  Niniveh  flood, 
are  k,  for  thefe  lands  are  cultivated  and 
watered  by  means  of  little  ditches  into  which 
the  water  is  poured  out  of  the  river 7 ;  con- 
fequently  it  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
for  the  fake  of  the  view  he  might  have  of 
the  city,  that  Jonah  placed  himfelf  on  the 
Ea/l-t ide  of  Nineveh,  rather  than  on  the 
weft  in  Mefopotamia,  towards  his  own  coun- 
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try,  and  not  as  Lowth  imagines,  the  better 
to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  the  Ninevites  in 
cafe  they  fhould  follow  him  to  take  him  : 
there  is  not  the  leaft  ground  to  imagine  Jonah 
had  any  fuch  jealoufy. 

The  fide  of  Mefopotamia,  Thevenot  fays  % 
is  well  fowed,  but  the  Curdiftan  fhore  barren 
and  uncultivated.  This  made  a  fhelter  of 
more  importance  to  Jonah,  few  or  no  trees, 
we  may  ;  prefume,  growing  in  this  barren 
place,  under  which  Jonah  might  have  placed 
himfelf  on  the  withering  of  the  gourd.  This 
accounts  for  his  uneafinefs ;  but  then  it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  conjefture  from  whence  he 
could  get  boughs  to  make  himfelf  a  booth. 
This,  joined  with  the  confideration,  that  the 
word  tranflated  booth  fometimes  fignifies  a 
fhelter  in  the  preparing  of  which  no  art  is 
nfed ,  Jer.  xxv.  38,  and  Job  xxxviii.  40 ;  and 
that  the  words,  the  Lord  prepared  a  gourd,  may 
fignify  he  had  prepared  one  ;  may  lead  us  to 
think  that  this  gourd,  which  Jonah  happened 
to  find  in  this  defert  place,  was  the  booth  un¬ 
der  which  he  placed  himfelf  and  all  that  he 
had,  making  it  his  defence  againft  the  heat ; 
the  perilhing  of  which  in  courfe  muft  give 
him  great  pain. 

Efpecially  when  we  confider  the  intolerable 
heat  of  that  country,  which  is  fuch,  that 
Thevenot  informs  us,  he  did  not  go  to  vifit 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Jonah,  on  the  eaft~fide 
of  the  Tigris,  on  account  of  the  excefiive 

8  P.  56. 
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heat ;  there  being  no  poffibility  of  ftirring 
abroad  two  hours  after  the  fun  is  rifen,  till 
an  hour  after  it  is  fet,  the  walls  being  fo  hot, 
that,  half  a  foot  from  them,  one  feels  the 
heat,  as  if  it  were  of  an  hot  iron 9. 

About  the  kind  of  plant,  whofe  fhade  was 
fo  refrefhing  to  Jonah,  I  do  not  take  upon 
me  to  form  any  conje&ures.  And  as  to 
fome  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  it 
is  but  right  to  acknowledge,  that  Rauwolff 
gave  a  very  different  account  from  Thevenot, 
if  he  is  rightly  tranflated  :  for  in  that  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ray  he  is  reprefented,  as  faying, 
that  they  fow  the  greateft  part  of  the  com 
there  on  the  e after n  fide  of  the  Tigris,  and 
that  the  Mefopotamian  fide  is  fo  fandy,  and 
dry,  that  you  would  think  you  were  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia10.  Thevenot  is  however 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  an 
exaft  obferver ;  and  his  account,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  fay  from  what  I  have  been 
remarking,  throws  light  on  the  hiftory  of 
Jonah,  and  may  on  that  account  be  believed 
to  be  a  juft  one  :  however,  it  will  give  me 
great  pleafure  to  find  hereafter  this  affair 
afcertained,  by  fome  curious  and  accurate 
perfon. 

9  P.52,  1 83. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

"Concerning  the  Houfes  and  Cities  of  that  Country * 

DR.  Shaw  has  given  8  a  very  large  and 
inftruftive  account  of  the  Eaftern 
buildings  :  he  is  by  all  means  to  be  con- 
,  Salted  upon  this  point  $  but  perhaps  his 
reader  may  be  of  opinion,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  prove,  that  he  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  every  thing  concerning  them  which 
deferves  notice . 

Observation  L 

This  author  tells  us,  their  doors  are  large, 
and  their  chambers  fpacious ;  conveniences, 
as  he  obferves,  very  well  adapted  to  thofe 
hotter  climates  \  But  when  Eglon  is  repre- 
fented  as  receiving  Ehud,  and  Death,  in  a 
parlour  of  cooling, ,  as  it  is  called  in  the  margin 
of  Judges  iii.  20,  or  rather  in  a  chamber  of 
cooling,  fomething  more  feerns  to  be  meant 
than  merely  its  having  a  large  door,  or  be¬ 
ing  fpacious ;  at  lead:  there  are  novo  other 
contrivances  in  the  Eaft,  to  give  coolnefs  to 
particular  rooms,  which  are  very  common, 
and  though  the  time  in  which  Eglon  lived, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity , 
yet  we  are  to  remember  he  was  a  prince,  and 

*  Tome  1.  Part  3.  Ch.  Se6b  5.  a  P.  207. 
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in  the  palaces  of  fuch  thefe  contrivances  with¬ 
out  doubt  began. 

The  Doctor  is  filent  upon  this  point,  but 
Ruffell  has  given  us  the  following  account 
of  one  of  their  methods  of  cooling  rooms. 
Their  great  houfes  at  Aleppo,  are  compofed 
of  apartments  on  each  of  the  fides  of  a 
fquare  court,  all  of  ftone ;  and  confift  of  a 
ground-floor,  which  is  generally  arched,  and 
an  upper-ftory,  which  is  flat  on  the  top,  and 
either  terraced  with  hard  plaifter,  or  paved 

with  ftone- - Above  ftairs  is  a  colonade,  if 

not  round  the  whole  court,  at  leaft  fronting 
the  weft,  off  from  which  are  their  rooms 
and  kiofks ;  thefe  latter  are  a  fort  of  wooden 
divans ,  that  pro j  eft  a  little  way  from  their 
other  buildings,  and  hang  over  the  ftreet  ^ 
they  are  raifed  about  a  foot  and  a  half  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  room,  to  which  they 
are  quite  open,  and  by  having  windows  in 
front  and  on  each  fide,  there  is  a  great 
draught  of  air ,  which  makes  them  cool  in 
the  ilimmer,  the  advantage  chiefly  intended 
by  them  3. 

They  have  another  way  of  cooling  their 
rooms  in  AEgypt.  It  is  done  by  openings  at 
the  top,  which  let  the  frefli  air  into  them. 
Egmont  and  Heyman  4  as  well  as  Maillet 5 
make  mention  of  them,  but  the  laft  men- 

;■  t  ~'r  ;  ■*  "*.  *•  '  i  ;  *-*  *  a*  (  A  f  f  1  •  ft*;  T 

3  By  the  picture  the  Doctor  has  given  us  of  one  of  thefe 
houfes,  they  appear  fomewhat  like  our  bow- windows,  only 
latticed  inhead  of  having  panes  of  glafs,  4  V.  2.  p.  83. 
s  Let.  1.  and  Let.  2. 
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tioned  author  gives  the  moft  difflnci  recount 
of  thefe  contrivances  :  they  make,  he  tells 
tis,  their  halls  extremely  large  and  lofty ,  with 
a  dome  at  the  top,  which  towards  the  north 
has  feveral  open  windows ;  thefe  are  fo  con- 
ftrucled  as  to  throw  the  north  wind  down  into 
thefe  rooms,  and  by  this  means,  though  the 
country  is  exceffively  hot,  they  can  make  the 
coolnefs  of  thefe  apartments  fuch  as,  often¬ 
times,  not  to  be  borne  without  being  wrap- 
ped  in  furrs.  Egmont  and  Hey  man  fpeak 
of  chambers  cooled  after  this  manner,  as  well 
as  halls. 

Eglon’s  appears  to  have  been  a  chamber, 
and  what  Shaw  calls  an  Glee,  which  gives  a 
propriety  to  the  mention  that  is  made  of 
l  Ehud’s  palling  through  the  porch  6,  which 
:  no  interpreter  before  the  Doftor  has,  that  I 
know  of,  remarked  :  but  whether  it  was 
cooled  by  a  kiolk,  as  they  are  called  at 
Aleppo,  or  by  an  ^Egyptian  dome,  or  by 
fome  contrivance  diftmeh  from  both,  is  of 
!  no  confequence  to  determine.  That  fome 
i  contrivance  to  mitigate  the  extreme  heat  of 
that  climate  began  early  to  obtain,  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,  is  natural  to  believe  •  that 
it  begun  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eglon,  this 
paffage  puts  out  of  all  doubt. 

6  It  is  ncceffary  to  confute  the-  Dohor’s  book  to  un- 
derltand  this,  if  we  have  forgotten  his  account.'  Through 
all  thefe  papers  I  have  fuppofed  my  readers  acquainted, 
with  his  travels. 
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It  was  the  more  neceffary,  as  Eglon  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  kept  his  court  at  Jericho  \ 
where  the  heat  is  fo  exceflive,  that  it  has 
proved  fatal  to  fome  in  March,  as  I  have  ob« 
ferved  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Their  cieling  their  rooms  with  wood,  and 
neatly  painting,  and  fometimes  gilding  them. 
Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  as  well  as  Ruffell ; 
but  this  account  of  their  kiofks  gives  a  more 
complete  comment  on  Jer.  xxii.  14,  which 
fpeaks  of  through-aired  chambers  3,  and  cutting 
cut  windows ,  as  well  as  cieling  with  cedar, 
and  painting  with  vermilion  \ 

Observation  IL 

[The  heat  of  the  climate  being  fuch,  it  might 
appear  fomewhat  furprizing,  that  Solomon 
ill ou Id  fpeak  of  two  lying  together  in  one  bed , 
in  order  to  get  heat ,  Eccl.  iv.  1 1,  did  we  not 
recolleft,  that  this  might  be  done  fome- 
times  for  medicinal  purpofes  *  and  hardly  ever 
praftifed  elfe. 

7  Judges  3.  13.  28.  s  See  the  margin.  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  tranflates  it  Caenacula  vento  expofita.  9  Egmont 
and  Heyman  give  an  account  of  a  [quare  t&ivery  in  the 
center  of  a  roof  of  a  grand  faloon  at  Damascus,  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  ffefh  air,  V.  2.  p.  254.  If  kiofks  then  alone 
are  ufed  at  Aleppo,  domes  and  towers  for  cooling  rooms 
are  ufed  in  other  places  for  this  purpofe,  nor  are  they  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ./Egypt.  [The  MS.  C.  tells  us,  the  eajiern  win¬ 
dows  are  very  large ,  and  even  with  the  floor.  It  is  no  wonder 
Eutychus  might  fall  out  if  the  lattice  was  net  well  faflened,- 
or  if  it  was  decayed,  when,  funk  into  a  deep  deep,  he  leaned 
with  all  his  weight  againft  it,  A£ts  xx.  9.] 
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It  could  not  be  in  general  a  necejfary  ma¬ 
nagement;  it  fometimes  could  hardly  he  borne 
in  common  life,  in  thefe  very  fultry  regions. 

Agreeably  to  this,  Maillet  remarks,  that 
in  ./Egypt,  they  fleep  each  in  a  feparate  bed: 
that  not  only  do  the  hufband  and  the  wife 
lie  in  two  diftinft  beds  in  the  fame  apartment, 
but  that  their  female  Haves,  though  feveral 
lodge  in  the  fame  chamber,  yet  have  each  a 
feparate  mattrefs  \ 

But  it  might,  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  be 
thought  to  be  a  very  efficacious  management, 
to  recall  the  vital  heat  where  it  was  almoft 
extinguiffied,  which  was  enough  to  juftify 
the  propriety  of  this  fentiment  of  Solomon, 
in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  fultry 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  it  was  ufed 
m  the  cafe  of  his  father  David,  i  Kings  i. 
i,  2. 

In  common,  we  may  believe,  they  lodged 
as  the  people  of  /Egypt  now  do.  Lukexi.  7, 
is  no  argument  to  the  contrary:  “  He  from 
“  within  fhall  anfwer  and  fay,  trouble  me 
“  not :  the  door  is  now  fhut,  and  my  chil- 
<c  dren  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I  cannot  rife  and 
“  give  thee,”  for  all  this  may  fignify  nothing 
more,  than  we  are  all  a-bed,  do  not  dijlurb  us j 
not  we  are  all  in  one  bed  v 

1  Let.  11.  p.  124.  4  Sir  John  Chardin’s  M  S.  tells 

us,  it  is  ufual  for  a  whole  family  to  fle^p  in  the  fame  room , 
efpecially  thofe  in  lower  life,  through  the  Eaft,  they  lay-, 
ing  their  beds  on  the  ground.  This  cireumftance,  added  to 
what  is  faid  above,  fets  this  affair  in  the  cleared:  and  ftrcngelt 
light. 
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This  is,  I  hope,  an  eafy  view  of  the 
words  of  Solomon,  which  might  otherwife 
be  thought  to  be  more  agreeable  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Siberian  or  Laplander,  than  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Palaeftine.  It  has  been 
obferved  in  fome  of  the  preceding  pages, 
that  the  cold  of  the  night  is  very  confiderable 
even  in  thefe  hot  countries ;  they  do  not, 
however,  now  guard  againft  it  by  lying  two 
in  a  bed,  probably,  therefore,  they  did  not 
anciently,  as  their  cuftoms  feldom  change.] 

n  Observation  III. 

1  I  a 

t  *  '■  ■■  -  .  ^  i  i  .  •  >  ■  . 

The  people  of  Aleppo,  however,  are  fo 
cautious  to  avoid  a  cool  air  when  they  Jleep , 
that  they  choofe  for  their  bed-chambers  the 
fmalieft  and  loweft-roofed  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  according  to  Dr.  Rufiell,  burn¬ 
ing  alfo  in  them  not  only  a  lamp  all  the 
time,  but  often  one  or  two  pans  of  charcoal; 
which  fometimes  proves  of  bad  confequence 
to  them ,  and  would  certainly  fuffocate  fuch  as 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  this  bad  practice. 
But  all  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  win¬ 
ter-time  ;  for  in  the  liimmer,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  fond  not  only  of  fitting  in 
a  cool  air,  but  of  Jlceping  in  it  alfo ,  and  make 
nie  of  different  methods  to  obtain  this  re- 
frdhment,  lying  on  the  houfe-tops ,  or  having 
their  beds  made  in  their  court -yards  for  the 
lake  of  coolnefs. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Pococke  gives  us  to 
underltand,  that  they  often  lie  in  /Egypt  in 
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tiiofe  cool  faloons,  that  have  cupolas  to  let 
in  the  air ;  for  he  fays  that  they  have  often  a 
fopha  at  each  end,  and  that  as  they  live,  fo 
they  often  lie  in  thefe  faloons,  having  their 
beds  brought  on  the  fophas  \ 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  fervants  of 
Eglon  imagined  that  he  might  be  difpofed  to 
lleep,  in  his  chamber  of  cooling,  or  in  the  Scrip- 
ture-phrafe,  to  cover  his  feet,  when,  after 
obferving  that  Ehud  was  departed,  they  found 
the  door  of  the  Olee  locked,  as  if  he  had  a 
mindftill  to  continue  alone  and  undifturbecL 
It  might  be  a  time  too  when  he  was  known 
frequently  to  indulge  himfelf  in  fleep  \ 

Ehud, 

-  * 

•-  -  -  -  *■  -  t*  *  •%  '•  r-i  *4*  '  -*■  r-  ,  •.  JT>  _>•*  •  . 

1  V.  I.  p.  194,  The  heat  of  thefe  countries  at 

noon  is  fo  great,  in  the  fummer-time,  that  the  Eafcerri  peo¬ 
ple  frequently  lie  down  to  lleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
efpecially  people  of  delicacy  \  it  was  fo  anciently,  for  we  find 
JJhhoJheih  was  laid  on  a  bed  at  noon ,  when  he  was  aflaffinated, 
2  Sam.  4.  5 — 7.  The  heat  however  of  that  time  is  not  fo 
great,  efpecially  in  the  firil  part  of  the  rammer,  but  that 
more  hardy  people  can  journey  then  :  the  fons  of  Ri-nm on, 
we  find,  were  in  motion,  while  IJhboJheth  flept.  So  we 
find  the  curious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  purfued 
his  journey  all  day  long ,  in  the  middle  of  March,  over  a 
very  fandy,  fultry  defert,  p.  33.  Noon  coming  on,  and  the 
weather  beginning  to  grow  very  warm,  the  fervants  of 
Eglon,  it  fhould  feem,  thought  their  matter  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  deep  at  noon,  as,  doubtlefs,  he  was  commonly 
wont  to  do  when  the  fummer  was  more  advanced  j  and  yet 
the  weather  not  be  fo  hot  as  to  dittuade  Ehud  from  journey¬ 
ing,  and  efpecially  in  fuch  a  critical  fituation.  The  papers 
publifhed  by  Niebuhr  give  much  the  fame  account.  In 
Arabia  it  is  fo  hot  in  July,  and  in  Auguft,  that,  except  in  a 
cafe  of  pretting  necettity,  nobody  goes  out  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  ‘till  three  in  the  afternoon  :  the  Arabs  feldom 
work  during  this  time,  they  employ  it  commonly  in  lleep- 
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Ehud,  it  may  be  imagined,  came  with 
his  attendants  and  prefents  to  the  quarries  of 
Gilgal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  and 
from  thence  in  form  to  a  public  audience  in 
fome  open  place ;  that  having  acquired  the 
good  graces  and  the  confidence  of  Eglon,  by 
the  agreeablenefs  of  his  prefent,  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  a  private  audience  at  a  fet 
hour ;  that  fending  away  all  his  attendants 
from  the  place  where  they  put  themfeives  in 
order  to  appear  before  the  king,  excepting 
thofe  that  his  quality  made  it  decent  for 
him  to  retain,  he  came  back  from  thence 
with  thefe  few  attendants,  and  being  ad¬ 
mitted  for  privacy  into  this  apartment,  as 
fie  pretended  to  have  fome  affair  of  feorecy 
to  impart,  he  there  killed  Eglon,  and  coming 
back  to  his  attendants,  mounted  with  them, 
and  followed  thofe  that  could  not  retire  with 
the  fwiftnefs  he  could,  and  who  therefore 
were  previoufiy  fent  away. 

Ill*  Observation  IV. 

They  deep,  in  the  fummer,  on  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  at  Aleppo,  and  they  do  the  fame 
in  Judaea. 

So  Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us,  that  at 
Caipha  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 

big  in  a  vault,  into  which  the  air  is  let  from  above,  &c. 
p.  6.  So  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  fixth  MS.  volume,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  womens’  going  out  at  evening  to  fetch  water, 
Gen.  24*  1 1?  fays,  this  is  always  done  then ,  or  in  the  mornings 
none  firring  out  of  the  houfe  when  the  fun  is  any  height  above 
the  horizon,  without  great  necdlity.J  1  V.  2.  p.  4. 
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**  the  houfes  are  fmall,  and  flat-roofed, 
where,  during  the  fummer,  the  inhabitants 
“  fleep  in  arbours  made  of  the  boughs  of 
“  trees/'  They  mention  alfo  tents  of  rufhes 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes  at  Tiberias  % 
which  are  doubtlefs  for  the  fame  purpofe* 
though  they  do  not  fay  fo.  Dr.  Pococke  in 
like  manner  tells  us  3,  that  when  he  was  at 
Tiberias  in  Galilee,  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Sheik’s  fteward,  (the  Sheik  himfelf  having 
much  company  with  him,  but  fending  him 
provifions  from  his  own  kitchen,)  and  that 
they  fupped  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  for  cool- 
nets,  according  to  their  cujlom ,  and  lodged  there 
likewife ,  in  a  fort  of  clofet,  about  eight  feet 
jfquare,  of  wicker-work,  plaiftered  round  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  but  without  any  door, 
each  perfon  having  his  cell.  In  Galilee  then 
we  find  they  lodged  a  fir anger ,  whom  they 
treated  with  refpedl ,  on  the  top  of  the  houfe, 
and  even  caufed  him  to  fup  there.  This  was 
in  the  latter  end  of  May. 

This  writer  is  more  diftindl  than  the 
others  on  this  point,  and  I  have  recited  his 
account  at  large,  becaufe  it  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  the  true  explanation  of  i  Sam.  ix„ 
25,  26,  which  verles  tell  us,  that  after  they 
defcended  from  the  high-place,  Samuel  con- 
verfed  with  Saul  on  the  houfe-top ;  and  that 
at  the  fpring  of  the  day  Samuel  called  Saul 
to  the  houfe-top,  or,  as  it  may  be  equally 
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well  tranflated,  on  the  houfe-top  \  That  is, 
Samuel  converfed  with  him  for  coolnefs  on 
the  houfe-top  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
morning  called  Saul  who  had  lodged  there 
all  night,  and  was  not  got  up,  faying,  “  Up, 
“  that  I  may  fend  thee  away/’  The  Sep- 
tuagint  feem  to  have  underftood  it  very  much 
in  this  light,  for  they  thus  tranflate  the  paf- 
fage,  And  they  jpread  a  bed  for  Saul  on  the 
boufe-rtop,  and  he  flept ;  which  fhews  how  a- 
greeable  this  explanation  is  to  thofe  that  are 
acquainted  with  Eaftern  cuftoms.  As  it  is 
reprefented  in  our  translation,  Samuel  called 
Saul  to  the  houfe-top  in  the  morning,  but 
no  account  can  be  eafily  given  for  this  ;  it 
doth  not  appear  to  have  been  for  fecrecy,  for  he 
did  not  anoint  him  then ,  but  after  he  had  left 
Samuel’s  houfe,  for  which  trail  faction  the  Pro¬ 
phet  exprefsly  required  fecrecy,  “  As  they  were 
“  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel 
<c  faid  to  Saul, bid  the  fervant pafs  on  before  us, 
“  (and  he  paffed  on,)  but eft  and  thou fill  awhile, 
“  that  I  may  fhew  thee  the  word  of  God.” 

This  Sleeping  on  the  terraces  of  their 
houfes  is  only  in  fummer-time.  By  this 
then  we  may  determine,  in  the  general, -that 
this  Secret  inauguration  of  Saul  was  in  that 
part  of  the  year. 

*  **\ 

•  4  According  to  Noldius,  who  allures  us  n  locale  lignifies 
inor  072  a  place,  (p.  217,  218.  Ed.  1734)  as  well  as  motion 
to  a  place  where  that  motion  ceafes.  The  author  indeed  of 
the  notes  on  Noldius  denies  thil,  but  2  Sam.  12,  16.  Dan. 
10.  9,  Jer.  29.  15,  places  mentioned  by  Noldius,  prove 
him  miftaken. 

[Dr. 
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[Dr.  Shaw  has  cited  this  paffage  concern¬ 
ing  Samuel  and  Saul,  when  mentioning  the 
various  ufes  to  which  the  people  of  the  Eaft 
put  the  flat  roofs  of  their  hordes,  though 
without  explaining  it ;  but  he  has  not  mem 
tioned  among  the  other  Scriptures,  that  re¬ 
lating  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  defcribed 
by  the  Prophet  as  walking  on  the  roof  of  his 
palace,  and  taking  a  view  of  Babylon,  when 
he  fell,  upon  furveying  that  mighty  city ,  into 
that  haughty  foliloquy,  which  brought  after 
,  it  a  dreadful  humiliation. 

This  is  the  more  unhappy,  becaufe  though 
many  have,  all  have  not  confidered  the  paf¬ 
fage  in  this  light.  Our  own  tranflation  in 
particular  has  not,  but  renders  the  wmrds, 
“  He  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon/'  Dan.  iv.  29,  and  thrown  the 
other  reading,  “  upon  the  palace/'  into  the 
margin,  as  lefs  preferable.  But  to  thofe  that 
are  acquainted  with  Eaftern  cuftoms,  who 
recolledt  the  paffage,  which  Dr.  Shaw,  it 
feems,  did  not,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
how  it  is  to  be  underftood.  “  Sur  la  ter- 
“  raffe,"  fays  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  M  S. 
note  on  this  place,  “  pour  le  plaifir  de  la 
vue,  pour  de  la  conflderer  la  ville,  &  pour 
“  prendre  la  frais,  &  c’eft  ce  que  prouve  le 
verfet  fufwff  That  is,  he  walked  upon 
the  terrace ,  for  the  pleafure  of  the  profpetl , 
to  take  a  view  of  the  city ,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fr.ejh  air .  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
this  interpretation.] 
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IV,  Observation  Y. 

No  wonder  they  deep  only  on  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  in  dimmer,  fmce  however  agree¬ 
able  thefe  arbours  and  thefe  wicker-work 
clofets  may  be  in  the  dry  part  of  the  year, 
they  muft  be  very  difagreeabie  in  the  wet, 
and  they  that  fhould  then  lodge  in  them, 
would  be  expofed  to  a  continual  dropping . 
To  be  limited  confequently  to  fuch  a  place, 
and  to  have  no  other  apartment  to  live  in, 
muft  be  very  incommoding. 

To  fuch  circumftances  then  probably  it  is 
that  Solomon  alludes,  when  he  faith,  “  It 
4-5  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  houfe - 
top ,  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a 
44  wide  houfe/5  Prov.  xxi.  9,  and  Ch.  xxv. 
24.  A  corner  covered  with  boughs  or  rallies, 
and  made  into  a  little  arbour,  in  which  they 
ufed  to  fleep  in  dimmer,  but  which  muft 
have  been  a  very  incommodious  place,  to 
have  made  an  entire  dwelling.  To  the  fame 
allufion  belong  thefe  other  expreffions,  that 
fpeak  of  the  contentions  of  a  vdfe  being  like 
a  continual  dropping,  Prov.  xix.  13,  and 
Ch.  xxvii.  15.  Put  together  they  amount  to 
this.  It  is  better  to  have  no  other  habitation 
than  an  arbour  on  the  houfe-top ,  and  be  there 
expofed  to  the  wet  of  winter ,  which  is  oftentimes 
of  fever  al  days  continuance,  than  to  dwell  in  a 
wide  and  commodious  houfe  with  a  brawling 
woman 5  for  her  contentions  are  a  continual 

drop- 
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dropping,  and  wide  as  the  houfe  may  he,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  them ,  and  get  out  of 
their  reach . 

Nor  will  it  be  any  objection  to  this  ob- 
fervation,  if  it  fhould  be  affirmed,  that  the 
booths  and  wicker-work  clofets  are  not  made 
at  the  corners  of  their  parapet-walls,  but  on 
the  middle  of  their  roofs,  as  very  probably 
they  are,  the  better  to  receive  the  frefh  air $ 
iince  the  word  tranflated  corner,  doth  not 
only  fignify  a  place  where  two  walls  join,  but 
a  tower  alfo,  as  appeareth  Zeph.  i.  16,  and 
confequently  may  fignify  fuch  a  fort  of  ar¬ 
bour,  as  well  as  one  formed  by  means  of 
%\\o  joining  walls. 

Observation  VI.  V « 

It  is  fuppofed  under  the  laft  Obfervation, 
that  Solomon  reprefents  an  houfe  as  fome- 
times  divided  between  a  number  of  families, 
anciently,  in  Judaea,  as  it  often  is  amongft  us 
fmce  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  in  di¬ 
viding  the  apartments  of  an  houfe,  it  would 
be  better  to  be  put  off  with  a  booth  on  the 
roof,  and  have  tro  other  room,  than  to  pof- 
fefs  a  palace  for  largenefs  along  with  a  conten¬ 
tious  wife. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  fmce  at  this 
day  a  number  of  families  live  in  One  houfe 
in  thofe  countries,  dividing  it  between  them, 
and  this  notwithftanding  the  privacy  with 
which  the  Eaftern  families  are  obliged  to 
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live*  by  their  jealous  mailers.  This  Dr. 
Shaw  affirms  to  be  true  of  Barbary  *,  though 
he  makes  no  ufe  of  it  for  the  illuftration  of 
thefe  places  of  Scripture.  Egmont  and 
Heyman  fpeak  of  the  fame  practice  in  /Egypt, 
and  tell  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pvofetta 
live  in  general  in  large  public  buildings,  called 
Okel,  built  of  brick,  very  lofty,  and  in  a 
fquare  form,  having  an  open  court  in  the 
middle  very  convenient  for  tradefmen  h 
Some  of  the  houfes  of  the  great,  defigned 
for  a  Jingle  family,  are  on  the  other  hand  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  are  built  round  two  courts, 
and  are  filled  with  fervants :  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  then  as  wide  houfes ,  and  houfes  of  fociety , 
among  them,  as  Solomon  fpeaks.  Ruffell 
may  be  confulted  on  this  point  by  thofe 
that  are  curious,  as  may  alfo  Egmont  and 
Heyman,  V.  II.  p.  83,  andp.  253,  254* 

VI.  Observation  VIE 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  chief  and  the  moft  ornamented  a~ 
partments  of  the  palace  Jehoiakim  fet  him- 
felf  to  build,  are  reprefen  ted  by  Jeremiah  as 
upper-rooms ,  Ch.  xxii.  13,  14,  “  Wo  to  him 
“  that  buildeth  his  houfe  by  unrighteouf* 
“  nefs,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong,- — that 
faith,  I  will  build  me  a  wide  houfe,  and 
“  large,  or  through-aired  chambers  fi  but  I 
believe  none  of  our  authors  would  exprefs 

1  P.  208,  and  295.  a  V.  2.  p.  1 13,  1 14. 

them- 
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themfelves  after  this  manner :  the  lower-rooms 
would  be  the  chief  objeCts  of  their  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  however,  in 
Jeremiah,  there  is  reafon  to  think ;  for  the 
chief  rooms  of  the  houfes  of  Aleppo  at  this 
day  are  thofe  above,  the  ground-floor  there 
being  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  their  horfes  and 
fervants  3. 

Perhaps  the  Prophet  Amos  referred  to 
this  circumftance,  wh en  he  fpoke  of  the 
heavens  as  God’s  chambers ,  the  moft  noble 
and  fplendid  apartments  of  the  palace  of  God, 
and  where  his  prefence  is  chiefly  manifefted  ; 
and  the  bundle  or  collection  of  its  offices,  its 
numerous,  little,  mean  apartments,  the  di- 
vifions  of  this  earth.  Amos  ix.  6. 

Observation  VIIL  VIL 

The  walls  of  the  Eaftern  houfes  are  very 
thick ,  in  order  to  flielter  the  inhabitants 
more  effectually  from  the  great  heats  \  They 
are  alfo  fometimes  built  of  Jlone ,  and  fame- 
times  only  of  dried  mud.  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  found  them  built  of  both  thefe  at  Ti¬ 
berias  \ 

The  great  and  magnificent  houfes  are  in 
fome  places  built  of  mud,  or  clay,  on  the 
out-fides,  of  which  the  ingenious  editor  of 
the  Ruins  of  Balbec  gives  us  the  following 
account,  and  of  the  inconveniences  they 
occafion.  “  This  village,7'  fays  he,  3  (Cara) 

3  Ruflell,  p.  4,  1  Egmont  and  Heyman,  Vol.  1.  p.  300. 

a  V.  2.  p.  32.  3  T.  2, 
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ec  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a  rifing  grounds 
“  The  common  mud9  formed  into  the  fhape 
44  of  bricks*  and  dried  in  the  fun 4,  of  which 
44  its  houfes  are  built,  have  at  fome  difiance 
44  the  appearance  of  white  ftone.  The  fhort 
duration  of  fuch  materials  is  not  the  only 
44  objection  to  them ;  for  they  make  the 
“  fireets  dujly>  when  there  is  wind,  and  dirty 
44  when  there  is  rain.  Thefe  inconveniences 
are  felt  at  Damafcus,  which  is  moflly  built 
44  in  the  fame  manner/'  They  are  felt  in¬ 
deed  !  for  Maundrell  fays,  that  upon  a  violent 
rain  at  Damafcus,  the  whole  city  becomes, 
by  the  wajhing  of  the  houfes ,  as  it  were  a 
quagmire  5. 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  Prophet 
fuppofes  the  quantity  of  the  duft,  and  the 
mire,  of  the  fireets  of  the  Eaftern  citie  was 
very  great,  in  that  paflage,  ct  Tyrus  did  build 

[*  So  SirJ.  Chardin,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  his  MS,  tells 
us,  that  the  Eaftern  bricks  are  in  their  Jhape  like  thofe  of 
Europe ,  and  in  common  only  dried  in  the  fun &  Eh  at  they 
are  made  of  day  well  moiftened  with  Water  and  mixed  with 
fir  aw  ^  which ,  according  to  their  way  of  getting  the  grain  cut 
of  the  ear9  is  cut  into  finall  pieces ,  by  a  machine  they  make  life 
of  inflead  of  a  flail  for  threjhing ,  and  which  he  defcribes 
very  much  as  other  authors  have  done.  This  cut  flraw ,  he 
a! Jo  tells  us,  is  ufed  inflead  of  hay  for  all  their  domeflic 
animals ,  which  occaflons  their  towns  and  fields  to  be  full  of  it; 
1  his  ufefulnefs  of  the  draw  for  their  cattle,  and  their  ufing 
it  notwithbanding  at  firft  for  their  bricks,  and  afterwards 
bubble,  would  incline  one  to  believe  the  flraw  was  not 
ufed  by  the  Ifraelites  in  iEgypt  for  fewel,  but  as  part  of 
the  compofition  of  their  bricks  ;  bubble  would  have  always 
done  as  well  for  burning  them  ;  nor  would  the  ^Egyptians 
have  been  fo  lavifh  of  their  flraw. ]  5  P.  124,  125. 
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H  herfelf  a  ftrong  hold,  and  heaped  up  filver 
“  as  the  duft,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
u  ttreets/'  Zech.  ix.  3.  The  energy  of  this 
image,  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet, 
I  apprehend,  I  have  no  where  met  with 
pointed  out  with  the  diffinCthefs  in  which 
the  preceding  quotation  places  it. 

What  is  faid  of  the  colour  of  the  houfes 
of  Cara,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  white 
Jloney  will  account  for  the  ufing  the  fame 
Hebrew  word  to  fignify  a  brick,  which  is 
ufed  to  fignify  a  white  thing :  the  Eaftern 
bricks  are,  often  at  ieaft,  naturally  white. 

Their  buildings  are  frequently  of  ftone 
ftill  \  Mofes  fuppofes  their  houfes  were  an¬ 
ciently  built  after  this  manner  in  Canaan, 
Lev.  xiv.  40. 

The  greater  durablenefs  of  filch  edifices  has 
iiot,  however,  prevailed  on  thofe  people  to 
build  univerfally  with  them,  aiid  especially 
in  fome  countries,  no  not  where  ftones  might 
be  procured  in  plenty  j  fo  Nbrden  defcribes 
the  /Egyptian  and  Arabian  architecture  as 
differing  from  the  Roman,  being  of  mud 
and  (lime  6.  They  feem  to  choofe  thefe  ma¬ 
terials  at  Damafcus,  for  they  build  there  after 
this  manner,  though  Maundrell  exprefsly 
obferves  they  have  plenty  of  ftone&x  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Architecture'  of  the 
country  of  job  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  kind,  for  he  fpeaks  of  adulterers  dig¬ 
ging  through  houfes,  Job  xxiv.  16. 

15  P.  81.  fecund  part. 
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Thefe  walls  of  fun-burnt  brick,  when  moift- 
ened  with  copious  ftiowers,  muft  have  been 
liable  to  accidents  of  this  kind,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  thicknefs  of  them  muft  have 
made  the  term  digging  peculiarly  expreffive. 

■  [Dr-  Shaw  has  taken  notice  of  the  moul¬ 
dering  down  of  fome  Eaftern  buildings,  upon 
a  fhower  of  rain,  when  he  was  at  Tozer,  p. 
136,  and  he  fuppofes  that  circumftance  might 
illuftrate  what  Ezekiel  fays  of  the  untem¬ 
pered  morter,  ch.  xiii.  11.  How  the  difib- 
lution  of  bricks  or  tiles ,  by  the  application  of 
wet  to  them,  explains  the  not  properly  tem¬ 
pering  their  morter ,  is  not  very  clear ;  and  as 
Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us  a  more  diftinft  account 
of  this  matter,  in  his  MS.  notes,  and  refers  to 
Amosvi.  11,  as  well  as  that  paffage  in  Eze¬ 
kiel,  I  would  here  fet  down  his  account. 

‘They  are  the  rains  which  caufe  the  walls  to 
fall ,  which  are  built  of  clay ,  the  morter  ~ 
plaiftering  diffolving.  This  plaifiering  hinders 
the  water  from  penetrating  the  bricks ,  buty 
when  the  plaijlermg  has  been  foaked  with  wet , 
the  wind  cracks  it,  and  occafions  the  rain  in 
fome  fucceeding  fhower  to  get  between ,  and  dif 
folves  every  thing .  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this  plaiftering,  which  however  the  Pro¬ 
phet  feems  to  refer  to,  fince  he  complains 
of  its  not  being  properly  tempered ;  whereas 
no  Eaftern  unburnt  bricks,  however  temper¬ 
ed,  can  be  fuppofedto  refift  violent  rains. 

Sir  John’s  account  illuftrates  the  breaches 
and  the  clefts  mentioned  by  Amos  too  in  a 
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very  happy  manner  :  many  great  houfes,  as 
well  as  little  ones,  being  built  of  thefe  very 
fragile  materials  \ 

Observation  IX, 

If  the  Eaftern  bricks  are  not  very  durable, 
their  morter,  efpecially  one  fort  of  it,  is  ex^ 
tremely  fo,  compofed,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
of  one  part  of  fand,  two  of  wood-ajhes ,  and 
three  of  lime,  well  mixed  together,  and 
beaten  for  three  days  and  nights  incefantly 
with  wooden  mallets  \ 

TheDoftor  does  not  apply  this  obfervation 
to  the  illuftrating  any  paftage  of  Scripture ; 
but  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  Mai, 
iv.  3,  “Ye  fhall  tread  down  the  wicked,  for 
“  they  fhall  be  afhes  under  the  foies  of  your 
“  feet/'  fuppofes  the  Prophet  alludes  there  to 
the  cufiom  of  making  morter  with  afhes  in  the 
Eaf ,  collected  from  their  baths 

The  people  of  Africa  are  faid  to  ufe  mal¬ 
lets,  but  it  fhould  feem  from  the  Prophets, 
the  people  of  the  more  Eaftern  countries 
trod  their  morter  in  thefe  times.  If.  xli.  25, 
Nahum  iii.  14.  In  doing  this,  it  was  by  no 
means  neceffary  that  their  feet  ftiould  be 
naked. 

7  Maundrell,  p.  125,  fpeaks  of  mud-walls ,  and  doors 
adorned  with  marble  portals ,  carved  and  inlaid  with  great 
beauty.  *  P.  206.  *  Figure  prife  de  ceux  qui 

font  ce  mortier  compote  de  chaux  h  de  cendre  corroyee 
de  bains, 
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Some  learned  men  have  fuppofed  the  wicked 
here  are  compared  to  allies,  becaufe  the  Pro¬ 
phet  had  been  fpeaking  of  their  deftruftion 
under  the  notion  of  burning,  v.  i :  but  the 
facred  writers  are  not  wont  to  keep  clofe  to 
thole  figures  they  firft  propofed,  this  'para-, 
graph  of  MaJachi  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  if 
they  had,  he  would  not  have  fpoken  of  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  wicked  like  ajhes ,  if  it  had  not 
been  cujlomary  in  thofe  times  to  tread  ajhes * 
which,  it  teems,  was  done  when  they  made 
morter . 

Observation  X. 

If  their  bricks,  in  thole  hot  and  dry  coun¬ 
tries,  ase  in  general  only  dried  in  the  fun, 
not  burnt,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Pie  brew  word  Malben  figni- 
ties  a  brick-kiln,  as  multitudes  bclides  our 
trail  11  ators  have  fuppofed. 

The  bricks  ufed  in  the  contraction  of  the 
/Egyptian  canals,  muft  have  been  well  burnt ; 
thole  dried  in  the  fun  could  have  lafted  no 
time.  But  bricks  for  this  ufe  could  not  have 
been  often  wanted.  They  were  not  necelfary 
for  the  building  thofe  treafure-cities  which 
are  mentioned  Exod.  i.  1 1 .  One  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  Is  built  with  3  fun-dried  bricks,  which 
Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  are  durable  %  as  well  as 

*  Nor  den,  V.  r.  p.  129.  *  This  pyramid  of  brick 

is  fuppofed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  built  by 
Cheqps,  and  therefore  very  ancient  :  an  evident  proof  of 
the  great  durablenefs.  of  bricks  of  that  kind  in  /Egypt. 
Noroen,  p.  132. 
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accommodated  to  the  temperature  of  the  air 
there;  which  laft  circumftance  is,  I  prefame, 
the  reafon  they  are  in  fuch  common  ufe  in 

J 

thefe  very  hot  countries.  There  muft  then 
be  many  places  ufed  in  the  Eaft  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  bricks,  where  there  are  no  kilns  at  ail ; 
and  fuch  a  place,  I  apprehend,  the  word 
malben  fignifies,  and  it  fhould  feem  to  be  the 
perpetual  affociation  of  a  kiln,  and  of  the 
places  where  bricks  are  made,  with  us  in  the 
Weft,  that  has  occafioned  the  word  to  be 
tranflated  brick-kiln . 

The  interpretation  I  have  given  beft  fuits 
Jer?  xliii.  9.  The  fmoke  of  a  brick-kiln,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  royal  ./Egyptian  pa¬ 
lace,  would  not  have  agreed  very  well  with 
the  Eaftern  cleanftnefs  and  perfumes.] 
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Observation  XI.  VIII. 

When  our  Travellers  exprefs  their  furprize 
at  the  contrail  between  the  outlide  and  infide 
appearance  of  the  Eaftern  palaces,  and,  in 
order  to  convey  the  fame  to  their  readers, 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  magnificence 
within,  they  do  it  by  fpeaking  of  their  water¬ 
works  ^  their  Mofaic  pavements ,  the  incrujlation 
of  their  walls  with  the  mofi  exquifite  marbles v 
theif  carved  wainfcottings  of  wood  heightened 
with  painting  and  gilding ,  cornices  filled  with 
porcelain ,  and  gold  and  fdver  toys ,  &c  h  but 

*  See  Ruflcll,  Maillet  Lea  11,  Egmout  and  fleyman, 

Voi  2.  p,  253,  254. 
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not  one  word  of  ivory ,  ufed  either  about  the 
houfe,  or  by  way  of  furniture. 

TheRomans,  on  the  other  hand,  ornament¬ 
ed  their  houfes  anciently  with  ivory ,  as  well 
as  made  ufe  of  it  in  their  houfhold-ftuff  : 

Non  Ebur  neqne  aurenm 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar  : 

Non  trabes  Hymettias 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recifas 

Africa .  &c, 

lays  Horace.  Profe  writers  fpeak  of  the 
fame ;  and  the  critics,  to  illuftrate  thofe  paf- 
fages  of  the  Prophets  which  fpeak  of  ivory 
houfes ,  have  produced  citations  of  this  kind 
from  them. 

There  is  fome  refemblance  to  be  found 
between  the  old  Roman  and  Eaftern  way  of 
adorning  their  apartments.  The  ceilings  at 
Aleppo,  according  to  Ruffell,  are  of  wood, 
neatly  painted,  and  fometimcs  gilded:  this 
gilding  explains  the  aureum  lacunar  of  Horace. 
But  it  feems  that  the  old  Romans  thought, 
that  the  beauty  of  gold  appeared  with  the 
greateft  advantage  when  mingled  with  ivory , 
or  fomething  of  that  fort  * ;  and  therefore 
their  ceilings  were  not  only  gilded  like  the 
Aleppine,  but  inlaid  with  ivory  3.  The  Eaft¬ 
ern  people  might  poffibly  ufe  ivory  formerly 

?  Vide  Virg.  JEn.  i.  p.  596,  597. 

3  - Quale  per  artem 

Inclufum  Buxo,  aut  Oricia  T erebintho 
Lucet  Eburf  JEn,  10. 

in 
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in  their  buildings,  as  the  Romans  afterwards 
did,  though  it  is  no  part  of  their  prefent 
luxury :  their  cuftoms  are  not  invariable , 
though  they  are  very  lofting. 

However,  I  have  fometimes  thought,  that 
as  the  ancients  were  not  very  nice  in  diftin- 
guifhing  things,  it  is  very  poftible  that  the 
fumptuoufnefs  of  the  old  E after n  buildings 
might  not  at  all  differ,  in  this  refpeft,  from 
that  of  the  modern  ;  and  I  have  been  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  did  not  mean  houfes  built 
of  polifhed  marble,  which  is  white  and  fhin- 
ing  like  ivory,  by  the  ivory  houfes  mention¬ 
ed  Pf.  xlv.  8,  i  Kings  xxii.  39,  Amos  iii, 
1 5.  They  would  not,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
lefs  exaft  in  doing  fo,  than  the  Romans  in 
calling  a  lion  a  bear,  and  the  panther  a  rat 
of  Africa4. 

The  Jews  of  after-times  made  ufe  of  mar¬ 
ble,  and  affedted  that  which  was  white,  when 
they  deftgned  to  give  the  higheft  magnificence 
to  their  buildings.  Thus  Jofephus  exprefsly 
mentions 5  the  whitenefs  of  the  ftone  made  ufe 
of  by  Simon  the  high-prieft,  when  he  eredfed 
a  moft  fumptuous  monument  for  the  Macca¬ 
bees  ;  and  of  that  ufed  by  Herod  the  great, 
in  the  fplendid  buildings  of  Csefarea ;  and  the 
polijhing  of  both. 

Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  6  the  Grecian  artifts  did 
not  begin  to  ufe  marble,  either  in  fcuipture 
or  building ,  till  the  year  720  before  Chrift. 

4  See  Shaw’s  Trav.  p.  172,  s  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  13. 


c.  9.  and  Lib.  15.  c.  6.  6  P.  268,  note. 
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The  Jews  might  very  well  take  up  the  ufe  of 
it  two  or  three  hundred  years  fooner,  which 
is  about  the  time  we  firft  meet  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  ivory  houfes,  and  ivory  palaces  in 
the  Scriptures.  If  the  remains  of  fome  of 
the  Egyptian  ftrudtures  are  of  that  remote 
antiquity  they  are  imagined  to  be,  that  peo¬ 
ple  muft  have  ufed  marble  long  before  the 
Jews,  fo  far  as  we  know  their  affairs,  as  well 
as  long  before  the  Greeks ;  and  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  and  Tyrians  borrowed 
the  ufe  of  it  from  the  .Egyptians,  as  Vitru¬ 
vius  tells  us  the  Romans  did  the  art  of  in- 
cruftating  buildings  with  it.  But  it  is  how¬ 
ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  marble  of  the 

;  '  £  x  -  1  m 

xnoft  ancient  Egyptian  ftrudtures,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  pyramids,  is  not  polifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  Norden  7 ;  the  art  of  polifhing 
marble  not  being  then,  he  fuppofes,  known 
among  them.  He  has  not  any  where,  that 
I  remember,  attempted  to  fhew  when  they 
began  to  polifh  their  marbles ;  it  might  then 
poffibly  not  be  long  before  the  time  of  thofe 
ivory  houfes  of  which  the  Scriptures  fpeak, 
and  from  the  refemblance  of  this  polifhed 
marble  to  ivory  it  might  be  called  by  the 
fame  name.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture*. 

Obse  r- 

. 

7  VcL  t,  p.  135. 

ir8And  this' which,  at  heft,  was  but  mere  conjecture ,  has 
been  fince  weakened  by  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague ,  which  afiure  ns,  that  (he  found  ivory  made  ufe 
of  in  fitting  up  the  Haram  of  the  Kahya’s  palace  at  Adri- 
anopko  It’s  winter-apartments  being  wainfeotted  with  in-? 
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Observation  XIL 

That  the  ufe  of  polijhed  marble  however 
was  not  fo  early,  in  ./Egypt  itfelf,  as  the  days 
of  Mofes,  we  may  gather,  I  think,  f^tisfac- 

laid  work  of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  of  different  colours ,  and 
olive  wood,  like  the  little  boxes  brought  from  that  country, 
Vol.  2.  p.  1 6 1,  162.  Edit.  3d.  I  never  met  with  this 
eircumftance  before  in  books  of  travels  into  the  Levant,  but 
as  this  fa£t  cannot  now  be  quefiioned,  fp,  without  doubt,  it 
is  not  lingular :  other  Harems,  it  mult  be  imagined,  are 
adorned  in  the  fame  manner.  Haflelquift  alfo  mentions 
yvainfcotting  inlaid  with  erodes,  and  other  ornaments  of 
ivory,  in  an  /Egyptian  chapel,  p.  62. 

The  choofing  olive,  out  of  every  other  kind  of  wood,  for 
the  adorning  thefe  fumptuous  apartments,  (hews  the  ele,. 
gance  and  grandeur  of  the  tafte  in  which  Solomon’s  temple 
was  built,  where  the  doors  of  the  Oracle,  and  fome  other 
parts,  were  of  olive-wood.  Had  her  Ladyfhip  vilited  the 
Harems  of  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Arabia  Felix,  perhaps 
fhe  might  have  made  obfervations,  which  might  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  almug  or  algum-trees  of  Arabia,  of  which  Solo¬ 
mon  made  pillars  for  the  houfs  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his 
own  houfe  an  enquiry  recommended  to  the  Danifh  Aca¬ 
demicians. 

The  AmbafTadrefs  mentions  olive-wood,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  in  another  place,  (Vol.  3.  p.  51.)  as  alfo  incrufta- 
tioris  of  Japan  china. 

Sir  John  Chardin’s  MS.  agrees  with  Lady  Montague’s 
account.  For  after  obferving  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe,  on 
Amos  3.  15,  explains  the  ivory  houfes  of  houfes  paved  with 
ivory ;  he  adds,  the  ceilings  of  the  Eajlern  houfes  are  of 
M  pic  work ,  and  for  the  rnojl  part  of  ivory,  like  thofe 
fuperb  Talaar  of  Perfia ,  which  fG  well  merit  a  defer iption. 
And  in  another  place,  he  obferves  that  by  the  beds  of  ivory 
we  77; ujl  underfand  thofe  elevations  (E (Trades  is  the  French 
word  he  makes  ufe  of)  which  are  in  ufe  in  the  Indies ,  in 
Turkey ,  in  Perfia ,  among  the  great  only ,  on  which  they  eat , 
and  on  which  they  lie  A 
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torily  enough  from  a  circumftance  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  that  Prophet :  for  when 
he  would  defcribe  with  grandeur  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  God  to  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  Exod. 
xxiv.  io,  he  fpeaks  of  his  having  fomething 
like  brick-work,  for  fo  the  original  words 
dignify,  of  a  faphire  colour  under  his  feet, 
but  tranfparent  as  the  body  of  Heaven. 

Plad  poiifiied  marble  been  ufed  for  pave¬ 
ments  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  we  may 
believe  that  Mofes  would  have  referred  to 
them,  rather  than  to  a  pavement  of  brick¬ 
work,  fince  he  is  evidently  endeavouring  to 
defcribe  the  divine  appearance  as  auguft ; 
pavements  then  of  that  fort  were  not  in  ufe 
at  that  time  in  iEgypt,  we  may  conclude, 
and  confequently  the  polifhing  of  marble  not 
invented ;  fince  when  poiifiied,  it  was,  for 
qught  we  know,  applied  to  pavements  as 
loon  as  to  any  thing  elfe,  and  if  not,  if 
thought  too  noble  a  thing  to  be  trampled 
on,  might  yet  have  ferved  Mofes  to  compare 
the  pavement  to  under  the  feet  of  the  divine 
apparition,  if  he  had  had  any  notion  at  all 
of  thefe  poiifiied  Hones. 

The  expreflion,  there  was  fomething  like 
brick-work  under  his  feet ,  feems  to  point  to 
that  fort  of  pavement  which  is  formed  of 
painted  tiles ,  (or  bricks,)  and  is  common  at 
this  day  in  the  Baft,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  k 
They  are  the  fame,  I  fuppofe,  as  thofe  paint¬ 
ed  tiles,  with  which  he  tells  as  they  are  wont 
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frequently  to  adorn  part  of  their  walls,  by 
incrufiating  it  with  tnefe  tiles,  if  I  may  fo 
debafe  that  term.  The  Doftor  does  not  par¬ 
ticularly  defcribe  them,  but  it  appears  from 
other  writers  that  they  are  frequently  blue. 

So  le  Bruyn  tells  us  *  the  mofque  at  Jeru- 
falem,  which  the  Turks  call  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  is  almoft  all  covered  over  with 
green  and  blue  bricks ,  which  are  glazed,  fo 
that  when  the  fun  fhines,  the  eye  is  perfeftly 
dazzled.  Some  of  thefe  bricks  or  tiles,  my 
reader  will  obferve,  are  blue,  the  colour 
Mofes  mentions $  but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not 
tranfparent :  to  defcribe  then  the  pavement 
under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  with  due 
majefty,  Mofes  reprefents  it  as  like  the  floors 
of  painted  tile  he  had  feen,  but  tranfparent 
however  as  the  body  of  heaven. 

Had  Mofes  known  any  thing  of  marble 
pavements,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  he  would 
rather  have  compared  what  was  feen  in  this 
augufl:  vifion  to  them,  than  to  a  floor  of 
painted  tile,  though  fuch  an  one  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  beauty  3 ;  which  ought  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  our  receiving  impreflions  of 
too  debafing  a  kind  from  Mofes’s  mention¬ 
ing  brick- work  under  the  feet  of  God  :  our 
imaginations  might  otherwife  have  been  led 
to  the  poor  pavements  of  brick  in  our  cot¬ 
tages  ;  whereas  Mofes  feems,  on  the  contra- 

*  Tom.  2.  p.  238,  239.  3  Thevenot  calls  them  pure 

tiles,  like  China,  p.  26.  part  1. 
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ry,  to  have  thought  of  the  moil  fplendid 
floors  iEgypt  then  knew. 

Dr.  Shaw,  after  having  faid  that  the  floors 
in  the  Levant  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  or 
plaifter  of  terrace,  informs  us  in  a  note  % 
that  a  pavement  like  this  is  mentioned  Efther 
L  6,  7.  “  The  beds  were  of  gold  and  filver, 
upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble But  this  is  not  the 
happieft  of  the  Do&or’s  illuftrations,  fmce 
floors  of  different  coloured  marble  are  com¬ 
mon  now  in  the  Eaft5;  fince  this  of  Ahafuerus 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  that  kind ; 
fmce  there  is  a  great  difference  in  point  of 
magnificence  between  a  pavement  of  marble 
and  one  of  painted  tiles,  and  confequently 
the  palace  of  fo  mighty  a  monarch  as  Aha¬ 
fuerus  rather  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  paved  with 
marble  *  and  fmce  the  Jewifh  hiftorian  is 
giving  an  account  of  the  pavement  of  a 
court-yard,  not  of  a  room. 

It  deferves  a  remark,  that  the  Eaftern  floors 
and  ceilings  are  juft  the  reverfe  of  ours.  Their 
ceilings  are  of  wood ,  ours  of  plaifter,  or  ftucco - 
work ;  their  floors  are  of  plaifter  or  of  painted 
tiles,  ours  of  wood.  This  effectually  detedls 
a  miftake  of  Kimchi  and  R.  Solomon,  who, 
according  to  Buxtorf  6,  fuppofed  the  floor  of 
the  porch  of  judgment  which  Solomon  built 

4  P.  209.  5  So  Dr.  Ruflell  tells  us  they  pave  their 

courts  at  Aleppo  with  marble,  and  oftentimes  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  yellow  and  white,  red  and  black,  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  p.  48.  6  Epit,  Rad*  Heb,  p.  780. 
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was  all  of  cedar ;  whereas  the  facred  writer, 

1  Kings  vii.  7,  undoubtedly  meant  its  cover¬ 
ing  a  top,  its  ceiling,  was  of  cedar.  Indeed 
here  in  the  Weft,  where  thefe  Jewifh  Rabbies 
lived,  fuch  places  are  ufually  built  after  the 
Eaftern  mode,  which  makes  their  miftake  fo 
much  the  more  ft  range.  Weft  minfter- frail 
is,  I  think,  paved  with  Jlone  and  ceiled  with 
wood',  and  fuch  without  doubt  was  the  deling 
and  the  pavement  of  the  porch  for  judgment 
which  Solomon  built,  and  which  was  ereded 
in  a  much  hotter  climate. 

Observation  XIII. 

Dr.  Shaw  refers  to  this  paffage  of  Eft  her, 
in  the  fame  page,  on  another  account,  and, 
it  fhould  feem,  with  like  fuccefs.  He  fays 
the  Eaftern  chambers ,  in  houfes  of  better 
faihion,  are  covered  and  adorned,  from  the 
middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  “  with  velvet 
“  or  damaik  hangings,  of  white ,  blue ,  red, 

“  green,  or  other  colours,  (Either  i.  6,) 

“  iu  ip  ended  (upon  hooks)  or  taken  down  at 
pleafure.” 

Here  again  this  ingenious  author  feems 
to  have  been  lefs  exad,  and  ftiould  rather,  * 

I  imagine,  have  referred  to  this  paffage,  when 
he  told  us  that  the  courts  or  quadrangles  of 
their  houfes,  when  a  large  company  is  to  be 
received  into  them,  are  commonly  fheltered 
from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  the  weather 
by  a  velum,  umbrella ,  or  veil,  which  being  ex¬ 
panded 
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panded  upon  ropes  from  one  fide  of  the' 

■ parapet-wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  at  pleafure1.  For  though  there  are 
feme  things  in  that  paflage  of  the  book  of 
Either  that  cannot  be  determined  without 
difficulty,  yet  it  is  extremely  plain  that  the 
company  were  entertained  in  a  court  of  the 
palace  of  Ahafuerus,  which  agrees  with 
Dr.  Shaw’s  account,  that  when  much  com¬ 
pany  are  to  be  admitted  into  an  houfe,  the 
court  is  the  place  of  their  reception ;  now 
though  their  chambers  are  hung  with  velvet 
or  damafk  hangings,  it  does  not  appear  that 
on  fuch  occafions  their  courts  are  thus 
adorned,  but  there  is  a  veil  ftretched  out 
over-head  to  fhelter  them  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather.  And  indeed  to 
fomething  of  this  fort  it  is  commonly  fuppofed 
thefe  words  refer,  though  none  have  given  a 
better  illuftration  of  this  piece  of  ancient 
hiftory  than  Dr.  Shaw  has  undefxgnedly  done, 
in  this  account  of  their  receiving  company, 
when  the  number  is  large,  in  thefe  courts, 
and  covering  them  with  veils  expanded  on 
ropes. 


Observation  XIV. 

[The  pins,  or  nails,  that  are  fattened  up  in 
thefe  Eaftern  houfes  are  fixed  very  fecurely , 
according  to  the  MS.  C ;  a  circumftance  that 
it  fhould  feem  was  attended  to  anciently, 

1  P.  208. 
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If.  xxii.  23.  “  I  will  fallen  him  as  a  nail  in 
“  a  fare  place.” 

The  account  the  M  S.  gives  is  this  :  They 
do  not  drive  with  an  hammer  the  nails  that  are 
put  into  the  Eafiern  walls  ;  the  walls  are  too 
hard ,  being  of  bricky  or  if  they  are  of  clayy  they 
are  too  mouldering  but  they  fix  them  in  the 
brick-work  as  they  are  building.  They  are  large 
naihy  with  fquare  heads  like  dicey  well  madey  the 
ends  bent  fo  as  to  make  them  cramp-irons .  They 
commonly  place  them  at  the  windows  and  doors , 
in  order  to  bang  upon  them y  when  they  like y  veils 
and  curtains . 

The  nails  the  Prophet  refers  to  were  for 
;  another  purpofe ;  however  the  people  of  thefe 
1  countries  are  very  careful  to  fallen  them  very 
I  fecureiy  in  their  buildings. 

Observation  XV. 

Anfwerably  to  this  way  of  treating  a  large 
company  in  the  court  of  a  building,  we  are 
!  naturally  led  to  fuppofe  the  feaft  made  by 
\  Belfhazzar  to  a  thoufand  of  his  Lords,  when 
!  he  drank  wine  before  the  thoufand  was 
I  held  in  a  quadrangle  of  his  palace ;  which 
poffibly  may  help  to  explain  fome  paffages  of 
:  this  tranfaftion  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
jj  done. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  has  a  note  in  his  M  S. 
on  this  paffage,  but  thefe  memorandums 
have  not  thoroughly  cleared  up  this  affair, 

1  Dan.  5.  1,  &c. 
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The  fubftance  of  them  is  this :  that  twd 
things  ought  to  be  remarked  here ,  the  one ,  that 
our  painters  err>  when  in  painting  this  hiflory 
they  draw  a  jilver  fconce  with  a  wax-candle  in 
it ,  fuch  as  formerly  were  placed  in  great  houfes , 
which  appears  by  the  Septuagint ,  which  makes 
ufe  of  a  term  which  fignifies  a  lamp  ( or  torch  J ; 
nor  ordinarily  are  candles  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Eaft.  5 the  other ,  that  by  the  word  candleftick  is 
not  to  be  underf  ood  an  utenjil  for  the  reception 
of  a  candle,  but  of  a  quantity  of  tallow,  ac- 
ording  to  the  if  ages  of  the  Eaft .  Farther ,  over- 
againft  the  candleftick,  is  not  to  be  underflood 
to  mean  near  the  candleflick ,  but  oppofite  to  the 
candleftick ,  where  its  light  was  principally  di~ 
retied.  ~A  fconce  would  ill  agree  with  the 
Oriental  manner  of  fitting  on  the  ground.  He 
after  thefe  things  fums  up  all  with  faying, 
cThree  things  then  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  here  ; 
Firfly  In  what  part  of  the  houfe  the  writing 
appeared ;  another ,  the  nature  of  the  candleflick ; 
and  laftlpy  the  place  of  the  writing  with  refpeci 
to  the  candleftick ,  or  range  of  cand! flicks.  This 
is  the  fum  of  what  this  Gentleman  has  re¬ 
marked  upon  this  head. 

Perhaps  the  illuftration  may  advance  a 
little  nearer  completenefs,  if  we  add  the  fol  ¬ 
lowing  particulars :  in  the  firft  place,  that 
moft  probably  this  feaft  was  held  in  feme 
open  court  of  the  palace.  The  prefent  cufloms 
of  the  Eaft a ;  the  number  of  the  people  at 
this  entertainment ;  and  the  place  where 

1  See  Shaw,  p.  208. 
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another  king  of  Perfia  held  a  folemn  feaft 3 ; 
all  concur  to  eftablifti  this  fentiment. 

Secondly,  That  the  candleftick  of  courfe 
may  be  imagined  to  be  fome  very  large 
utenfik  with  one  or  more  very  large  lamps , 
fufficient  to  illuminate  this  area  in  a  fplendid 
and  royal  manner.  It  appears  by  the  term 
made  ufe  of,  that  there  was  but  one  candle¬ 
ftick.  One  candleftick  however  we  know 
might  have  feveral  lamps,  fince  that  made 
for  the  tabernacle  of  Mofes  had  feven 4 : 
Belihazzar’s  might  have  more.  When  Mr. 
•Han way  was  treated  in  Perfia  one  evening, 
by  a  perfon  of  fome  diftindtion,  he  tells  us  s, 
there  flood  in  the  court-yard ,  a  large  lamp , 
fupplied  with  tallow ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  on  the  floor,  was  a  wax-candle  : 
if  one  large  tallow- lamp  fufficed  for  the 
court-yard  of  a  perfon  of  fome  diftindtion, 
a  very  large  candleftick  with  many  fuch 
lamps  might  do  very  well  for  this  court  of 
the  palace  of  Belftiazzar. 

Thirdly,  Over-againjl  the  candiejlick  on  the 
wall  of  the  King  s  palace  may  very  naturally 
be  explained,  of  the  wall  of  that  fide  of  the 
quadrangle  oppofite  to  where  Belftiazzar  fat. 
This  was  the  proper  place  for  the  appearance 
of  the  writing  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  King ; 
and  the  Chaldee  word  may  extremely  well  be 
t  fo  interpreted.  This  confederation  may  eafe 
:  fome  difficulties  that  otherwife  would  occur  n 

m 

3  Either  i.  5,  ^Exod.  25,  37,  Ch<  37.  23.  See  alfo 
!  Zech.  4.  2.  5  Vol.  1.  p.  a 23, 
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For  if  we  were  to  underhand  it  of  a  room 
in  the  palace,  where  fhould  we  fuppofe  the 
plaijiering  of  the  wall  was  ?  Their  ceilings  are 
now  wont  to  be  of  wainfcot  artfully  paint¬ 
ed,  or  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with 
gilded  mouldings  and  fcrolls  of  writing0. 
The  lower  half  of  the  fide-walls  are  covered 
and  adorned  with  velvet  and  damafk  hang¬ 
ings,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  ;  and  the  upper 
part  embellifhed  with  moft  ingenious  devices 
in  ftucco  and  fret- work  according  to  him. 
And  at  Aleppo,  it  fhould  feem,  according  to 
Dr.  Ruflell’s  defcription,  and  his  drawings, 
with  pannels  of  wainfcot,  and  paintings  or 
carvings  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  infcriptions. 
Where  then  fhall  we  fuppofe  the  fatal  writing 
appeared  ?  where  the  plaiftering  on  the  wall  ? 
The  inclofmg  themfelves  in  cedar,  the  ceiling 
with  precious  wood,  and  the  painting  in  an 
ornamental  way,  wrere  things  ufed  before  the 
time  of  Belfhazzar,  and  in  the  palaces  of 
princes  whole  dominions  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  in  extent  or  riches,  Jer.  xxii.  14, 
15.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  writing  on  the 
external  furface  of  one  fide  of  the  quadrangle, 
that  fide  oppolite  to  the  candleftick,  and  to 
where  the  King  fat,  it  is  very  eafy  to  explain 
it’s  being  on  the  plaiftering  of  the  wall : 
Babylon  was  not  a  country  for  ftone,  bricks 
were  ufed  there  as  a  fuccedaneum,  Gen.  xi.  3  ; 
and  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MSS.  defcribes 
brick-work  as  often  plaiftered  over. 

6  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.209.  Ps.ufTel],  p.  2. 
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Fourthly,  As  Babylon  was  furprized  on  a 
feftival  night,  it  might  be  that  called  fiedeh 
or  fedoukr  of  which  d'Herbelot  gives  us  an 
amufing  but  fhort  description,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  preceding  explanation  :  in 
that  feftival  the  Ferfians  kept  great  fires  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  about  which  they  feafted,  and 
danced,  it  being  one  of  the  mold  folemn 
which  they  had :  the  Arabs  call  it  Leilat  al 
voucoud  h] 

Observation  X'Vi. 

Thefe  quadrangles  or  courts  are  paved, 
Shaw  fays,  with  marble,  or  fuch  fort  of 
materials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain,  Ruffell’s 
account  of  the  houfes  of  Aleppo  agrees 
with  this,  and  upon  this  occalion  it  is,  that 
he  takes  notice  1  of  their  making  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  their  beft  buildings  of  a  yellow  mar¬ 
ble,  which  takes  a  tolerable  polifh,  and  with 
which  they  often  intermix  a  red,  white,  and 
coarfe  black  marble,  by  way  of  ornament. 
But  what  I  would  here  remark  is,  that  there 
is  very  commonly  a  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  and  a  kind  of  little  garden 
about  it,  which  in  that  climate  muft  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  agreeable.  Whether  this  is  at  all 
explanatory  of  king  Ahafuerus’s  making  a 
feaft  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  his  palace, 
J  do  not  know;  but  the  mention  both  of 

7  Bibliotbeque  Orientale,  ft  Art.  Pars.  The  Perfians  in¬ 
deed  were  the  %ejieger$  ;  but  might  not  this  feftival  be  com¬ 
mon  to  them  and  the  Babylonians  ?  or  adopted  by  the  Per  fans 
after  this  conqueft  ?  1  See  the  note  under  Obfervation  XII. 
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the  pavement  and  of  the  garden  leads  us  to 
think  of  that  paffage. 

Dr.  Ruffel  fays  too,  if  I  do  not  mitre- 
member,  that  they  have  fometimes  a  tall 
cyprefs-tree  planted  in  the  inner  court  of  their 
houfes,  but  neither  he,  nor  any  other  travel¬ 
ler,  that  I  recolleft,  fpeaks  of  the  conduct¬ 
ing  vines  along  the  fides  of  their  houfes ; 
that,  however  common  it  may  be  among 
us,  doth  not  appear  to  be  an  Eaftern  cus¬ 
tom,  or  to  make  any  part  of  the  verdure 
with  which  they  fet  off  their  courts. 

I  doubt  therefore  a  late  very  ingenious  and 
learned  as  well  as  lively  writer  was  miftaken, 
in  fuppofmg  the  occafion  of  our  Lord’s 
comparing  himfelf  to  a  vine  might  be  his 
Handing  ((  near  a  window,  or  in  fome 
court  by  the  fide  of  the  houfe,  where  the 
“  fight  of  a  vine  might  fuggeft  this  bcauti- 
ful  fimilej”  to  which,  after  referring  to 
Pf.  cxxviii.  3,  he  adds,  “  that  circumftance 
“  was,  no  doubt,  common  in  Judcea ,  which 
€<  abounded  with  the  fineft  grapes  :  and 
I  am  apprehenfive  that  this  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  requifitenefs  of  attending  to 
the  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft,  when  we  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jewifli  nation  would  not  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this  illuflration,  had  this  manage¬ 
ment  been  common  in  other  parts  of  that 
country,  for,  according  to  their  waiters,  Jc- 

%  Dodd.. Fam.  Exp.  vol.  2.  p.462.  note  b. 
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rufalem  was  diftinguiflied  from  all  the  other 
towns  of  Judaea,  as  by  feveral  other  pecu¬ 
liarities,  fo  in  particular  by  its  having  no 
gardens ,  or  .any  trees  planted  in  it,  excepting 
fame  rofe-bujhes ,  which  it  feerns  had  been  from 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Prophets  3 :  confe- 
quently  there  could  be  no  vine,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  about  the  Tides  of  the  houfe  in  which 
our  Lord  was  when  he  fpoke  thefe  words. 

But  the  cxxviiith  Pfalm  is  no  proof,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  it  was  p raft i fed  any  where  elfe  in 
that  country,  though  it  has  been  thus  under- 
flood  by  other  writers  befides  this  author ; 
and  among  the  reft,  by  no  lefs  confiderable 
perfons  than  Coccejus,  Hammond,  Patrick, 
and  Kimchi  the  Jewifh  Rabbi.  For  as  it  is 
vifible  that  the  good  man’s  Tons  being  like, 
olive-plants  round  about  his  table ,  means  not 
that  they  ftiould  be  like  the  olive-plants 
which  grew  round  his  table,  it  being,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  a  thought  in  Bifhop  Patrick  that  will 
not  be  defended,  that  the  Pfalmift  refers  to 
a  table  fpread  in  an  arbour  compofed  of 
young  olive-trees,  for  we  find  no  fuch  ar¬ 
bours  in  the  Levant,  nor  is  the  tree  very 
proper  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  fo  in  like  manner 
the  firft  claufe  muft  fignify,  thy  wife  fhall  be 
in  the  fides,  or  private  apartments,  of  thy 
houfe ,  fruitful  as  a  thriving  vine :  the  place 
here  mentioned  (the  fides  of  the  houfe)  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  wife,  not  to  the  vine ;  as  the 
other  (the  table)  refers  to  the  children,  not 

3  Lightfoot,  vol.  2.  p.  2i, 
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to  the  olives.  Nor  is  this  a  new  thought,  it 
is  a  remark  that  Mufculus  and  other  inter¬ 
preters  have  made  h 

The  Hebrew  word,  tranflated  Jides ,  is  very 
well  known  to  fignify  the  more  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  an  houfe,  as  they  have  alfo  re¬ 
marked  ;  and  he  that  reads  Dr.  Shaw’s  de- 
fcription  of  an  Eaftern  houfe,  muft  imme¬ 
diately  fee  the  propriety  of  calling  the  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  its  Jides .  Such  an  houfe  con- 
lifts  of  a  fquare  court,  which,  the  DoCtor  ob- 
ferves,  is  called  the  midjl  of  the  houfe ;  and 
private  apartments  round  it,  which  may  as 
properly  be  called  its  Jides  in  confequence : 
into  this  middle  of  the  houfe,  or  this  qua¬ 
drangle,  company,  he  tells  us,  are  fome- 
times  received,  rarely  or  never  into  any  of 
the  chambers,  in  which  other  authors,  tell  us 
their  wives  remain  concealed  at  fuch  times. 

And  from  hence,  it  Teems,  places  of  pri¬ 
vacy  and  concealment  in  general  came  to 
be  called  Jides :  the  more  obfcure  holes  of  the 
cave  where  David  and  his  men  were  hid,  when 
Saul  entered  it,  were  called  its  fides  we  find, 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  3  ;  and  that  country  that  had 
been  little  known  and  vifited,  from  whence 
a  nation  was  to  come  againft  Jerufalem,  is 
called,  in  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the 
fides  of  the  earth.  Jei\  vi,  22. 

I  will  only  further  add  under  this  Obfer- 
vation,  that  David  Kimchi,  the  famous  Rabbi, 
is  more  unhappy 5  than  our  Chriftian  com- 

4  Vide  Po]i  Syn.  in  loc.  5  In  eadem  Syn. 
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mentators  in  his  explanation  of  this  Pfalm  : 
for  he  tells  us,  a  wife  is  compared  to  a  vine, 
becaufe  that  alone  of  all  trees  can  be  planted 
in  an  houfe ;  whereas,  according  to  Ruffell  6> 
they  are  tall  cypreffes  that  are  ufually  planted 
in  their  court-yards,  if  they  plant  any  trees 
at  all.  But  Kimchi  was  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Spaniard,  as  were  feveral  of  their  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Dodtors,  whofe  writings  therefore,  to 
make  a  remark  upon  them  once  for  all,  are 
much  lefs  ufeful  for  the  explanation  of  books 
in  which  there  are  perpetual  references  to 
Eaftern  cuftoms,  than  otherwife  they  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  been. 

Observation  XVII. 

Dr  Ruffell  doth  not  reprefent  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  as  all  Mofaic  work,  and 
equally  adorned,  but  he  tells  us,  that  it  is 
ufually  that  part  that  lies  between  the  foun  ¬ 
tain  and  the  arched  alcove  on  the  South-fide, 
that  is  thus  beautified,  fuppofing  that  there  is 
but  one  alcove  in  a  court ;  however,  it  fhould 
feem  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  there  are  ‘ 
feveral  of  thefe  alcoves  opening  into  the  court. 
Maundrell,  who  calls  them  duans,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  houfes  of  Damafcus,  fays  exprefs- 
ly,  that  they  have  generally  feveral  on  all  lides 
of  the  court,  “  being  placed  at  Rich  different 
“  points,  that  at  one  or  other  of  them,  you 
“  may  always  have  either  the  fhade,  or  the 
((  fan,  which  you  pleafe  V* 

p  P.  5.  1  P.  125. 
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Are  not  thefe  alcoves  or  duans,  of  which, 
according  to  this,  there  might  be  feveral  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  of  Ahafuerus,  what 
the  facred  writer  means  by  the  beds  adorned 
with  ftlver  and  gold?  Eft.  i.  6.  I  fhali  elfe- 
where  fttew,  that  the  bed  where  Efther  was 
fitting,  and  on  which  Haman  threw  him- 
fe  If,  Eft.  vii.  8,  mu  ft  more  referable  the  mo¬ 
dern  oriental  duans,  or  divans,  than  the  beds 
on  which  the  Romans  laid  at  their  enter- 

i 

tainments ;  and  confequently  it  is  moft  na¬ 
tural  to  underftand  thofe  beds  of  thefe  al¬ 
coves,  or  duans,  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  filver,  while  on  the  lower  variegated 
pavement  carpets  were  alfo  laid,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  thofe  that  could  not  find  a  place 
in  thefe  duans ;  on  which  pavements  Dr, 
Shaw  tells  us,  they  are  wont,  in  Barbary, 
when  much  company  is  to  be  entertained,  to 
ftrew  mats  and  carpets  \ 

XIII.  Observation  XVIII. 

The  houfes  of  riEgypt  at  this  time  are 
never  without  lights.  Maillet  allures  us  ■, 
they  burn  lamps,  not  only  all  the  night  long , 
but  in  all  the  inhabited  apartments  of  an  houfe ; 
and  that  the  cuftom  is  fo  well  eftabiiftied, 
'that  the  poor  eft  people  would  rather  retrench 
part  of  their  food  than  negleft  it. 

If  we  may  fuppofe  Maillet’s  account  of 
the  modem  ufe  of  lamps  in  ./Egypt,  is  not 

1  P.  2080  1  Let.  9.  p.  10,  11. 
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only  a  true  reprefentation  of  what  obtained 
anciently  there,  but  of  what  was  praftifed 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Arabia  and 
Judaea,  it  will  ferve  to  fet  feveral  paflages  of 
Scripture  in  a  light  in  which  I  never  faw 
them  placed. 

Jeremiah 1  makes  the  taking  away  the  light 
of  the  candle  and  total  defoliation  the  fame 
thing.  According  to  our  notions  however, 
England  did  not  appear  to  be  an  uninha¬ 
bited  country  every  night  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  though  after  the 
curfew-bell  rang  at  eight  o’clock  there  was 
no  light  to  be  keen  in  any  of  its  houfes  y  but 
if  the  prefent  ^Egyptian  cuftom  obtained  an¬ 
ciently  in  Judaea,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tho 
Prophet  makes  this  a  mark  of  defolation. 
And,  indeed,  he  has  fpoken  of  it  in  fiich  a 
manner  as  hardly  to  allow  us  to  doubt,  upon 
reading  this  account  of  modern  fEgypt,  but 
that  fomething  of  the  fame  fort  ufed  to  be 
pradtifed  in  Judaea. 

Job  defcribes  the  deftrudtion  of  a  family 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  one  of 
their  habitations  de folate ,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  “  How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked 
put  out ,  and  how  oft  cometh  their  de- 
ftrutrtion  upon  them  ?”  Job  xxi.  17.  Bildad 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  thought,  ch.  xviii. 
5,  6.  No  light,  indeed,  according  to  d’Ar- 
vieux  3,  was  to  be  feen  in  the  camp  of  the 
Arabs  that  he  vifited  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
2  Ch.  25.  10,  11.  3  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  180. 
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bered,  that  Job  and  his  friends  were  not  Be¬ 
douins,  and  that  there  is  a  particular  reafon 
why  thefe  Arabs  choofe  to  have  no  light  feen 
in  their  camps-— the  apprehenfion  that  thefe 
might  betray  them  to  their  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  God  promifes 
to  give  David  a  lamp  always  in  Jerufalem, 
which  promife  is  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
if  you  place  it  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  houfe  of  David 
fliould  never  become  defolate ,  but  feme  of  his 
pofterity  fhould  always  be  refiding  in  his 
royal  feat  as  kings  in  Jerufalem. 

The  oil  that  is  commonly  ufed  in  /Egypt, 
Maillet  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  is  not  oil 
of  olives,  though  that  is  not  very  fcarce 
there,  but  the  juice  of  a  certain  root  which 
grows  in  the  marfh.es  of  that  country,  called 
Cirika,  which  looks  a  good  deal  like  wild 
fuccory.  The  oil  that  is  obtained  from  this 
plant,  he  obferves,  is  of  a  very  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  the  light  it  produces  not  fc  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  of  olive-oil ;  for  this  reafon, 
people  of  condition,  and  thofe  who  without 
being  fo  would  diftinguifh  themfelves,  burn 
only  this  laft,  which  is  not  very  expenfive. 

The  Cirika,  Maillet  apprehends,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  /Egypt ;  however,  there  are  other 
plants  which  produce  oil  for  burning  in 
different  Eaftern  countries :  the  oil  of 
the  Ricinus  in  particular.  Dr.  Ruffell  in¬ 
forms  us,  ferveth  for  the  lamps  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Aleppo 4. 

4  P.  19, 
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If  there  was  fome  difference  anciently,  as 
there  is  now  in  /Egypt,  between  the  lamps  of 
the  poor  and  the  profperous,  as  to  the  bright - 
nefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  fcent  of  the  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  oil  that  they  burnt,  it  is  not 
impoffible  that  Solomon  might  refer  to  that 
circum  fiance  in  thefe  words,  “  The  light  of 
“  the  righteous  rejoices  ’  [,  he  ufeth  the  bright- 
eft-burning  and  moft  agreeably-fcented  kind 
of  oil,  he  profpers] ;  4‘  but  the  lamp  of  the 
“  wicked  {hall  be  put  out”  [,  he  (hall  not 
only  be  poor,  but  be  deftroyed,  and  his  houfe 
become  defolate].  It  may  however  very  poffi- 
bly  refer  to  the  great  number  of  lights  that 
the  righteous  burnt,  which  might  be  as  nu¬ 
merous  alrnoft  as  thofe  of  an  illumination 
in  a  time  of  public  rejoicing,  the  families 
of  the  wealthy  in  thofe  countries  being  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  and,  according  to  Maillet, 
every  inhabited  apartment  has  a  light  burning 
in  it ;  whereas  the  wicked  fhall  fink  in  his 
circumftances,  and  have  hardly  a  fervant  to 
attend  him,  yea,  fhall  abfolutely  perifh,  and 
his  houfe  become  defolate. 

And  now  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention 
this,  it  may  be  thought  a  fubjedt  of  enquiry 
fomewhat  curious,  how  the  people  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  illuminate  their  houfes ,  feeing  they  have 
few  or  no  windows  that  open  into  their 
ftreets 5.  But  Thevenot  has  explained  this, 
who  faw  a  public  rejoicing  at  Cairo  for  the 
taking  two  caftles  in  Hungary 6;  and  another 
5  Shaw,  p.  207*  0  Part  i,  p.  241,  242. 
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at  Aleppo,  for  the  birth  of  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior’s  eldeft  fon 7 :  by  thefe  it  appears,  that 
they  illuminate  their  houfes  by  placing  great 
numbers  of  lamps  in  and  before  the  gates  of 
the  houfes. 

After  the  fame  manner  the  jews  folemnized 
the  feaft  of  dedication,  of  which  we  read 
John  x.  22,  (and  which  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  was  called 
or  lights,)  according  to  Maimonides :  for  he 
fays,  it  was  celebrated  by  the  burning  a  great 
number  of  lights  that  night  at  the  doors  of 
their  houfes 8.  Maimonides  lived  in  JE- 
gypt,  and  he  fpeaks  according  to  the  practice 
of  that  country  certainly ;  and  mofi  probably 
truly  reprefents  the  Jewifh  way  of  illumi¬ 
nating. 

XIV,  Observation  XIX. 

If  they  raifed  up  anciently  the  walls  of 
their  cities  fo  high  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be 
fcaled,  they  thought  them  fafe. 

The  fame  fmple  contrivance  is  to  this  day 
fufficient  to  guard  places  from  the  Arabs , 
who  live  in  that  very  wildernefs  in  which 
Ifrael  wandered,  when  the  fpies  difcouraged 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  faying,  <£  The 
cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven Deut. 
i.  28,  and  who  are  a  nation  more  inured 
to  warlike  enterprises  than  the  Ifraelites 
were. 

7  Part  2.  p.  35,  36.  s  See  Lightfoot’s  Temple-fervice. 
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To  fay  the  height  of  the  walls,  which  by 
a  ftrong  eaftern  way  of  fpeaking  are  faid  to 
reach  up  to  heaven,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
given  pain  to  the  people  Mofes  was  conducting 
out  of  ./Egypt,  who  were  by  no  means  qua¬ 
lified  to  furmount  this  difficulty,  though 
among  ns  it  would  be  very  eafily  overcome, 
would  be  a  juft,  but  a  cold  and  formal  com¬ 
ment  on  thefe  words,  if  compared  with  the 
livelihefs  and  fatisfaction  the  mind  would 
receive,  from  the  fetting  down  what  mo¬ 
dern  travellers  have  faid  about  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  thefe  deferts,  who  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  as  able  to  overcome  any  ob- 
ftruction  of  this  kind,  as  Ifrael,  when  that 
nation  came  out  of  ./Egypt,  and  who  are  by 
this  means  oftentimes  prevented  from  working 
their  will  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  walled 
places :  I  fhall  therefore  here  fet  down  two 
or  three  paffages  of  this  kind,  as  an  amufing 
explanation  of  the  force  of  this  complaint  of 
the  fpies. 

The  great  monaftery  at  mount  Sinai, 
Thevenot  1  fays,  “  is  well  built  of  good 
“  free-ftone,  with  very  high  fmooth  walls  ; 
“  on  the  eaft-fide  there  is  a  window,  by 
“  which  thofe  that  were  within  drew  up  the 
“  pilgrims  into  the  monaftery,  with  a  baf- 
ket  which  they  let  down  by  a  rope  that 
“  runs  in  a  pulley,  to  be  feen  above  at  the 
“  window,  and  the  pilgrims  went  into  it 
“  one  after  another,  and  fo  were  hoifted  up, 

1  Part  i.  p.  169,  I/O. 
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cc  &c. — thefe  walls,  he  obferves  in  the  next 
chapter,  are,  “  fo  high  that  they  cannot  be 
fcaledy  and  without  cannon  that  place  can- 
“  not  be  taken. 

“  The  monaftery  of  St.  Anthony  4  is  in- 
“  habited,  as  I  have  been  faying,  by  reli- 
*6  gious  of  the  Coptic  nation,  to  whom 
“  provifions  are  lent  from  time  to  time.  It 
*e  is  a  vaft  inclofure  with  good  walls ,  raifed 
“  fo  high  as  to  fecure  this  place  from  the 
infults  of  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  en- 
“  trance  into  it  but  by  a  pulley,  by  means 
“  of  which  people  are  hoifted  up  on  high, 
and  fo  conveyed  into  the  monaftery 5.”  By 
means  of  thefe  walls  thefe  places  are  impreg¬ 
nable  to  the  Arabs ;  the  Ifraelites  thought 
the  cities  of  Canaan  muft  be  impregnable 
to  them,  for  they  forgot  the  divine  power 
of  their  leader. 

XV.  Observation  XX. 

Vain  however  would  have  been  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  raifing  their  walls  to  a  great  height , 
if  their  gates  had  not  been  well  fecured.  It 
cannot  however  be  imagined,  that  their  gates 
were  in  common  walled  up  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger,  as  the  gate  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  conftantly  kept,  ne¬ 
ver  being  opened,  excepting  at  the  reception 
of  a  new  Archbifhop ;  and  that  there  was 
no  entrance  at  fuch  times  into  their  ftrong 

4  In  Tgypt,  5  Maill.  Let.  8.  p.  321. 
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cities  but  by  pulleys :  there  were  other  me¬ 
thods  by  which  they  might,  and  undoubtedly 
did,  fecure  them.  One  of  them  is,  the  plat¬ 
ing  them  over  with  thick  iron.  This  they  pro¬ 
bably  pradtifed  anciently,  it  is  certain  it  now 
obtains  in  thofe  countries  :  fo  Pitts  tells  us 
that  Algiers  hath  five  gates,  and  fome  of 
thefe  have  two,  fome  three  other  gates  within, 
them,  and  feme  of  them  plated  all  over  with 
thick  iron,  being  made  ftrong  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  what  it  is,  a  neft  of  pirates  \ 

After  this  manner  the  place  where  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  was  imprifoned  feems  to  have  been  fe- 
cured,  “  When  they  were  paid  the  firft  and 
“  fecond  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron- gate 
<f  that  leadeth  unto  the  city,  which  opened 
“  to  them  of  his  own  accord/'  Afts  xii. 

10.  So  Dr.  Pococke,  fpeaking  of  a  bridge 
not  far  from  Antioch,  called  the  Iron-bridge, 
fays  \  there  are  two  towers  belonging  to  it, 
the  gates  of  which  are  covered  with  iron- 
plates,  which  he  fuppofes  is  the  reafon  why 
it  is  called  the  iron- bridge. 

Some  of  their  gates  are  plated  over  in  like 
manner  with  br-afs,  fuch  are  the  vaftly  large 
gates  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptift  at 
Damafcus,  now  converted  into  a  mofquek 
The  curious  have  remarked,  that  if  their 
gates  are  fometinses  of  iron  and  brafs,  their 
locks  and  keys  are  often  of  wood  5  and  that  not 
only  of  their  houfes,  but  fometimes  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  too.  Ruffe!!,  I  think,  makes  this  remark 

1  P.  iq.  "  Vol,  2.  part  r.  p.  172.  3  MaundreJl,  p.  126, 
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on  the  houfes  of  Aleppo,  as  Rauwolff  did 
long  before  him.  As  to  thofe  of  their  cities, 
Thevenot,  fpeaking  of  Grand  Cairo4,  fays. 
All  their  locks  and  keys  are  of  woody  and 
*€  they  have  none  of  iron,  no  not  for  their  city - 
<c  gates y  which  may  be  all  eafily  opened  with- 
out  a  key.  The  keys  are  bits  of  timber, 
“  with  little  pieces  of  wire,  that  lift  up 
“  other  pieces  of  wire  which  are  in  the  lock, 
“  and  enter  into  certain  little  holes,  out  of 
which  the  ends  of  wire  that  are  in  the 
tc  key  having  thruft  them,  the  gate  is  open. 
iC  But  without  the  key ,  a  little  foft  pafle  upon 
the  end  of  one’s  finger  will  do  t\e  job  as 
“  well”  Rauwolff 5  does  not  fpeak  of  the 
locks  and  keys  of  wood  in  thofe  terms  of 
univerfality  that  Thevenot  makes  ufe  of ;  he 
only  fays,  their  doors  and  houfes  are  generally 
fliut  with  wooden  bolts,  and  that  they  un¬ 
lock  them  with  wooden  keys.  Probably  it  was 
fo  anciently,  and  that  in  contradiftinffion  to 
them  we  read  of  cities  with  walls  and  brafen 
barsy  i  Kings  iv.  13;  and  of  breaking  in 
pieces  gates  of  brafs  and  bars  of  iron.  If.  xlv.  2. 
And  according  to  this  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  more  in  the  emphafis  of  the  following 
paffage  than  has  been  remarked,  “  A  brother 
“  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  firong 
city  :  and  their  contentions  are  like  the 
bars  of  acaflky”  not  merely  hard  to  be  re¬ 
moved  on  account  of  their  fize,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were 

4  Part  i*  p.  143,  5  P.  23,  24. 
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made,  as  not  being  of  wood,  but  of  iron  or 
brafs. 

What  ThevCnot  obferves,  of  the  eafe  with 
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which  their  locks  are  often  opened  'without  a 
key,  puts  one  in  mind  of  thofe  words,  Cant, 
v.  4,  “  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the 
*£  hole,  and  my  bowels  were  moved  for  him/' 
He  attempted,  that  is,  apparently,  to  open 
the  door  by  putting  in  his  finger  at  the  key¬ 
hole,  according  to  fome  fuch  method  as  that 
defcribed  byThevenot;  he  attempted,  but 
it  did  not  open,  my  heart  then  was  greatly 
moved.  But  what  a  ilrange  explanation  does 
Bifhop  Patrick  give  of  thefe  words,  He  put 
6  6  in  his  hand  by  the  hole ,  i.  e.  at  the  window', 
or  cafement  5  as  if  he  wrould  draw  her  out 
“  of  bed:”  &c.  How  unacquainted  wras 
this  good  Prelate  with  fome  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Levant,  or  at  leaft  how  inattentive  to 
them  in  this  place,  not  to  fay  how  indelicate  ! 
Their  houfes  have  fewr  or  no  windows  on  the 
outfide,  and  efpecially  in  the  lower  ftory,  fo 
that  what  he  fuppofes  could  be  no  circum- 
fiance  in  an  Baftern  poem ;  but  if  the  Jewifh 
houfes  had  been  quite  different  from  thofe 
that  are  now  built  in  thofe  countries,  the 
facred  lover  would  never  have  been  repre- 
fented  after  this  manner.  What  makes  it  the 
more  ftrange  is,  that  feveral  commenta¬ 
tors,  who  perhaps  were  as  much  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Eafteru 
buildings  as  this  writer,  yet  have  thought  the 
Vol.  I,  P  words 
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words  mu  ft  lignify  attempting  to  unlock  the 
door  \ 

The  handies  of  the  lock,  fpoken  of  in  the 
next  verfe,  are,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  underftood 
of  thefe  wires ;  the  word  fignifying  in  fome 
other  places  branches,  which  thefe  wires  re- 
femble.  To  fuppofe  the  myrrh  was  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  Joft  pajie  Thevenot 
fpeaks  of,  though  ineffectually,  would  be 
probably  thought  an  exceflive  refinement ;  it 
is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  he  fays  in  the 
firft  verfe,  he  had  gathered  myrrh  with  other 
fpices,  and  attempting  therefore  to  open  the 
door  with  an  hand  befmeared  with  this  pre¬ 
cious  gum,  the  fpoufe  when  fhe  went  to  un¬ 
lock  the  door,  found  that  her  fingers  ga¬ 
thered  it  up  from  the  handles  of  the  lock ,  and 
this  the  ftrong  language  of  poetry  might  very 
well  exprefs  by.  My  hand  dropped  myrrh ,  my  \ 
fingers  jweet  -jmelling  myrrh . 

Observation  XXL 

[It  is  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  befides 
thefe  cares,  they  had  watchmen  that  ufed  to 
patrole  in  their  ftreets  :  and  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  they  were  thefe  people  that  gave  , 
them  notice  how  the  J'eaJons  of  the  night  pajjed  ! 
away . 

I  am  indebted  for  this  thought  to  Sir  j. 
Chardin’s  MS.  He  obferves  in  a  note  on  Pfi 
xc.  4,  that  as  the  people  of  the  Eafi  have  no 

6  Pilcator,  Mercer,  Sandtiws,  aliique,  ap.  PoM,Syn. 
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chcks ,  the  fever al parts  of  the  day  and  of  the 
nighty  which  are  eight  in  all ,  are  given  notice 
of.  In  the  Indies,  the  parts  of  the  night  are 
made  known  as  well  by  injlruments  (of  mu  lie)  in 
great  cities,  as  by  the  rounds  of  the  watchmen, 
who  with  cries ,  and  frnall  drums,  give  them  no¬ 
tice  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  night  is  pa  fed. 
Now  as  thefe  cries  awaked  thofe  who  had  fiept 
all  that  quarter  part  cf  the  night,  it  appeared 
to  them  but  as  a  moment.  Lb  ere  are  fixty  of 
thefe  people,  in  the  Indies,  by  day  ;  and  as  many 
by  night ;  that  is  fifteen  for  each  divifion . 

It  is  apparent  the  ancient  Jews  knew  how 
the  night  pa  fed  away,  which  muft  probably  be 
by  feme  public  notice  given  them  :  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  by  Amply  publifding  at  the  clofe 
of  each  watch,  what  watch  was  then  ended ; 
or  whether  they  made  ufe  of  any  inftrumenis 
of  mufc  in  this  bufinefs  ;  may  not  be  eaftly 
determinable.  And  ft  ill  lefs  what  meafurers 
of  time  the  watchmen  made  ufe  of.] 

i  ^ 

Observation  XXIL  XVI 

The  numbers  that  affembled  at  Jerufalem, 
muft  of  courfe  confume  great  quantities  of 
provifion.  The?  confumptioil  of  fiejh  alfo 
muft  there  have  been  much  larger,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  people ,  than  elfe- 
where  :  becaufe  in  the  Eaft  they  live  in  com¬ 
mon  very  much  on  vegetables,  farinaceous 
food,  oil,  honey,  &c  ;  but  at  Jerufalem  vaft 
quantities  of  fiefh  were  confumed  in  their 

P  a  facred 
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facred  feafts  *,  as  well  as  burnt  upon  tlig 
altar. 

Perhaps  this  circumftance  will  bed:  explain 
the  holy  city’s  being  called  Ariel,  or  the  Lion 
of  God,  If.  xxix.  i  :  an  appellation  which  has 
occafioned  a  variety  of  {peculations  among 
the  learned.  Vitringa,  in  his  celebrated  com¬ 
mentary  on  Ifaiah,  fuppofes  that  David,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Eaftern  cuftonx,  was  called 
the  Lion  of  God,  and  fo  this  city  was  called 
by  this  name  from  him  ;  a  folution  by  no 
means  natural.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  in  Jater 
ages,  have  often  called  their  great  men  by 
this  honourable  term  :  d’Herbelot,  I  think, 
fomewhere  tells  us,  that  Ali,  Mohammed’s 
fon-in-law,  was  fo  called ;  and  I  am  fure  he 
affirms,  that  Mohammed  gave  this  title  to 
Hamzah  2,  his  uncle.  It  will  be  readily  al¬ 
lowed  that  this  was  conformable  to  the  tafte 
of  much  more  antidnt  times :  Vitringa’s  quo¬ 
tation  from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.  fufficiently 
proves  this ;  to  which  I  would  add,  Ezra 
viii.  16.  It  will  be  allowed  too,  that  it  was 
no  improper  title  for  David,  who  was  fo  re¬ 
markable  for  his  ?nartial  prowefs .  But  if 

Ariel  fignifies  David  here,  and  the  Woe 
“  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,”  is  equivalent  to  Woe  \ 
to  the  city  of  David,  to  the  city  of  David,  why 
is  that  note  of  explanation  added,  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet  himfelf,  “  the  city  where  David  dwelt?" 
what  is  tnore’,  will  this  at  all  account  for 
the  altar’s  being  called  Ariel,  as  it  is  in  Bzek* 
s  Dent.  12.  17,  18,  eh.  14.26.  2 P.427, 

«  /  *  '  *  4  •  •  • 
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xliii.  1 5  5  ?  Is  it  not  proper  rather  to  think  of 
fome  circumftance  that  agreed  to  both  which 
might  be  the  occafion  of  calling  each,  Ariel  ? 
And  fuch,  according  to  the  Eaftern  tafte* 
was  the  confuming  great  quantities  of  pro- 
vjfion,  and  efpecially  of  flejh . 

tc  The  modern  Perfians  will  have  it,”  fays 
d’Herbelot,  in  his  account  of  Schiraz,  a  city 
of  that  country,  “  that  this  name  was  given 
“  to  it,  becaufe  this  city  confumes  and  de- 
**  vours  like  a  lion  (which  is  called  Schir  in 
“  Perfian)  all  that  is  brought  to  it,  by  which 
“  they  exprefs  the  multitude,  and  it  may  be 
“  the  good  appetite,  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Prophet  then  pronounces  Woe  to 
Zion,  perhaps,  as  too  ready  to  truft  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  fojourners, 
which  may  be  infinuated  by  this  term  which 
he  ufes,  Ariel. 

And  conformably  to  this  interpretation, 
the  threatening,  in  the  laft  claufe  of  the  fecond 
verfe,  may  be  underftood  of  Jerufalem’s  con- 
fuming  its  inhabitants.  We  read  of  aland 
eating  up  its  inhabitants.  Numb.  xiii.  32. 
Jerufalem  then,  which  had  been  called  Ariel 
on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  flejh 
confumed  there,  above  all  the  other  cities  of 
Judaea,  might  be  threatened  by  the  Prophet 
to  be  called  Ariel ,  as  confuming  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  themjehes :  a  very  different  fenfe  from  the 
preceding  one,  and  an  extremely  bitter  one. 

3  In  the  Hebrew ,  though  it  doth  not  appear  in  our  tranf- 
5  nay  indeed  in  the  marginal  reading  there. 
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To  thofe  that  may  wonder  how  Jerufalem 
could  receive  fuch  multitudes,  as  were  ob¬ 
liged  by  the  Jewifh  law  to  attend  there  three 
times  in  a  year,  and  as  we  know  did  fome- 
times  a&ually  appear  in  it,  I  would  recite 
the  account  that  Pitts  gives  of  Mecca,  the 
facred  city  of  the  Mohammedans*  and  the 
number  of  people  he  found  collected  toge¬ 
ther  there,  for  the  celebration  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  folemnities,  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century. 

This  city,  he  tells  us,  he  thought  he  might 
fafely  fay,  had  not  onethoufand  families  in  it 
of  conftant  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings 
very  mean  and  ordinary1.  That  four  cara¬ 
vans  arrive  there  every  yean,  with  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  in  each  %  and  the  Moham¬ 
medans  fay,  there  meet  not  fewer  than  fe- 
veniy  thoufand  fouls  at  thefe  folemnities  ;  and 
that  though  he  could  not  think  the  number 
quite  fo  large,  yet  that  it  is  very  great 3. 
How  fuch  numbers  of  people,  with  their 
beafts,  could  be  lodged  and  entertained  in 
Inch  a  little  ragged  town  as  Mecca,  is  a 
queftion  he  thus  amwers.  “  As  for  houfe- 
4C  room,  the  inhabitants  do  ftreighten  them- 
felves  very  much ,  in  order  at  this  time  to 
44  make  their  market.-— And  as  for  fuch  as 
come  laid,  after  the  town  is  filled,  they 


1  P,  86,  87.  note. 
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“  pitch  their  tents  without  the  town,  and 
“  there  abide  'till  they  remove  towards  home. 

“  As  for  provifion,  they  all  bring  fufficient 
€t  with  them,  except  it  be  of  fleih,  which 
€‘  they  may  have  at  Mecca  ;  but  all  other 
‘m  pro  virions,  as  butter ,  honey ,  oil ,  olives ,  ricey 
“  bijket ,  &c,  they  bring  with  them,  as  much 
“  as  will  laid  through  the  wildernefs,  for- 
“  ward  and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time 
“  they  ft  ay  at  Mecca ;  and  fo  for  their  ca- 
“  mels  they  bring  ft  ore  of  provender,  &c, 

“  with  them4." 

The  number  of  Jews  that  affembled  at 
Jerufalem  at  their  Palfover 5 was  much  greater: 
but  had  not  Jerufalem  been  a  much  larger 
city  than  Mecca  is,  as  in  truth  it  was :  yet 
the  prefent  Mohammedan  practice  of  abid¬ 
ing  under  tents,  and  carrying  their  provi- 
fions  and  bedding  with  them,  will  eaftly  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  might  be  accommodated. 

Observation  XXIV,  xmir 

The  reafon  of  the  jews  affembling  to  Je¬ 
rufalem  was  the  peculiar  holinefs  of  that  city. 

This  circumftance  occafioned  them  to  make 
a  difference  betwixt  that  and  theirother  towns, 
in  feveral  points :  the  having  only  fome  gar¬ 
dens  of  roles,  which  we  have  already  remark¬ 
ed  \  was  one  thing  5  but  there  were  others, 
which  Lightfoot  a  gives  us  an  account  of 
from  Maimonides,  and  among  the  reft,  they 

4  P.  87,  88.  5  Vide  Jofephum,  de  Bell.  Jud,  lib.  6. 
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did  not  admit  of  the  making  of  chimnies 
there,  by  rtafon  of  the  fmoke., 

An  inhabited  city  without  chimnies  feems 
to  be  an  oddity,  and  ahnoft  an  impoffibility. 
Reland,  reciting  3  the  fame  peculiarities  from 
the  Gemara,  inftead  of  chimnies  puts  lime¬ 
kilns.  Whether  Maimonides,  an  ./Egyptian 
Rabbi,  carried  his  refinement  too  far ;  or  a 
weftern  tranfiator,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  a  city  without  chimnies,  fuppofed 
lime-kilns  muft  be  meant  ;  I  ffiall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine :  but  I  fhould  not 
wonder  to  find  chimnies  were  forbidden  in 
Jerufalem,  by  thofe  that  carried  their  fcm- 
pulofity  concerning  defilement  the  length  the 
Jewifn  dqttors  did,  as  they  are  not  fo  ne- 
ceffary  in  an  Baftern  city  as  we  of  the  Weft 
are  ready  to  imagine. 

1  have  elfewhere  4  obferved  from  Dr.  Ruf¬ 
fed,  that  fires  in  winter  are  ufed  but  for  a 
little  while  at  Aleppo,  which  is  confiderably 
farther  to  the  North  than  Jerufalem,  and 
fome  there  make  ufe  of  none  at  all ;  to  which 
I  would  add  from  the  fame  author,  that  the 
fires  they  then  ufe  in  their  lodging-rooms  are 
of  charcoal \  in  pans.  In  like  manner  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Dr.  Pococke 5,  that  pans  of  coals 
are  the  fires  that  are  often  made  ufe  of  in 
winter  in  /Egypt,  for  he  takes  notice  of 
them  in  more  places  than  one,  and  mentions 
the  diftrift  that  furnifiies  the  greateft  part  of 

3  Antjq.  Sac.  p.  15.  4  Ch.  i.  5  Trav.  into  the 
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aEgypt  with  charcoal,  in  the  eighty-feventh 
page  of  his  firft  voL 

What  feems  moil  to  have  required  the  ufe 
of  wood,  and  confequently  chimnies,  was  the 
dreffing  the  Pafchal  lambs ;  for  charcoal 
might,  without  doubt,  be  fufficient  for  their 
common  cookery 6:  if,  however,  they  roafted 
the  lambs  of  the  Paffover,  as  Thevenot  tells 
us  7  the  Perfians  do  whole  Jheep  as  well  as 
lambs ,  which  are  not  defigned  for  facred 
purpofes,  the  ufe  of  fmoaky  wood  might  be 
avoided ;  for  they  do  it,  he  fays,  in  ovens, 
which  have  the  mouth  in  their  tops,  into 
which,  after  they  are  well  heated,  they  put 
the  meat,  with  an  earthen  dripping-pan  un¬ 
derneath  to  receive  the  fat ;  they  roaft  alike 
on  all  Tides,  and  he  acknowledges  that  they 
drefs  them  well.  He  fubjoins  another  way 
of  roafting  a  whole  fheep,  praftifed  by  the 
Armenians,  by  which  alio  the  ufe  of  fmoaky 
wood  is  avoided ;  for  having  dead  it,  they  co¬ 
ver  it  again  with  the  fkin,  and  put  it  into  an 
oven  upon  the  quick  coals ,  covering  it  alfo 
with  a  good  many  of  the  fame  coals,  that  it 
may  have  fire  under  and  over  to  roaft  it  well 
on  all  fides,  and  the  ikin  keeps  it  from  being 
burnt. 

6  As  Olearius  tells  us,  p.  757,  758,  that  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  in  Peril  a,  on  account  of  their  having  little  wood  there, 
to  make  ufe  of  doves,  or  hollow  places  in  the  ground  or 
the  bignefs  of  a  kettle,  in  which  they  burn  charcoal,  and 
which  ferve  the  more  frugal  for  their  cooking,  and  their 
baking.  See  alfo  the  Arab  manner  of  reading,  in  the  next 
chapter.  7  Part  2.  p.  95. 
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But  however  thefe  things  may  be,  it  is 
certain  this  account  concerning  Jerufalem  is 
in  no  wife  contradicted. >  hut  rather  confirmed , 
by  what  St.  John  fays  of  a  fire  kindled  in  a 
palace  there,  to  warm  fome  people  who  had 
been  out  in  a  cold  night,  which  it  feems  was 
a  fire  of  charcoal ,  not  of  wood,  John  xviii. 

1 8,  and  gives  a  propriety  to  the  mention¬ 
ing  this  circumftance,  which  1  never  ob- 
ferved  remarked  in  any  author.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  Pafchal  ovens  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Jew- 
ifh  writers. 

[Agreeably  to  what 'I  have  been  obferving, 
of  the  nature  of  the  fires  at  Jerufalem,  I  find 
Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  notes,  fuppofes 
the  fire  that  was  burning  before 8  king  Jehoia- 
kim,  and  in  which  he  burnt  Jeremiah's  roll,  was 
a  pan  of  coals.  After  giving  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  paffage,  which  renders  the  word 
we  tranflate  hearth,  arula,  or  a  little  altar, 
he  goes  on,  and  tells  us  in  French,  This  was 
jufi  as  the  great  warm  themfelves  in  winter  in 
Perfia ,  and  particularly  in  Media ,  and  where - 
ever  there  is  no  want  oj  wood .  The  manner  in 
which  they  fit  will  not  allow  them  to  be  near  a 
chimney  ;  in  thefe  places  therefore  of  the  Eafi 
they  have  great  brafiers  of  lighted  coals .  It  is 
certain,  it  is  not  the  common  word  which 
fignifies  hearth  in  the  original,  but  one  that 
doth  not  appear  any  where  elfe  in  the  Old 
Teftament. 


Jer.  36.  22,  23, 
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And  now  I  am  engaged  in  making  remarks 
on  the  Jewifh  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Jerufalem,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
one  obfervation  more  of  this  fort,  though  I 
do  not  recolledt  that  any  paffage  of  holy  writ 
will  be  explained  by  it.  It  relates  to  the 
prohibition,  mentioned  by  Lightfoot  in  the 
fame  place  *,  of  fetting  up  fcaffolds  againft  the 
wall ,  which  was  forbidden  at  Jerufalem,  as 
being  an  holy  place.  Reland  expreftes  this 
much  more  intelligibly,  by  the  term  Meniana 
EEdium,  which  fignifies  balconies,  or  fome- 
thing  of  that  fort.  But  why  were  they  for-  ’ 
bidden  ?  It  is  faid,  on  account  of  defilement : 
but  how  balconies,  or  conveniences  of  a  fi- 
milar  nature,  fhould  have  been  defiling,  doth 
not  appear  very  obvious. 

Perhaps  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  balconies, 
or  latticed  windows,  in  their  public  feftivals 
at  this  time  in  the  Levant,  may  account  for 
this  prohibition.  Dr,  Shaw  will  explain  this, 
who,  after  having  obferved  that  the  jealoufy 
of  the  people  there  admits  only  of  one  fmall 
latticed  window  into  the  ftreet,  the  reft  open¬ 
ing  into  their  own  courts,  fays,  “  It  is  dur- 
“  ing  the  celebration  only  of  fome  xeena  (as 
“  they  call  a  public  feftival)  that  thefe  houfes 
f‘  and  their  latticed  windows  or  balconies 
■(  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  21. 
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“  great  liberty,  revelling,  and  extravagance, 
“  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both 
cc  the  infide  and  the  outdde  of  their  houfes 
with  their  richeft  furniture  :  whilft  crowds 
of  both  fexes,  drefled  out  in  their  beft  ap- 
“  pare!,  and  laying  afide  all  rnodefty  and 
“  reftraint,  go  in  and  out  where  they  pleafe. 
€C  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings  ix.  30,  of 
“  Jezebel’s  painting  her  face,  and  tiring  her 
“  head,  and  looking  out  at  a  window, 
upon  Jehu’s  public  entrance  into  Jez- 
reel,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  Baftern. 
“  lady  at  one  of  thefe  zeenahs  or  folemni - 
“  ties  Y’  Some  of  the  heathen  religious  fe- 
ftivals  were  very  lewd,  but  great  modefty 
was  a  diftinguifhing  charafteriftic  of  the 
Jewilh ;  for  that  reafon,  poffibly,  no  Me- 
niana  were  differed  in  the  holy  city  of  the 
Jews, 


XX.  Observation  XXVI. 

The  great  external  purity  which  is  fo  ftu- 
dioully  attended  to  by  the  modern  Baftern 
people,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  produces  fome 
odd  circumftances  with  refpeft  to  their  dogs. 

They  do  not  differ  them  in  their  houfes ,  and 
even  with  care  avoid  theirtouching  them  in  the 
ftreets,  which  would  be  confidered  as  a  de¬ 
filement.  One  would  imagine  then,  that  un¬ 
der  thefe  circumftances,  as  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  by  any  means  to  be  neceffary  in  their 

2  P,  207, 


cities^ 
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titles ,  however  important  they  may  be  to 
thofe  that  feed  flocks,  there  fliould  be  very 
few  of  thefe  creatures  found  in  thofe  places ; 
they  are  notwithftanding  there  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  crowd  their  ftreets.  They  do  not 
appear  to  belong  to  particular  perfons  as  our 
dogs  do,  nor  to  be  fed  diftindtly  by  iuch  as 
might  claim  fome  intereft  in  them,  but  get 
their  food  as  they  can.  At  the  fame  time 
they  conflder  it  as  right  to  take  fome  care  of 
them,  and  the  charitable  people  among  them 
frequently  give  money  every  week,  or  month, 
to  butchers  and  bakers  to  feed  them  at  ftated 
times,  and  fome  leave  legacies  at  their  deaths 
for  the  fame  purpofe  $  this  is  le  Bruyn’s  ac¬ 
count1.  Thevenot  and  Maillet  mention  fome-* 
thing  of  the  fame  fort2. 

In  like  manner  dogs  feem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  among  the  jews  in  a  difagreea- 
ble  light ,  i  Sam.  xvii.  43,  2  Kings  viii,  1 3  ;  yet 
they  had  them  in  conjiderable  numbers  in  their 
cities,  Pf.  lix.  14.  They  were  not,  however,  fhut 
up  in  their  houfes  or  courts,  Pf.  lix.  6.  14; 
but  feem  to  have  been  forced  to  feek  their 
food  where  they  could  find  it,  Pf.  lix.  3  5  ^ 
to  which  I  may  add,  that  fome  care  of  them 
feems  to  be  indireftly  enjoined  to  the  Jews, 
Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  circumftances  that  feem  to 
be  more  illuftrated  by  thefe  travellers  into  the 
Baft,  than  by  any  commentators  that  I  know 
of. 

1  Tom.  1.  p.  36 1,  362.  2  Thev.  part  x.  p.  513  52. 

Maillet,  Let.  9.  p.  30 i 
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O  BSERVATION  XXVIL 

[The  Prophet  Ifaiah  1  apparently  fuppofes, 
that  buildings  for  the  reception  of  doves  were 
common  in  thofe  countries  in  his  time,  when 
he  faith,  “  Who  are  thefe  that  hie  as  a  cloud, 
“  and  as  doves  to  their  windows” 

Dandini  however,  the  Nuncio  to  the  Ma- 
ronites,  who  defcribes  himfelf  as  very  curious 
in  making  obfervations  on  the  Baftern  coun¬ 
tries,  tells  us,  there  are  no  dove-houfes  to  he 
feen  in  Mount  Lib  anus ,  nor  in  ail  the  Levant , 
though  there  are  an  abundance  of  pigeons ,  turtle - 
doves ,  and  all  forts  of  birds  \ 

Is  there  then  a  change  in  the  Eaftern  ma¬ 
nagements  in  relation  to  this  point  ?  There 
is  not.  The  Nuncio  was  only  not  fo  careful 
in  making  obfervations  as  he  fuppofed  him¬ 
felf  to  be,  or  the  places  in  Syria  he  travelled 
through  unfortunately  differed  from  the  reft 
of  that  country.  “  Kefteen,”  fays  Maun- 
drell,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  travels, 
“  is  a  large  plentiful  village  on  the  weft  fide 
“  of  the  plain ;  and  the  adjacent  fields  a- 
<f  bounding  with  corn,  give  the  inhabitants 
“  great  advantage  for  breeding  pigeons  :  in- 
fomuch  that  you  find  here  more  dove-cots 
than  other  houfes  V’ 

And  as  for  /Egypt,  the  tops  of  all  their 
habitations,  in  the  Southern  part  of  it,  are 

1  Ch.  to.  p.  43..  3  P,  3. 
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always  terminated  by  a pigeon- houfe  ;  and  there 
is  in  fome  places  a  law,  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  any  man  to  marry,  and  to  keep  houfe, 
unlefs  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  dove-houfe, 
if  we  may  believe  Norden 4.  Dr.  Shaw,  alfo, 
has  thought  it  not  right  to  omit  dove-houfes9 
when  he  gave  a  profpeft  of  an  ./Egyptian 
village 5. 

Where  Art  intervenes  not,  pigeons  build 
inthofe  hollownejfes  Nature  provides  for  them. 
I  have  taken  notice,  in  another  work,  of  this 
property  of  thefe  birds 6,  and  cited  a  paffage 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  which  informs  us,  that  a 
certain  city  in  Africa  is  called  Hamam-et, 
from  the  Hamam,  or  wild  pigeons  that  co- 
pioully  breed  in  the  adjoining  cliffs .  The 
very  ingenious  as  well  as  honourable  William 
Hamilton,  Efq;  his  Majefty’s  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  at  Naples,  who  has  moft  laudably 
joined  philofophical  enquiries  to  national 
cares,  has  given  us  another  proof  of  this 
quality  of  pigeons ;  for,  in  a  moft  curious 
paper  relating  to  Mount  fEtna  7,  which  men¬ 
tions  a  number  of  fubterraneous  caverns 
there,  he  tells  us  one  of  them  was  called  by 
the  Peafants,  La  Spelonca  della  Palomba, 
from  the  wild  pigeons  building  their  nefts 
therein.  Cant.  ii.  14.  evidently  refers  to  this 
property,  as  doth  alfo  jer.  xlviii.  28. 

4  V.  2.  p,  20,  21.  5  See  the  plate  facing  p.  291. 

*  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
p.  254,  255.  7  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  6o,  for  1770. 
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Though  iEtna  is  a  burning  mountain ,  he 
found  the  cold  in  thefe  caverns  exceffive. 
This  (hows  that  pigeons  delight  in  cool  re~ 
treats ;  and  explains  the  reafon  why  they  re¬ 
fort  to  mountains,  which  are  known  to  be 
very  cold ,  even  in  thofe  hot  countries.  Mount 
Sinai  has  been  found  to  be  fo  by  travellers, 
though  fituated  amidft  the  fultry  deferts  of 
Arabia  8.  The  words  of  the  Pfalmift,  “Flee 
“  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain without  doubt 
refer  to  the  flying  of  doves  thither,  when 
frightened  by  the  fowler  * 

If  the  mountains  are  cool,  the  v&llies  are 
extremely  hot.  Doves  are  defcribed  as  often 
in  the  vallies  however :  they  are  fo,  Kzek, 
vii.  16.  It  ftiould  feem  this  is  on  account  of 
the  waters  they  find  there,  in  which  they  de¬ 
light  :  fo  Dr.  Ruffell  tells  us,  when  pigeons 
were  employed  as  polls,  they  not  only  placed 
the  paper  containing  the  news  under  the 
wing,  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed  by  wet, 
but  “  ufed  to  bathe  their  feet  in  vinegar, 
“  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  cool,  fo  as 
*e  they  might  not  fettle  to  drink  or  wafh 
“  themfelves,  which  would  have  deftroyed 
“  the  paper9’1.  They  were  fond  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  they  found  in  the  vallies  ;  but 
took  up  their  abode,  and  built  their  nefts, 
in  cavities  of  the  mountains. 

Conful  Drummond  not  only  confirms 

the  account  we  have  of  pigeon-houfes  in 

-  .  '  ■  / 

s  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol,  2.  p.  169.  9  P.  66. 
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Syria,  but  gives  us  to  underffand  they  are 
confiderable  edifices :  for  he  tells  us,  “  the  vil- 
4:4  lage  Bellremon  makes  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance  at  a  diftance*  but  when  we  ap- 
“  proached  it,  we  found  the  houfes  were 
“  mere  huts ,  and  that  the  deception  was  oc~ 
cafioned  by  their  pigeon-houfiest  which  are 
u  long,  fquare  buildings  *V’] 


Observation  XXVIII.  XXI* 

But  to  come  to  a  conclufion — there  is  a 
diftindlion  made  in  the  Prophets  between 
winter  and  fummer-houfes,  jer.  xxxvi.  22, 
Amos  iii.  15. 

The  Ruffian  princes  ufed  to  have  their 
winter  .and  fummer-palaces  :  that  nation 
having  had  many  of  the  Eaftern  ufages,  and 
even  much  of  their  drefs,  before  the  new  re¬ 
gulations  of  Peter  The  Great ;  but  the  win¬ 
ter  and  the  fummer-houfes  of  the  Prophets 
hardly  differed  fo  much  from  each  other  as 
the  Ruffian,  I  imagine.  Probably  the  ac¬ 
count  Dr  Shaw  gives  s  of  the  country-feats 
I  about  Algiers,  though  not  applied  by  him 
to  the  illuftration  of  thefe  texts,  may  better 
explain  this  affair*  The  hills  and  vallies 
“  round  about  Algiers  are  all  over  beautified 
“  with  gardens  and  country-feats,  whither 
€t  the  inhabitants  of  better  fafhion  retire, 

“  during  the  heats  of  the  fummer-feafom 
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“  They  are  little  white  houfes ,  (haded  with  a 
variety  of  fruit-trees  and  ever -greens ; 
“  which,  befides  the  (hade  and  retire- 
“  ment,  afford  a  gay  and  delightful  profpeft 
“  towards  the  fea.  The  gardens  are  all  of 
“  them  well  (locked  with  melons,  fruit,  and 
pot-herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and,  (what  is 
chiefly  regarded  in  thefe  hot  climates,) 
<£  each  of  them  enjoys  a  great  command  of 
“  water,  &c. 2;’ 

Thefe  are  the  houfes  ufed  for  retirement 


from  the  heat ,  they  might  with  the  greatefl: 
propriety  then  be  called  fummer -houfes .  They 
are  built  in  the  open  country ,  and  are  (mall, 
though  belonging  to  people  of  fafhion,  and 
as  fuch  they  explain  in  the  mod  Ample  man¬ 


ner  the  words  of  Amos,  I  will  finite  the  win¬ 
ter- hot  fe,  the  palaces  of  the  great  in  fortified 
towns  y  with  the  fnmmer-honfe ,  the  fin  all 
houfes  of  pleafure  ufed  in  the  fummer,  to 
which  any  enemy  can  have  accefs ;  and  the 
houfes  of  ivory  fall  perifh ,  thole  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence ;  and  the  great  houfes 
Jhall  have  an  end.,  faith  the  Lord ,  thofe  that 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  amplitude,  as  well 
as  richnefs,  built  as  they  are  in  their  ftrong- 
eft  places,  yet  (hall  all  perifh  like  their  coun- 


try-ieats. 


To  which  account  nr.  ay  be  added  fromThevenot,  p.  275, 
part  i,  that  feme  cf  thefe  country -houfes  about  Tunis 
ate  called  Bardes,  from  a  Morefco  word  which  fignihes  coidy 
afe  of  the  frelh  air  about  them. 
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Thefe  country- feats  this  writer  tells  us  3, 
are  taken  out  of  thofe  plains  of  the  Had- 
joute  and  the  Mettijiah  which  he  elfewhere 
defcribes  j  and  informs  us  in  another  place  4, 
that  the  locufts  of  1724  and  1725,  which 
made  their  firft  appearance  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  were  prodigioully  increafed 
in  numbers  by  the  middle  of  April,  began 
in  May  gradually  to  difappear,  and  retired 
into  the  Metijiah  and  other  adjacent  plains, 
where  they  depofited  their  eggs,  which  were 
hatched  in  June.  Thefe  fwarms  put  off 
their  nympha-ftate,  he  tells  us,  in  about  one 
month,  and  foon  after  were  difperfed.  This 
retiring  in  May  into  the  Metijiah,  a  place 
full  of  gardens,  and  confequently  of  hedges 
or  walls,  while  the  reft  of  the  country,  ufed 
for  feeding  of  cattle  and  as  arable  lands,  is 
all  open  without  any  inclofures  whatfoever, 
in  which  point  the  Holy-Land  does  and  did 
referable  it,  as  I  fhall  remark  in  a  fucceedmg 
chapter,  may,  poffibly,  explain  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Nahum,  Ch.  iii.  17,  “  Thy  cap- 
“  tains  (are)  as  the  great  gr  af shopper  s  L  or 
locufts ,  as  the  word  is  allowed  to  fignify, 
“  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day : 
“  but  when  the  fun  arifeth ,  they  flee  away, 
“  and  their  place  is  not  known  where  they 

are.” 

Mr.  Lowth,  in  his  comment,  fuppofeth 
the  fleeing  away  of  thefe  infefts  fxgnifies 

3  Shaw,  p.  31.  4  P.  187. 
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their  fhunning  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  and  it 
lias  been  queried  whether  the  words  cold  day 
do  not  mean  the  night  h  Had  St.  Jerome, 
in  whofe  time  the  locufts  once  vifited  Judaea 6 
in  fuch  numbers  as  to  cover  the  country,  and 
afterwards  to  produce  a  peftilence  there,  by 
their  being  caft  up  on  the  fhore  after  being 
drowned  in  the  fea,  made  fuch  curious  ob- 
fervations  as  a  modern  philofopher  would 
have  done,  this  place  had  been  perfectly  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  a  faft  in  particular  ascertained, 
of  which  Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  doubtingly 7,  that 
is,  whether  the  locufts  appear  in  the  Holy- 
Land  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  as  in  Bar-^ 
bary,  which  is  the  fpring.  What  Jerome 
has  faid  however  may  correct  the  miftake 
concerning  their  Jhunning  the  heat  of  the 
fun ,  which  on  the  contrary  chears  them, 
and  is  necefary  to  enable  them  to  ufe  their 
wings  with  livelinefs  and  activity5;  a  fact 
which  is  confirmed  by  le  Bruyn  h 

Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  doubtingly  of  the  time 
in  which  the  locufts  appear  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  St.  Jerome  is  filent  upon  the 
point ;  but  there  are  fome  paffages  in  the 
Gefta  Dei  per  Francos10  which  determine 
that  they  appear  there,  at  the  fame  time  that 

s  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc.  6  Vide  Com.  in  Joel.  c.  2. 

?  P.  190.  8  Deficientihus  enim  pennulis,  &  contracts 

frigore,  etiam  locufts  confidet - et  confidet  non  in  fru- 

gifera  arbore  See. - fed  infepe - five  inmaceria  foriuito 

hinc  inde  lapide  cornpofita.  Corn.  Hier.  in  Nah.  c.  3. 

9  Tom.  2.  p.  503,  504.  50  P.  424,  427. 
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they  do  in  Barbary.  For  Fulcherius  Carno- 
tenfis  tells  us  there,  that  an  infinite  number 
of  locufts  came  from  Arabia,  in  the  year 
1 1 14,  to  the  country  about  Jerufalem,  and 
deftroyed  the  corn  at  a  terrible  rate  for  fome 
days,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  and. 
that  an  infinite  multitude  of  them,  unufually 
deftruftive,  appeared  there  in  May  1 1 17.  We 
may  therefore  venture  to  confider  Dr.  Shaw’s 
account,  as  defcriptive  of  what  happened 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Holy -Land:  and 
confequently  in  the  “  day  of  cold”  cannot 
mean  the  night ,  for,  hefides  the  impropriety 
of  the  exprefiion,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
cometh  they  ufe  their  wings  indeed,  and 
move  on,  but  others  take  their  place  ;  whereas 
the  Prophet  is  fpeaking  of  their  fo  fleeing 
away  that  their  place  is  not  known ;  which  can 
fcarcely  be  underftood  of  any  thing  lefs  than 
their  total  dif appearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  eafy  to  flip- 
pofe  that  the  day  of  cold  means  the  depth  of 
winter ,  for  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Holy- 
Land  then ;  and  though  in  Arabia,  from 
whence  Fulcherius  fuppofed  they  came,  there 
are  thickets  in  fome  places,  and  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  locufls  lay  concealed  in 
them  during  the  winter11,  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  their  camping  in  the  hedges  in 
the  cold  day ,  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
word  translated  hedges  feems  rather  to  mean, 
precifely  fpeaking,  the  walls  of  a  garden, 

11  Voy.  le  Bruyn,  tom.  2.  p.  505. 
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than  living  fences,,  and  confequently  not  eafily 
applicable  to  thickets. 

But  can  the  months  of  April  and  May  be 
called  the  day  of  cold  in  thefe  countries  ?  This 
may  be  thought  a  confiderable  difficulty.  But 
when  I  obferve,  that  the  feme  word  is  made 
ufe  of  to  fignify  that  grateful  cooling  that  Eg- 
lon  fought,  judges  iii.  20;  that  thefe  gar¬ 
dens  are  the  places  to  which  the  people  of 
the  Levant  retire  for  cooling ;  and  that  A- 
pril  and  May,  the  time  in  which,  according 
to  F.ulcherius  Carnotenfis,  the  locufts  appear 
in  Paleftine,  they  retire  at  Aleppo  ia  to  their 
gardens  ;  as  alfo  that  the  locufts  are  brought 
by  hot  winds ,  which  may  be  collected  from 
Dr,  Shaw  13  and  le  Bruyn  14  •,  I  am  led  to 
think  the  day  of  cold  Should  rather  have  been 
translated  the  day  of  cooling ,  the  time  when 
people  fir  ft  retire  to  their  lummer-houfes,  or 
country-feats.  And  when,  fays  the  Prophet* 

the  fun  arifeth  they  flee  away/’  that  is,  as 
j  fuppofe  a  like  expreffion  in  James  i.  1 1  15 
is  to  be  underftood,  when  the  fummer  ad¬ 
vances,  they  are  totally  difperfed.  And  though 
the  fea  is  now  fuppofed I6,  by  the  Eaftern  peo¬ 
ple,  to  be  in  common  their  grave,  yet  that 
probably  not  being  known  to  be  the  fadt,  in 
the  time  of  Nahum,  the  Prophet  fays,  upon 
pccafion  of  their  difappearing,  “  that  their 
“  place  is  not  known  where  they  are.” 

xi  Ruflell,  p.  135.  13  P.  134  and  1  87.  I+Tom.  2, 

p.  152.  ?5  See  ch.  1,  Shaw,  p.  188. 
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I  will  only  farther  remark  on  this  fubjedt, 
that  agreeably  to  their  being  called  by  the 
Prophet  great  locufts,  it  is  obferved  by  fome 
naturalifts,  that  thofe  locufts  that  appear  in 
fuch  fwarms  are  larger  than  the  locufts  that 
are  feen  at  other  times 17 :  I  mention  this, 
becaufe  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
thing  of  this  fort  in  the  commentators. 

C  H  A  P.  IV, 

s 

Concerning  the  Diet  of  its  Inhabitants ,  &c. 
Observation  I. 

i 

DR.  Shaw  informs  us l,  that  in  the  ci¬ 
ties  and  villages  of  Barbary  there  are 
public  ovens  \  but  that  among  the  Bedo- 
weens,  (who  live  in  tents,)  and  the  Kabyles, 
(who  live  in  miferable  hovels  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,)  their  bread  made  into  thin  cakes,  is 
baked  either  immediately  upon  the  coals,  or 
elfe  in  a  Ta-jen,  which  he  tells  us  is  a  (hal¬ 
low  earthen  veflel,  like  a  frying-pan  :  and 
he  cites  the  Septuagint,  to  (hew  they  fuppofed 
the  pan,  mentioped  Lev.  ii.  5,  was  the  fame 
thing  as  a  Ta-jen. 

This  -account  of  the  Dodtor’s  is  curious  ; 
but  as  it  doth  not  give  us  all  the  Eaftern  ways 
of  baking,  fo  neither  doth  it  furnifh  us,  I 

17  Lemery  (Di6t.  des  Drogues  dans  l’art.  Locufta.) 
*  P.  221.  2  See  aifo  Gbfervation  6. 
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i  ^  \ 

am  afraid,  with  a  complete  comment  on  that 
variety  of  methods'  of  preparing  the  meat¬ 
offerings,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mofes  in 
that  chapter. 

So  long  ago  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
Rauwolff  obferved*,  that  travellers  fre¬ 
quently  baked  bread  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia 
on  the  ground,  heated  for  that  purpofe  by 
fire,  covering  their  cakes  of  bread  with  allies 
and  coals,  and  turning  them  feveral  times, 
until  they  were  enough but  that  fome  of 
the  Arabians  had  in  their  tents  ftones,  or 
popper-plates  made  on  purpofe  for  baking. 
Dr.  Pococke,  very  lately,  made  a  like  ob- 
fervatipn*,  fpeaking  of  iron  hearths  ufed 
for  the  baking  their  bread  k 

D’Arvieux 

r  v  .  <* 


3  Ray’s  Travels,  p.  149,  150.  4  Vol.  2.  p.  96. 

[ 5  The  fixth  MS .  C,  mentioning  the  feveral  ways  of  baking 
their  bread  in  the  Ead,  dpferibes  thefe  iron  plates  as 
fmall  and  convex ,  a  p  ire  um  dance  not  taken  notice  of,  I 
think,  by  the  other  travellers  I  have  examined.  Thefe 
plates  are  mod  commonly  ufed,  he  tells  us,  in  Per  da,  and 
among  the  wandering  people  that  dwell  in  tents,  as  being 
the  eaded  way  of  baking,  and  done  with  the  lead  expence  ; 
the  bread  being  as  thin  as  a  (kin,  and  foon  prepared.  An¬ 
other  way  (for  he  mentions  four)  is  by  baking  on  the  hearth. 
That  bread  is  about  an  inch  thick  :  they  make  no  other  all 
along  the  Black-Sea,  from  the  Palus-Maeotis  to  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  in  Chaldaeg,  and  in  Mefopotamia,  except  in 
towns.  This  he  fuppofes  is  owing  to  their  being  woody 
countries.  Thefe  people  make  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  when  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking,  they  fweep  a 
corner  of  the  hearth,  lay  the  bread  there,  cover  it  with  hot 
aides  and  embers  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  turn  it : 
this  bread  is  very  good.  The  third  way  is  that  which  is 
common  among  us.  The  lad  way,  and  that  which  is  com¬ 
mon 


in  the  Holy-Land, 

D’Arvieux  mentious  6  another  way,  ufed 
by  the  Arabs  about  Mount-Carmel,  who 
fometimes  bake  in  an  oven,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  hearth ;  but  have  a  third  me¬ 
thod,  which  is,  to  make  a  fire  in  a  great 
ftone  pitcher,  and  when  it  is  heated,  they 
mix  meal  and  water,  as  we  do  to  make  pafte 
to  glue  things  together  with,  which  they  ap¬ 
ply  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  to  the 
joutfide  of  the  pitcher,  and  this  extreme  foft 
pafte  fpreading  itfelf  upon  it,  is  baked  in 
an  inftant.  The  heat  of  the  pitcher  having 
dried  up  all  the  moifture,  the  bread  comes 
pff  as  thin  as  our  wafers ;  and  the  operation 
is  fo  fpeedily  performed,  that  in  a  very  little 
time  a  fufficient  quantity  is  made. 

Maimonides  9  and  the  Septuagint  differ  in 
their  explanation  of  Lev.  ii.  5,  for  that  JE- 
gyptian  Rabbi  fuppofes  this  verfe  fpeaks  of 
a  flat  plate,  and  thefe  more  ancient  inter¬ 
preters  of  aTa-jen.  But  they  both  feem  to 
agree  that  thefe  were  two  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  meat-offering  :  for  Maimo- 
nides  fuppofes  the  feventh  verfe  fpeaks  of  a 

men  through  all  Afia,  is  thus :  they  make  an  oven  in  the 
ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plaiftered  with  morter.  When  it  is  hot,  they  place  the 
bread  (which  is  commonly  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a 
finger),  againft  the  Tides  :  it  is  baked  in  a  moment.  Ovens , 
he  apprehends,  were  not  in  ufe  in  Canaan,  in  the  patriarchal 
age.  All  the  bread,  of  that  time,  was  baked  upon  a 
plate,  or  under  the  afhes  :  that  mentioned  Gen.  18.  6 .  wra$ 
of  this  laft  fort.  The  fhew-bread  he  fuppofes  was  of  the 
fame  kind.]  6  Voy.  d^ns  laPal.  p.  192,193. 

7  See  Patrick  upon  Lev.  2,  5. 
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frying-pan  or  Ta-jen ;  whereas  the  Septua- 
gint,  on  the  contrary,,  thought  the  word 
there  meant  an  hearth,  which  term  takes  in 
an  iron  or  copper-plate,  though  it  extends 
farther.  Both  then  agree  in  the  things, 
though  their  explanations  of  the  Hebrew 
words  differ  ;  and  thefe  two  methods  anfwer, 
the  Arab  way  of  baking  on  a  copper-plate  men¬ 
tioned  by  Rauwolff,  and  baking  in  a  Ta-jen 
which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  an  account  of. 

The  meat-offerings  of  the  fourth  verfe  an¬ 
fwer,  as  well  the  Arab  bread  baked  by 
means  of  their  ft  one- pitchers,  which  are  ufed 
by  them  for  the  baking  of  wafers ;  as  their 
cakes  of  bread,  mentioned  by  d’Arvieux,  who 
defcribing  the  way  of  baking  among  the 
modem  Arabs,  after  mentioning  fome  of 
their  other  methods,  fays  they  bake  their 
beft  fort  of  bread,  either  by  heating  an 
oven ,  or  a  large  pitcher  half  full  of  certain 
little  fmooth  filming  flints,  upon  which  they 
lay  the  dough,  fpread  out  in  form  of  a  thin 
broad  cake  8. 

The  mention  of  wafers  feems  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  Mofes  to  thefe  oven- pitchers, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  objec¬ 
tion,  that  this  meat-offering  is  faid  to  have 
been  baked  in  an  oven  :  but  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  the  Hebrew  words  only  fig- 
nify  a  meat-offering  of  the  oven  ;  and  corffe- 
quently  may  be  underftood  as  well  of  wafers 
baked  on  the  outftde  of  thefe  oven-pitchers, 

8  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  104, 
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as  of  cakes  of  bread  baked  in  them.  And  if 
thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat -offering,  a 
baked  thing  of  the  oven,  it  jhall  be  an  unlea¬ 
vened  cake  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  un¬ 
leavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil9 . 

Whoever  then  attends  to  thefe  accounts  of 
the  Arab  ftone-pitcher,  the  Ta-jen,  and  the 
copper-plate  or  iron-hearth,  will  enter  into 
this  fecond.  of  Leviticus,  I  believe,  much 
more  perfeftly  than  any  commentator  has 
done,  and  will  find  in  thefe  accounts  what 
anfwers  perfectly  well  to  the  defcription 
Mofes  gives  us,  of  the  different  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  meat-offerings, 

A  Ta-jen,  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw IO, 
ferves  for  a  frying-pan  as  well  as  for  a  baking- 
vejfel i  for  he  fays,  the  Bagreah  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Barbary  differs  not  much  from  our 
pan -cakes,  only  that  inftead  of  rubbing  the 
Ta-jen,  or  pan  in  which  they  fry  them,  with 
butter,  they  rub  it  with  foap  to  make  them 
honey-comb.  Mofes  poffibly  intended  a 
meat-offering  of  that  kind  might  be  prefented 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  our  tranflators  feem  to  pre¬ 
fer  that  fuppofition,  fince  though  the  margin 
mentions  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  the 
reading  of  the  text  in  the  fifth  verfe  oppofes 
a  pan  for  baking,  to  a  pan  for  frying  in  the 
feventh  verfe.  The  thought  however  of  Mai¬ 
monides  feems  to  be  moft  juft,  as  Mofes  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fpeaking  of  different  kinds  of 

9  Lev.  2.  4.  IC  Note  1.  p.  230. 
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bread  only,  not  of  other  farinaceous  prepa¬ 
rations. 

'  In  all  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  though 
the  precepts  of  Mofes  were  fufficient  for  the 
direftion  of  Ifrael  in  their  fettled  ftate,  yet 
they  feem  to  have  a  particular  relation,  to  the 
methods  of  preparing  bread  ufed  by  thofe 
that  live  in  tents :  and  his  mentioning  cakes  of 
bread  baked  in  the  oven,  and  wafers  which  are 
baked  on  the  ontfide  of  thefe  pitchers  in  the 
fourth  verfe,  with  bread  baked  on  a  plate 
and  in  a  Ta-jen  in  the  fifth  and  feventh 
verfes,  would  incline  one  to  think  their  meat¬ 
offerings  were  prepared  by  the  Ifraelites  in 
their  own  tents,  and  brought  from  thence 
and  prefented  to  the  Lord,  rather  than  that 
they  were  baked  in  an  oven,  or  pan,  or  on 
a  plate,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle. 

But  whether  this  was  fo  or  not,  the  ac¬ 
count  thefe  travellers  give  of  the  Arab  man¬ 
ner  of  baking  on  a  plate,  will  make  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Jarchi,  adopted  by  Abarbanel,  as 
reprefented  by  Bifhop  Patrick  ?I,  appear  very 
odd.  “  They  fuppofe  there  was  a  veflel  in 
“  the  temple,  which  was  only  flat  and  broad, 
“  but  had  no  rifmg  on  the  fides  of  it:  fo 
€t  that  the  oil  being  poured  upon  it,  when 
“  it  was  fet  on  the  fire,  ran  down  and  in- 
creafed  the  flame,  and  made  the  cake 
u  hard.”  The  one  of  thefe  was  a  French, 
and  the  other  a  Portugueze  Rabbi,  I  think, 

"  Qn  Lev.  2,  5, 
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and  they  feem  to  have  as  little  notion,  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Old  Teftament  by  ancient  cuf- 
toms  that  remain  in  the  Eaft,  as  any  Chriftian 
commentators  whatever. 

Thefe  oven-pitchers  mentioned  by  d’Ar- 
vieux,  and  ufed  by  the  modern  Arabs  for 
baking  cakes  of  bread  in  them,  and  wafers 
on  their  outfides,  are  not  the  only  portable 
ovens  of  the  Eaft  :  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Lam.  v.  10,  defcribes  an  Eaftern 
oven  as  a  round  veffel  of  brafs,  blackened  on 
the  outfide  by  the  furrounding  fire,  which 
heats  it  within  Such  an  one  I  have  feen 
ufed  in  England.  Which  of  thefe  the  Mifh- 
nah  refers  to  13,  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  wo¬ 
mens  lending  their  ovens  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  their  mills  and  their  fieves,  I  do  not 
know;  but  the  foregoing  obfervations  may 
ferve  to  remove  a  furprize,  that  this  circum- 
ftance  may  otherwife  occafion  in  the  reader  of 
the  Mifhnah.  Every  body  almoft  knows  that, 
little  portable  hand-mills  are  extremely  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Levant,  moveable  ovens  are  not  fo 
well  known. 

Whether  ovens,  of  the  kind  St.  Jerome 
mentions,  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Mofes, 
doth  not  appear,  unlefs  the  Ta-jeii  be  ufed 
after  this  manner ;  but  the  pitcher-ovens  of 
the  Arabs  are,  without  doubt,  of  that  remote 
antiquity. 

12  Clibanus  eft  coquendis  panibus  aenei  vafculi  deduct  a 
rotunditas,  quae  Tub  urentibus  flamtnis  ardet  intrinfecus. 
13  In  tit.  Shebiith. 
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Observation  II. 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  defcribing  his  journey  to 
Jerufalem,  after  his  landing  at  Joppa,  tells 
us  1  he  was  conveyed  to  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  who  entertained  him  as  well  as  they 
could,  making  him  cakes,  and  bringing  him 
line  oil  of  olives,  in  which  they  nfually  dip 
their  bread . 

When  he  fays  nfually ,  he  means,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  when  they  are  more  elegantly  regaled ; 
for  the  Eaftern  people  often  make  ufe  of 
bread  with  nothing  more  than  fait,  or  fome 
fuch  trifling  addition,  fuch  as  fummer-fa- 
vory  dried  and  powdered,  which,  mixed  with 
the  fait,  is  eaten  by  many  of  the  people  of 
Aleppo,  as  a  relifher  of  their  bread,  according 
to  the  account  of  Dr.  Ruffellk  The  Septua- 
gint  tranflation  of  Job  vi.  6,  feems  to  refer 
to  the  fame  practice,  when  it  renders  the  firft 
part  of  that  verfe.  Will  bread  be  eaten  without 
fait  ? 

It  is  to  the  fame  fort  of  frugality  alfo,  I 
fuppofe,  Solomon  refers,  when  he  fays.  He 
that  loveth  wine  and  oil  .Jhall not  be  rich  3.  One 
would  have  thought  the  ufing  oil  with  their 
bread,  which  anfwers  to  our  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  fhould  not  be  thought  extravagant ;  but 
this  account  of  Dr.  Rulfell  fhews  it  is  a  piece 
of  delicatenefs  in  the  Eaft,  the  expence  of 
which  they  frequently  avoid. 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  5.  %  P.  27. 
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1  would  here  produce  a  paflage  from  St. 
Jerome4,  in  which  this  is  mentioned,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  curious  circum- 
ftances.  This  father  exclaiming,  in  a  letter 
to  Nepotian,  againfc  fome  who  abundantly 
'  compenfated  their  feeming  aufterities  by  a  real 
delicacy  in  their  way  of  living,  cries  out,  in 
words  too  fpirited  to  be  literally  tranflated, 
to  this  purpofe  :  Let  your  fajls  be  pure ,  chafe, 
fimple ,  moderate ,  and  not  fuperfitious.  What 
fgnifies  it  to  eat  no  oil,  if  you  feek  thofe  kinds 
of  food  that  are  procured  with  trouble  and  diffi¬ 
culty ,  dried  Jigs ,  fpice ,  nuts ,  the  fruit  of  palm- 
trees ,  fine  flour,  honey ,  pifachios  ?  All  the  arts 
of  gardening  are  exhaujied ,  that  we  may  carry 
our  mortifications  to  fuch  an  height  as  not  to 
eat  common  bread.— — -I  hear  there  are  fome 
too  that ,  in  contradiction  to  nature ,  drink  no 
water ,  as  well- as  cat  no  bread,  but  they  can 
fwallow  little  delicate  draughts ,  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  divers  herbs ,  and  that  not  in  a  cup ,  but 

a  Jhelh - Lhe  fever efi  faf  is  the  confining 

one  s  felf  to  bread  and  water .  But  becaufe  this 

1  t  • 

4  Vol,  1.  p.  16.  Ed.  Bafil  1565.  Sint  tibi  pura,  caila, 
fimplicia,  moderata,  et  non  fuperfHtiofa  jejimia.  Quid 
prod  eft  oleo  non  vefci ,  et  moleftias  quafdam  difficultatefque 
ciborum  quserere,  carycas,  piper,  nuces,  palmarum  fruc- 
tus,  fimilam,  mel,  piftacia  ?  'Fota  hortorum  cultura  vex- 
atur,  ut  cibario  non  vefcamur  pane. — Audio  prseterea  quof- 
dam  contra  rerum  hominumque  naturam,  aquam  non  bi- 
bere,  nec  vefci  pane,  fed  forbitiunculas  deiicatas,  &  con- 
trita  olera,  betarumque  fuccum  non  calice  forbere,  fed 

concha. - Fortiffimum  jejunium  eft  aqua  et  panis.  •• 

Sed  quia  gloriam  non  habet,  et  omnes  pane  et  aqua  vivi- 
mus,  quali  publicum  et  commune,  jejunium  non  putatur. 

is 
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is  not  ojlentatiousy  and  we  all  in  common  live  dri 
bread  and  water ,  this  is  reckoned  too  vulgar  for 
fuch  Jlribtnefs  of fajling  as  they  pretend  to. 

Nepotian  refided  in  Italy,  as  appears  from 
the  next  epiftle  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  letter 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  blaming  in  it 
fome  monkifh  pretenders  to  aufterity  in  thofd 
Eaftern  countries.  The  frequent  making 
ufe  of  oil  with  bread,  is  what  is  referred  to 
here,  which,  as  a  delicacy,  this  auftere  ge¬ 
neration  would  not  be  guilty  of,  though  it 
feems  they  would  make  ufe  of  cakes  made  of 
the  fined:  flour  mingled  with  honey,  which 
Mofes  fpeaks  of.  Lev.  ii.  n  ;  or  compofed 
of  almonds,  piftachio  nuts,  &c.,  for  fo,  I 
fuppofe,  the  words  are  to  be  underftood  : 
which  niceties,  perhaps,  were  not  fo  old  as 
the  days  of  Mofes,  but  certainly  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  St.  Jerome.  What  he  fays  of 
their  drink  deferveth  remark  ;  but  that  be¬ 
longs  to  another  place 5. 

To  keep  to  the  confideration  of  the  cuftcrm 
of  dipping  their  bread  in  oil,  it  is  farther  to 
be  remarked,  that  they  make  ufe  not  only  of 
what  is  prefled  from  the  olive,  in  their  food, 
but  alfo  of  lefs  agreeable  kinds  of  oil,  for  the 
fake  of  cheapnefs,  as  both  Ruflell  and  Mail- 
let  afliire  us.  The  laft  in  particular  tells  us, 
that  the  poor  people  of  ./Egypt  ufe,  out  of 
necefllty,  a  fort  of  oil  drawn  from  a  plant 
called  there  Cirika ;  and  the  Jews,  out  of 
fparingnefs,  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  prepara- 

5  Obfervation  42. 
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tion  of  many  of  their  meats,  which  mu  ft 
make,  he  obferves,  a  deteftable  cookery 6.  To 
thefe  meaner  kinds  of  oil  Rab-fhakeh  feems 
to  refer,  2  Kings  xviii.  32,  when  he  pro- 
mifed  the  Jews  a  land  that  ftiould  produce 
the  beft  oil— that  of  olives. 

They  make  ufe  of  oil,  and  fucli  like  things, 
with  their  bread,  but  in  different  ways.  So 
Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  they  break  their 
bread,  or  cakes,  into  little  bits,  and  dip  them 
in  their  oil  and  vinegar,  robb,  hatted  milk, 
honey,  See7;  and  Dr.  Pococke,  in  the  paf- 
fage  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  Obferva- 
tion,  takes  notice  of  the  Arabs  dipping  their 
bread  in  oil  of  olives,  as  in  another  place  he 
mentions  their  dipping  their  bread  in  a  fyrup 
called  Becmes,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the 
juice  of  grapes  to  a  due  confiftence  8  :  but  in 
another  place  of  the  fame  volume  9,  deferr¬ 
ing  his  fitting  down  to  eat  with  one  of  the 
^Egyptian  Sheiks,  he  tells  us,  that  a  large 
wooden  bowl  was  placed  before  them,  filled 
with  their  thin  cakes,  broken  into  very  final! 
pieces,  and  a  fyrup  mixed  up  with  it. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  way  of  eating 
things  of  this  kind  together,  is  that,  I  think, 
deferibed  by  Thevenot I0,  in  his  account  of 
the  Mafrouca  of  the  Arabs,  which,  he  fays, 
is  a  great  regale  to  them.  “  They  mingle 
(<  flour  with  water  in  a  wooden  bowl,  which 
<c  they  carry  always  about  with  them,  and 

6  Un  ragout  deteftable.  Let.  9.  p.  11.  7  P.  232, 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  58.  9  P.  1 13.  10  P.  173.  part  1. 
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“  knead  it  well  into  a  pafte ;  then  they  fpread 
“  it  upon  the  fand — where  the  fire  was  made, 

“  covering  it  up  with  hot  embers,  and  live 
“  coals  over  them  ;  and  when  it  is  baked  on 
“  one  fide,  they  turn  it  upon  the  other  : 

“  when  it  is  well  baked,  they  break  it  into 
C(  fmall  pieces,  and  with  a  little  water  knead 
“  it  again  of  new,  adding  thereto  butter, 

<e  and  fometimes  alfo  honey ;  they  make  it 
“  into  a  thick  pafte,  and  then  break  it  into  ♦ 
“  great  pieces,  which  they  work  and  prefs 
“  between  their  fingers,  and  fo  feed  on  them 
“  with  delight ;  and  they  look  like  thofe 
“  gobbets  of  pafte  that  are  given  to  geefe  to 

fatten  them.” 

It  may  be  fairly  colledled,  I  think,  from 
thefe  things,  that  the  pouring  oil  on  the 
meat-offering  baken  in  a  pan,  and  broken 
to  pieces,  according  to  Lev.  ii.  6,  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  of  thofe  times,  when  they 
would  regale  their  friends  in  a  more  elegant 
manner,  and  confequently  to  be  done  out  of 
refpeft  to  the  priefts  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
they  were  appropriated.  Lev.  vii.  9. — That 
thefe  words  of  Mofes  are  by  no  means  to  be 
underftood,  according  to  what  is  faid  11  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Abarbanel,  of  di¬ 
viding  it  as  it  laid  baking  upon  the  plate,  | 
but  of  its  being  afterwards  broken  in  pieces, 
and  prefented  to  the  prieft  after  the  offerer 
had  poured  oil  in  a  due  quantity  upon  the 
feverai  bits,  juft  as  the  bowl  of  bits  of  bread 

11  See  Patrick  upon  Lev.  2.  6. 
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and  fyrup  was  prefented  to  Dr.  Pococke  :  if 
not  broken  in  order  to  be  kneaded  avain  with 
oil,  after  the  manner  of  the  ’  Mafrouca  of 
the  Arabs ;  which  though  perhaps  not  fo  pro¬ 
bable,  I  would  by  no  means  take  upon  me 
to  affirm  doth  not  come  under  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  law-giver.— And  that  moft  pro¬ 
bably  this  direftion  of  the  fixth  verfe  is  not 
a  peculiarity  belonging  to  that  fort  of  meat¬ 
offering,  but  explanatory  of  that  mingling 
with  oil  of  the  other  forts,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  fourth  and  feventh  verfes. 

The  Eaftern  people  in  their  preparations 
ufe  honey,  the  juice  of  the  grape  boiled  up 
to  a  fyrup,  and  fuch  like ;  but  the  law  of 
God  forbad  every  thing  of  this  kind,  in  the 
meat-offering,  limiting  them  to  the  ufe  of 
oil :  but  the  manner  of  mingling  them  I 
t  fhould  fuppofe  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
r  with  theirs. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Mofes  expreflly 
required  the  ufe  of  oil  of  olives ;  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  it  would  have  been  lawful  for 
a  Jew  to  have  prefented  meat-offerings  with 
fuch  oils  as  they  now  frequently  ufe  in  thofe 
:  countries,  and  which  Mailiet  thinks  muff 
make  their  viands  deteftable.  The  neatnefs,  ‘ 
not  to  fay  the  magnificence,  required  in  their 
facred  offices,  effectually  forbad  the  ufe  of 

Sthefe  forts  of  oil.  The  filence  however  of 
Mofes  doth  not  feern  to  have  flowed,  from 
the  not  knowing  in  his  time  that  oil  might 
be  drawn  from  other  vegetables ;  for  he  in 

R  2  exprefs 
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exprefs  terms  required  oil  olive  for  the  lights 
of  the  Sanctuary,  but  rather  from  their  not 
having  at  that  time  been  wont  to  be  ufed  in 
food,  only  for  lights. 


O  BSE  RVAT ION  III. 


Travellers  agree  that  the  Eaftern  bread  is 
made  in  fmall  thin  moilf  cakes,  muff  be 
eaten  new,  and  is  good  for  nothing  kept 
longer  than  a  day.  This  however  admits  of 
exceptions.  Dr.  RufTell 1  of  late,  and  Rau- 
wolff  2  formerly,  affure  us  that  they  have 
feveral  forts  of  bread  and  cakes.  Some,  Rau- 
wolff  tells  us,  done  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
fome  mixed  with  feveral  forts  of  feeds,  as  of 
iefamum,  Romifh  coriander,  and  wild  gar¬ 
den  fafFron,  which  are  alfo  brewed  upon  it : 
and  he  elfewhere  3  fuppofes  that  they  prepare 
bifcuits  for  travelling.  Ruflell  alfo  men¬ 
tions  this  brewing  of  feeds  on  their  cakes, 
and  fays  they  have  a  variety  of  rufks  and  bif¬ 
cuits.  T o  thefe  authors  let  me  add  Pitts 4, 
who  tells  us  the  bifcuits  they  carry  with 
them  from  iEgypt  will  laft  them  to  Mecca, 
and  back  again. 

So  the  Scriptures  fuppofe  their  loaves  of 
bread  were  very  fmall,  three  of  them  being 
requifite  for  the  entertainment  of  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  Luke  xi.  5. — That  they  were  generally 
eaten  new,  and  baked  as  they  wanted  them. 


1  P.  80,  81. 
4  P.  88. 


Ray’s  Travels,  p.  95.  3P.  149. 
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as  appears  from  the  cafe  of  Abraham. —That 
fometimes  however  they  were  made  fo  as  to 
keep  feveral  days,  fo  the  fhew-bread  was  fit 
food  after  having  flood  before  the  Lord  a 
week. — And  that  bread  for  travellers  was 
wont  to  be  made  to  keep  fome  time,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  pretences  of  the  Gibeonites, 
Jofh.  ix.  12  ;  and  the  preparations  Jofeph 
made  for  Jacob’s  journey  into  /Egypt,  Gen. 
xlv.  23. 

In  like  manner  too  they  feem  to  have  had 
then  a  variety  of  eatables  of  this  kind,  as 
the  Aleppines  now  have.  In  particular  fome 
made  like  thofe  on  which  feeds  are  flrewed, 
as  we  may  collect  from  that  part  of  the  pre~ 
fent  of  Jeroboam’s  wife  to  the  Prophet  Ahi- 
jah,  which  our  tranflators  have  rendered 
cracknells ,  1  Kings  xiv.  iii.  Buxtorf 5  indeed 
fuppofes  the  original  word  fignifi.es  bifcuits, 
called  by  this  name,  either  becaufe  they  were 
formed  into  little  buttons  like  fome  of  our 
ginger-bread,  or  becaufe  they  were  pricked 
full  of  holes  after  a  particular  manner.  The 
laft  of  thefe  two  conjectures,  I  imagine,  was 
embraced  by  our  tranflators  of  this  paffage, 
for  cracknells ,  if  they  are  all  over  England  of 
the  fame  form,  are  full  of  holes,  being  formed 
into  a  kind  of  flourilh  of  lattice-work.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  the  unleavened  bread  of  our 

5  Et  buccellata  1  Reg.  14.  3.  quae  bifco&a  vulgo  vacant, 
fie  didta  quod  in  fruftra  exigua  rotunda,  quafi  pundta  confi- 
cerentur,  aut  quod  fingulari  forma  interpun&arentur.  Epit. 
Rad.  Heb.  p.  544. 
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Englifti  jews,  made  in  like  manner  in  a  net¬ 
work  form.  Never thelefs,  I  fhould  think  it 
more  natural  to  underftand  the  word  of  bif- 
cuits  fpotted  with  feeds :  for  it  is  ufed  elfe- 
where  to  fignify  works  of  gold  fpotted  with 
ft uds  of  filver ;  and,  as  it  fhould  feern,  bread 
fpotted  with  mould,  Jofh.  ix.  5.  12;  how 
much  more  natural  then  is  it  to  underftand 
the  word  of  cakes  fpotted  with  feeds,  which 
are  fo  common,  that  not  only  Rau wolff  and 
Ruffell  fpeak  of  them  at  Aleppo,  but  Han- 
way  tells  us  too  that  the  cakes  of  bread  that 
were  prefented  to  him,  at  the  houfe  of  a 
Perlian  of  diftindiion,  were  in  like  manner 
fprinkled  with  the  feeds  of  poppies  and  other 
things,  than  of  cracknells,  on  account  of 
their  being  full  of  holes!  It  is  ufed  for 
things  that  are  fpotted  we  know,  never  in 
any  other  place  for  a  thing  full  of  holes. 
Our  tranflators  then  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  the  word 
cracknells  here6. 

As  to  all  particulars  of  the  ancient  bread 
and  cake-kind,  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exadt  account  at  this  diftance  of  time.  Ainf- 
worth  at  leaft  doth  not  appear  to  have  been 
fuccefsfull  in  a  criticifm  of  this  fort,  which 
he  has  given  the  world  in  his  note  on  Pf. 
xxxv.  16.  Pie  thinks  that  as  bread  is  ufed 
for  all  food ,  fo  a  cake,  (Maghnog,)  feems 
to  be  ufed  for  all  juncates  or  dainty  ?neats  ; 

6  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS,  in  like  manner,  fays,  feveral  forts 
of  bread  are  ferved  up  in  Eaitern  fealts. 

but 
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but  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  cakes  Ezekiel  was  to 
eat  as  expreffive  of  the  hardships  of  a  fiege, 
which  were  fo  far  from  being  dainty  meats, 
that  they  might  rather  be  termed  the  bread 
of  affliction:  not  to  mention  other  places 
where  nothing  of  the  idea  fuppofed  by  Ainf- 
worth  appears.  If  we  will  allow  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Septuagint,  it  fignifies  precifely 
bread  baked  under  the  coals  and  allies,  for 
they  perpetually  tranilate  this,  and  a  kindred 
W  O  I’d ,  syttpvQiagy  and  nothing,  it  is  certain, 
forbids  this  interpretation.  And  if  fo,  it  is 
no  wonder  Ezekiel  abhorred  the  thought  of 
eating  bread  prepared  after  this  manner  with 
human  dung.  As  for  the  other  words,  the 
Septuagint  and  other  Greek  interpreters  fre¬ 
quently  differ  in  their  tranfiations ;  and  even 
the  Septuagint  itfelf  fometimes  tranllates  the 
fame  Hebrew  word  by  different  terms,  and 
different  Hebrew  words  by  one  Greek  one : 
the  general  meaning  however  of  mod  of 
thefe  words  may  perhaps  be  afcertained. 

Is  not  Lebiboth,  in  particular,  the  word 
that  in  general  means  rich  cakes  t  A  fort  of 
which  Tamar  ufed  to  prepare  that  was  not 
common,  and  furnifhed  Amnon  with  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  defiring  her  being  fent  to  his  houfe, 
that  lire  might  make  fome  of  that  kind  for 
him  in  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  fancy 
running  upon  them.  To  make  this  account 
more  clear,  it  is  requifite  to  add,  from  Dr.' 
Pococke’s  travels,  that  the  women  of  the 
E aft.  Though  they  he  very  great  perfons,  do 
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themfelves  prepare  dinner  in  their  own  apart¬ 
ments,  or  at  leaft  infpedt  and  direft  it 7  :  it 
appears,  from  the  cafe  of  Tamar,  it  was  fo 
anciently. 

De  Dieu  feems  to  be  as  unhappy  in  his 
differing  from  the  Septuagint,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Gnuggah,  in  Hofeavih 
8  8,  as  Ainfworth.  He  gives  us  from  Go- 
lius,  an  eye-witnefs,  much  fuch  an  account 
of  the  Arab  pitchers  for  baking,  as  I  have 
done  from  d’Arvieux,  and  he  fuppofes  Gnug¬ 
gah  iignifies  a  wafer  baked  on  the  outfide  of 
one  of  thefe  earthen  veffels,  and  fancies  its 
name  is  expreffive  of  its  concavo-convex 
form,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word :  very 
unlucky  this  !  efpecially  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  text,  which  fpeaks  of  a  Gnuggah  not 
turned ;  for  Golius,  (even  according  to  this 
gentleman,)  as  well  as  d’Arvieux,  informs  us 
thefe  wafers  are  baked  almoft  inft antaneoufly, 
but  the  Eyxpvtpuzg  of  the  Septuagint  is  turned 
over  and  over  again.  RauwolfFs  account 
of  them  has  been  cited  by  authors,  but  muff 
be  repeated  here,  as  it  gives  us  the  belt  com¬ 
ment  on  thefe  words  of  Hofea.  44  The  wo- 
44  man  was  not  idle  neither,”  fpeaking  of 
his  entertainment  in  the  tent  of  a  Curter  on 
the  other  fide  the  Euphrates,  44  but  brought 
44  us  milk  and  eggs  to  eat,  fo  that  we  want- 
44  ed  for  nothing  ;  fhe  made  alfo  fome  dough 
44  for  cakes,  (which  were  about  a  finger 
thick,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  tren- 
7  Vol.  1.  about  p.  182.  8  Vide  Poli  Syn.  inloc. 

cher. 
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“  cher,  as  is  ufual  to  do  in  the  wilderneffes, 
“  and  fometimes  in  towns  alfo,)  flie  laid 
“  them  on  hot  ftones,  and  kept  them  a  turn- 
ing,  and  at  length  fhe  flung  the  afhes  and 
tc  embers  over  them,  and  fo  baked  them 
“  thoroughly.  They  were  very  good  to  eat, 
“  and  very  favoury.9” 

Loaves  are  alfo  fometimes  made  of  barley, 
but  they  are  only  ufed  by  people  in  diftrefs  IO» 
The  common  ufe  of  that  grain  is  for  feeding 
horfes  :  it  was  fo  anciently,  i  Kings  iv.  28. 
If  then  Boaz  (a  mighty  man  of  wealth)  made 
a  prefent  to  Ruth  of  barley,  after  he  had  made 
a  declaration  very  much  in  her  favour,  it  may 
be  underftood  to  be  owing  to  the  preceding 
great  fcarcity  of  corn  in  that  country  at  that 
time,  and  Naomi’s  returning  in  the  beginning 
of  barley-harveft,  and  before  any  wheat  was 
reaped ;  confequently  the  grain  prefented  muft 
almoft  neceflarily  be  barley,  and  after  fuch  a 
dearth  might  be  a  very  acceptable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  prefent.  In  like  circumftances, 
loaves  of  barley  were  not  thought  an  impro¬ 
per  prefent  to  be  made  to  an  eminent  Pro¬ 
phet,  2  Kings  iv.  42. 

However,  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that 
as  the  preceding  famine  might  make  barley 
for  loaves  very  acceptable  to  Naomi ;  fo  there 
are  other  preparations  of  it  that  are  ufed  in  the 
Baft,  in  the  moft  plentiful  times,  and  even 
prefented  to  perfons  whom  they  would  treat 

y  Ray’s  Travels,  tom.  1.  p.  185,  186,  *9  See  Pitts, 

P-  35?  208. 
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with  refpecl.  So  Dr.  Pococke,  defcribing 
a  flipper  that  was  fent  him  by  a  perfon  of 
diftinftion  in  /Egypt,  (an  Aga,)  mentions, 
along  with  the  pilaw,  the  goat’s  flefh  boiled 
and  well  peppered,  and  the  hot  bread,  a  foup 
of  barley ,  with  the  hulk  taken  off  like  rice 

Oeservat  I  ON  IV. 

[The  time  for  grinding  their  corn  is  the 
morning  :  which  confideration  makes  the 
Prophet’s  felecting  the  noife  of  mill-ftones 
and  lighting  up  of  candles,  as  circumftances 
belonging  to  inhabited  places,  appear  in  a 
view  which  no  Commentators,  that  1  have 
examined,  have  taken  any  notice  of. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Chardin’s  MS 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  fa6l.  It  informs 
us  that  in  the  Daft  they  grind  their  corn  at  break 
of  day  ;  and  that  when  one  goes  out  in  a  morning , 
one  hears  every  where  the  noife  of  the  mill ;  and 
that  it  is  the  noife  that  often  awakens  people  a. 

It  has  been  commonly  known  that  they 
bake  every  day,  and  that  they  ufually  grind 
their  corn  as  they  want  it ;  but  this  paffage 
informs  us,  that  it  is  the  firft  work  done  in  a 
morning,  as  well  as  that  this  grinding  of  their 
mills  makes  a  confiderable  noife,  and  attracts 
every  ear ;  and  as  the  lighting  up  of  candles 
begins  the  evening ,  there  is  an  agreeable  con- 
traji  obfervable  in  thefe  words  :  “  Moreover, 

II  Vol.  1.  p.  122,  123.  12  See  alfo  Obfervation  IX. 

1  Jer.  25.  ro.  2  In  a. note  on  Luke  12.  42. 
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“  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth* 
and  the  voice  of  gladnefs,  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride, 
“  the  found  of  mill-ftones ,  and  the  light  of  the 
“  candle.  And  their  whole  land  fliall  be  a 
“  defolation,”  &c.  Gloomy  fhall  be  the  flence 

of  the  morning ,  melancholy  the  fiadows  of  the 
evening ,  no  chearful  noife  to  animate  the 
one,  no  enlivening  ray  to  foften  the  gloom 
of  the  other 3.  Defolation  fliall  every  where 
reign. 

A  land  may  abound  with  habitations,  and 
furnifh  an  agreeable  abode,  where  the  voice 
of  mirth  is  not  heard — none  of  the  fongs,  the 
mufic,  and  the  dances,  of  nuptial  folemni- 
ties  ;  but  in  the  Eaft,  where  no  mill-ftones 
are  heard  in  the  morning  %  no  light  feen 
in  the  evening,  it  mull  be  a  dreary  difmal 
folitude. 

This  earlinefs  of  grinding  com  makes  the 
going  of  Rechab  and  Baanah 5,  to  fetch  wheat 

3  See  Ch.  3.  Obf.  18.  4  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  another 

note  of  his  MS  (his  note  on  Rev.  18.  22,)  fuppofes,  that 
fongs  are  made  ufe  of  when  they  are  grinding.  It  is  very 
poffible,  then,  that  when  the  facred  writers  fpeak  of  the 
noife  of  the  mill-ftones,  they  may  mean  not  the  noife  made 
by  the  mills,  but  the  noife  of  the  fongs  of  thofe  that  worked 
them  :  fo  Chardin  underftood  the  words  of  St.  John,  Rev. 
18,  22  j  and  fo  confequently  may  Jeremiah  be  underftood  5 
and  it  is  certain  this  is  the  noife  Chardin  meant,  when  he 
mentioned  the  noife  of  grinding  in  a  morning.  His  words  are. 
The  noife  of  a  mill-flone ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  voice  and  fongs  ef 
thofe  that  grind.  The  people  of  the  Eafi  commonly  make  ufe  of 
hand-mills  ....  and  thofe  that  grind  fing .  From  hence  one 
hears  a  great  noife  in  great  cities.  5  2  Sam.  4.  2 — 7. 

the 
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the  day  before  from  the  palace,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  the  foldiers  under  them,  each  one 
his  portion,  for  grinding  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  very  natural 6.  It  appears  from  the  hi- 
ftory  of  David 7,  that  princes  indulged  them- 
felves  on  their  beds  ’till  the  coolnefs  of  the 
evening  began  to  come  on,  and  the  corn  to 
be  diftributed  to  the  foldiers  mu  ft  of  courfe 
be  had  the  day  before  grinding  :  their  com¬ 
ing  then  for  corn,  while  Ifhbofheth  was 
ftill  indulging,  had  nothing  fufpicious  in 
it ;  and  I  muft  think  the  reading  of  our  pre- 
fent  Hebrew  copies  more  natural  than  that 
the  Septuagint  made  ufe  of,  if  they  keptclofe 
to  their  copy.  The  /Egyptian  women  are, 
indeed,  very  curious  in  cleaning  their  wheat 
before  they  grind  it,  according  to  Monfieur 
Maillet 8;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  if  the 
female  fervants  of  an  ancient  Jewifh  prince 
might  make  ufe  of  fomething  of  the  like  care ; 
a  female  might  be  employed,  poffibly,  as  a 
porter  9,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  fome  care 
about  preparing  corn  for  grinding  :  but,  cer- 

6  It  is  fill!  the  cuftom  in  the  Eaft,  to  allow  their  foldiers 
a  certain  quantity  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  rice,  and  corn, 
per  day,  Dr.  Perry  tells  us,  p.  43,  as  well  as  fome  pay. 

7  2  Sam.  11.  2.  8  cc  It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  you 

<c  to  fee,  with  what  care  they  prepare  their  com  (for  mak- 
ing  it  into  bread)  in  the  houfes  of  people  of  any  diftinc- 
tion.  They  examine  it  firft  grain  by  grain ;  they  af- 
“  terwards  wafh  it  in  feveral  waters,  and  dry  it  in  the  fhade ; 
*c  after  which  they  rub  it  between  two  cloths,  before 
4C  they  carry  it  to  the  mill.  One  may  eafily  imagine 
gc  what  neatnefs  and  delicacy  muft  attend  the  bread  made  of 
fuch  flour.5*  Lett.  9.  p,  8.  9  John  18.  17. 

tainly, 
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tainly,  in  fuch  a  cafe  there  could  be  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  the  facred  hiftorian  to  mention  this 
part  of  her  employment,  along  with  her  fleep- 
ing,  her  numbering  was  abundantly  fum- 
cient ;  yet,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  all 
this  is  mentioned,  the  fixth  verfe,  according  to 
them,  being,  “  And  behold,  the  female  por- 
“  ter  of  the  houfe  was  cleaning  wheat;  and 
“  fhe  nodded,  and  was  fleeping.  And  the 
“  brethren,  Rechab  and  Baanah,”  &c. 

It  is  remarked,  in  another  place  of  this 
MS,  that  they  are  female  Jlaves  that  are  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  the  Eaft  at  thefe  hand- 
mills  ;  that  it  is  extremely  laborious,  and 
efteemed  the  lowejl 50 employment  in  the  houfe; 
about  which  they  fet  their  black  fervants 
only,  and  thofe  that  are  the  leaf:  fit  for  any 
thing  elfe.  He  remarks,  that  molt  of  their 
corn  is  ground  by  thefe  little  mills ;  that  he 
did  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  wind-mills 
in  the  Eaft,  but  that  he  had  feen  water-mills? 
particularly  at  Ifpahan,  and  fome  of  the 
other  great  cities  of  Perfia ;  and  that  they 
fometimes  make  ufe  of  large  mills  wrought 
by  oxen  or  camels . 

«  » 

Observation  V. 

By  the  law  of  Mofes,  there  was  no  leaven 
of  any  kind  to  be  fuffered  in  the  houfes  of  the 
Ifraelites,  for  feven  or  eight  days 1 ;  this  might 
have  been  a  confiderable  inconvenience  in 

10  Exod,  ii,  5.  1  Exod.  12.  15,  19. 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  but  was  none  at  all  in  Pale- 
ftine. 

For  the  MS.  C.  allures  us,  they  ufe  no  kind 
of  leaven  whatever  in  the  Eaft 2,  but  dough  kept 
till  it  is  grown  four ,  which  they  keep  from  one 
day  to  another:  if  then  there  Ihould  be  no  lea¬ 
ven  in  all  the  country  for  fome  days,  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  fome  would  be  produced,  and 
they  would  return  to  their  preceding  date.] 

IV.  Observation  VL 

If  fome  of  the  Eaftern  ways  of  baking 
have  furprifed  us,  we  fhall  be  as  much 
ftruck  with  their  fuel.  Wood  is  fo  fcarce 
in  thofe  countries,  that  they  make  ufe  of 
things  that  we  do  not  think  of,  though  little 
firing  is  burnt  there,  in  comparifon  of  what 
is  confumed  in  colder  countries. 

Many  travellers  have  taken  notice  of  this. 
Dr.  Ruffell  in  particular  tells  us,  that  at 
Aleppo  they  ufe  wood  and  charcoal  in  their 
rooms,  but  heat  their  baths  with  cow-dung, 
the  parings  of  fruit ,  and  fuch  like  things, 
which  they  employ  people  to  gather  for  that 
purpofe  \  If  thefe  things  are  confined  to 
the  heating  of  baths  at  Aleppo,  they  are 
not  in  other  places ;  for  Pitts  telleth  us  2 
there  is  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  wTood  at  Grand 
Cairo,  that  they  commonly  heat  their  ovens 
with  horfe  or  cow-dung ,  or  dirt  of  the  ftreets, 

2  Yet  in  wine  countries  it  fhould  feem  by  this  writer  they 
ufe  the  lees  of  wine  as  we  do  yeaft.  1  P.  7,  2  P.  104. 

what 
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what  wood  they  have  being  brought  from 
parts  adjoining  to  the  Black-Sea,  and  fold 
by  weight. 

D’Arvieux  in  like  manner 3,  complaining 
that  one  fort  of  the  Arab  bread  fmells  of 
fmoke,  and  tafles  of  the  cow-dung  ufed  in 
baking  it,  informs  us  that  the  peafants  often 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  fuel  too,  and  that 
all  who  live  in  villages  where  there  is  not 
plenty  of  wood,  are  very  careful  to  flock  them- 
felves  with  it ;  the  children,  he  fays,  gather 
up  the  dung,  and  clap  it  againft  a  wall  to 
dry,  from  whence  the  quantity  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  baking,  or  warming  themfelves,  is 
taken  from  time  to  time  \ 

But  if  this  kind  of  turf  is  fometimes  left 
flicking  to  the  wall  untill  it  is  ufed,  in  feme 
of  the  villages  of  Palseftine,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  it  continues  there  the  rainy 
feafon  ;  much  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  the  walls  of 
the  houfes  at  Grand  Cairo  are  thus  ornament¬ 
ed  :  doubtlefs  this  flock  of  firing  is  laid  up 
in  fome  out-houfe?  or  other  convenient  place? 
as  the  fame  fort  of  fuel  is  by  thofe  of  the 

3  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  193,  194.  4  [Sir  J.  Chardin 

In  his  MS.  tells  us,  the  Eajiern  people  always  ufed  cow- dung 
for  baking ,  boiling  a  pot ,  and  dreffing  all  kinds  of  victuals 
that  are  eafily  cooked ;  efpecially  in  countries  that  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  wood.  As  for  the  Indians  they  ufe  it  for  another  reafon  : 
namely ,  left  in  dreffing  their  food  with  zvood ,  fome  worm  or 
infedt  fhould  be  deftroyed,  of  whofe  death  they  would  be¬ 
come  guilty  ;  for  this  caufe  in  the  Indies  they  bring  carts  full 
ef  dried  cows- dung  to  fell ,  for  this  creature  they  believe  to  be 
the  hohejl  of  all ,  and  much  better  than  man.'] 
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poor  people  of  this  country  who  make  ufe 
of  it. 

This  I  have  thought  may,  poffibly,  ferve 
to  explain  the  complaint  of  Jeremiah,  Lam. 
iv.  5.  “  They  that  did  feed  delicately,  are  de¬ 
folate  in  the  ftreets :  they  that  were  brought 
up  in  fcarlet,  embrace  dunghills .”  This 
taking  refuge  in  dunghills  is  not  mentioned 
in  European  defcriptions  of  the  horrors 
of  war ;  but  if  they  in  the  Eaft  burnt  dung 
anciently,  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and 
preferved  a  fock  of  it  with  the  folicitude  of 
thefe  times,  it  will  appear  quite  natural  to 
complain  that  thofe  that  had  fed  delicately, 
were  wandering  without  food  in  the  ways ; 
and  they  that  had  been  covered,  not  only  with 
clean  garments,  but  with  robes  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  were  forced,  by  the  definition  of 
their  palaces,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  places 
defigned  for  the  reception  of  this  fort  of  turf 
and  to  fit  down  upon  thofe  heaps  of  dried 
dung . 

There  is  a  paffage  in  Philo  which  may  be 
illuflrated  by  this  account,  and  in  return 
ferves  to  confirm  the  explanation  I  have 
given.  That  author,  in  his  book  againfl 
Flaccus  the  prefident  of  iEgypt,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  injuries  done  the  Jewifh  nation 
in  that  country,  tells  us  that  Alexandria 
was  divided  into  five  parts  y  that  two  of 
them  were  called  the  Jewifh  wards,  became 
mofllv  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  dwelt  alfo, 
though  fcatteringly,  in  the  other  divifions ; 

that 
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t  that  Flaccus  fuffered  their  enemies  to  expel 
the  Jews  out  of  four  of  thefe,  and  to  force 
it  them  all  into  one  fingle  quarter,  and  that  the 
'  fmalleft,  which  not  being  able  to  contain 
j  them  on  account  of  their  multitude,  many 
of  them  were  forced  to  go  out  of  the  city, 
to  the  Jhores ,  monuments ,  and  dunghills  ;  that 
their  enemies  fpoiled  their  houfes  from  which 
they  had  driven  them,  and  finding  no  body 
oppofed  them,  broke  open  their  /loops  too, 
carrying  away  every  thing  they  found  there  4. 

This  paffage  is  full  of  references  to  Eajl- 
ern  cuftoms.  How  far  the  editors  of  Philo 
have  explained  them,  I  know*  not,  my  edi¬ 
tion  has  few  or  no  notes  ;  but  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  this  account,  if  confidered  with  atten¬ 
tion,  muft  be  puzzling  to  thofe  that  are 
ftrangers  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft.  Dr. 
Shaw  obferves  5,  that  among  the  Moors  the 
graves  of  the  principal  citizens  have  cupo¬ 
las,  or  vaulted  chambers,  of  three,  four,  or 
more  yards  fquare,  built  over  them,  and 
that  they  frequently  lie  open,  and  afford  an 
occaftonal  Jhelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the* 
weather  :  this  circumftance  explains,  he  fup- 
)  pofeth,  the  Daemoniac’s  dwelling  among  the" 
tombs  (Mark  v.  3) ;  and  is  equally  a  com¬ 
ment,  on  that  part  of  Philo’s  account  which 
,  fpeaks  of  the  jews  going  for  fhelter,  out  of 
the  city,  to  the  monuments.  A  paffage  in 
s  Norden  explains  another  as  happily,  which 
r  l  was,  I  muft  confefs,  quite  at  a  lofs  to  ac- 
41  P.  973.  Ed.  Francofurt.  1691,  5P.  219. 

Vql.  I.  S  count 
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count  for  ’till  I  read  that  author:  “  What 
“  we  have  mentioned,”  fays  that  Danifh 
gentleman,  “  is  too  barren  a  fpot  to  conti - 
“  nue  there  any  longer.  It  is  better  to  caft 
our  eyes  on  thofe  little  hollow  places  of  the 
<c  Jhore ,  which  they  made  ufe  of  for  agree- 
“  able  retreats ;  where  they  diverted  them- 
€€  felves  with  enjoying  the  cool  air ;  and 
“  from  whence,  without  being  feen,  but 
“  when  they  chofe  it,  they  faw  every  thing 
€*  that  palled  in  the  port.  Some  rocks  that 
“  jut  out,  furnifhed  a  charming  fituation  , 
“  and  natural  grottos,  which  thofe  rocks 
“  had  made,  gave  the  opportunity  of  form- 
“  ing  there,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  chif- 
“  fel,  real  places  of  pleafure.  In  effeft,  we 
“  find  entire  apartments  made  in  this  man- 
ner,  &c.  All  thefe  agreeable  retreats, 
‘£  which  are  in  great  number ,  have,  however, 
*c  no  other  ornament.  The  places,  where 
*£  the  chilfel  has  palled,  are  fmooth  ;  but 
“  the  reft  has  the  natural  fhape  of  the  rock.” 
lG  As  to  the  third  thing,  their  repairing  to  dung¬ 
hills,  it  can  only  be  underftood,  I  think,  in 
the  manner  I  have  given  an  account  of  7. 

After  this  every  one  will  fee  the  propriety 
of  that  paflage,  (i  Sam.  ii.  8,)  “Heraifeth 

P.  22,  23.  vol.  J.  7  The  Eaflern  management 

Philo  refers  to,  in  the  other  part  of  this  paffage,  is  what  fe- 
veral  authors  have  agreed  in,  that  their  houfes  are  at  a  di - 
fiance  from  their  fliops,  which  fhops  are  ranged  on  each 
fide  of  a  covered  Jircet ,  which  they  call  a  Bazar,  fhut  up 
by  a  gate  at  each  end.  In  thefe  fliops  they  fell,  and  manu¬ 
facture  their  goods. 


<S( 
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e*  up  the  poor  out  of  the  duft,  and  lifteth 
€<  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  fet. 
u  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them 
“  inherit  the  throne  of  glory Fie  raifeth 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  out  of  a  cottage , 
that  is,  in  which  heaps  of  dried  dung  are  piled 
up  for  fuel ',  as  fome  of  the  worft  accommo¬ 
dated  of  our  poor  praclife  with  refpecl  to  the 
turf  of  this  country ;  or  rather,  he  raifeth  up 
a  poor  exile ,  forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  his  wan¬ 
derings ,  and  to  lodge  in  fome  cut-houfe  where 
dung  is  lead  up,  out  of  the  city,  in  order  to  fet 
him  on  the  throne  of  a  royal  palace  built  in  the 
midft  of  it. 

The  applicablenefs  of  this  account,  con¬ 
cerning  the  frequent  burning  of  dung  in  the 
Eaft,  to  the  cafe  of  Ezekiel s,  is  much  more 
vifible.  Commentators  have  obferved  fome- 

S  2  thing 

8  Ch.  4.  f  Monfieur  Voltaire  teems  to  be  extremely  fcan- 
dalized  at  this  circumirance,  for  he  has  repeated  the  objec¬ 
tion  over  and  over  again  in  his  writings.  He  fuppofes  fome- 
where  that  the  denying  the  Providence  of  God  is  extreme 
impiety  ;  yet  in  other  places  he  fuppofes  the  prophetic  inti¬ 
mation  to  Ezekiel,  that  he  Ihould  prepare  his  bread  with 
human  dung ,  as  expreffive  of  the  hardlhips  Ifrael  were  a- 
bout  to  undergo,  could  not  come  from  God,  being  incompa¬ 
tible  with  his  Majefty  :  God  then,  it  naturally  follows,  never 
did  reduce  by  his  Providence  any  poor  mortals  into  fuch  a 
date,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ufe  human  dung  in  preparing  their 
bread  ;  never  could  do  it :  but  thofe  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  calamities  of  human  life  will  not  be  fo  pofitive,  upon 
this  point,  as  this  lively  Frenchman.  To  make  the  ob¬ 
jection  as  ftrong  as  poflible,  by  railing  the  difguft  of  the 
elegant  part  of  the  wrorld  to  the  greateft  height,  he,  with  his 
ulual  ingenuoufnefs ,  fuppofes  the  dung  was  to  he  eaten  zvith 
the  bread  prepared  after  this  manner,  which  would  form  an 
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thing  of  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  who  have  throughly  entered 
into  the  fpirit  of  the  divine  command ;  they 
only  coldly  obferve,  that  feveral  nations  make 
ufe  of  cow-dung  for  fuel.  He  was  firft 
enjoined  to  make  ufe  of  human  dung  in  the 
preparation  of  his  food,  though  at  length 
the  Prophet  obtained  permiffion  to  ufe  cow- 
dung ,  for  the  baking  that  bread  which  was 
to  be  expreffive  of  the  miferable  food  Ifrael 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  eat,  in  their  difperfion 
among  the  Gentiles  :  had  this  been  ordered 
at  firft,  it  would  by  no  means  have  fuffici- 
ently  expreffed  thofe  necejjities ,  and  that  fil- 
thinefs  in  their  way  of  living ,  to  which  they 
v/ere  to  be  reduced ;  for  very  many  of  the 
Eafterii  people  very  commonly  ufe  cow- dung 
in  the  baking  of  their  bread ;  therefore  he 
was  ordered  to  make  ufe  of  human  dung, 
which  vras  terribly  fignificant  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced.  No 

admirable  confection,  Comme  il  tfejl  point  cPufage  de  manger 
de  telle s  confitures  fur  Jon  pain ,  la  plupari  des  ho?mnes  trou- 
vent  ces  com  man  demen  ts  ind ignis  de  la  Majefte  divine.  ( ha 
Radon  par  Alphabet,  Art.  Ezechiel.)  The  eating  bread 
baked  by  being  covered  up  under  ■  fuch  embers  would  moft 
certainly  be  great  mifery,  though  the  allies  were  fwept  and 
blown  off  with  care ;  but  they  could  hardly  be  faid  to  eat 
a  comp  option  of  bread  and  human  excrements.  With  the  fame 
kind  or  liberty  he  tells  us  that  cow-dung  is  fometimes  eaten 
through  all  Defert- Arabia,  (  Lettrebu  Tradudteur  du  Can- 
tiq-ue  des  Cantiques,  )  which  is  only  true  as  explained  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  their  bread  is,  not  unfrequently, 
baked  under  the  embers  of  cow-dung  ;  but  is  eating  bread 
fo  baked  eating  cow-dung  ?  j 
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nation  made  life  of  that  horrid  kind  of  fuel, 
whereas  the  other  was  very  common,  though 
it  is  not  very  agreeable  for  the  purpofe,  the 
bread  fo  baked  being  burnt,  fmoky,  and 
difagreeably  tafted. 

If  cow-dung  was  very  much  in  ufe  in  False - 
ftine  for  fuel,  as  we  have  reafon  to  think 
wood  was  not  more  plentiful  there  anciently, 
(when  the  country  was  much  fuller  of  in¬ 
habitants,)  than  it  is  now,  its  extreme  flow- 
nefs  in  burning  muft  make  the  quicknefs  of 
the  fire  ofi  thorns  very  obfervable,  and  give  a 
livelinefs  to  that  paffage,  As  the  crackling  ofi 
thorns  wider  a  pot ,  fo  is  the  laughter  of  the 
fool 9,  and  to  fome  other  places,  which  has 
not  been,  I  think,  duly  obferved.  The  con - 
trafi  is  extremely  remarkable.  La  Roque, 
taking  notice  of  the  exceffive  flownefs  of 
the  one  I0,  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  among  the  Arabs,  on  this  account,  to 
threaten  a  perfon  With  burning  him  with 
cow- dung,  when  they  wrould  menace  him 
with  a  dreadfully-lingering  punifhment ;  on 
the  other  hand,  every  one  muft  be  apprized 
of  the  Jhort-lived  violence  of  the  fire  of 
thorns ,  furze,  and  things  of  that  kind :  but 
to  make  the  thought  complete,  it  is  requifite 
to  add,  that  cow-dung,  this  very  flow  fuel, 
is  that  which  is  commonly  ufed ;  thorns,  &c, 
lefs  frequently. 

Rut  when  they  do  ufe  this  latter  kind  of 
fuel,  it  feems  to  be  under  their  pots,  which 

9  Jcclef.  7.  6,  10  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  44.  note. 
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farther  illuftrates  the  expreffion,  and  accounts 
for  the  particularity  that  appears  in  the  men- 
tioning  of  pots,  as  it  feems  otherwife  to  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  faid  in  general,  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  Jo  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool 
And  ’till  this  thought  occurred,  I  mull  con- 
fefs,  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  that 
account  of  d’Arvieux,  when,  in  deferibing 
the  Arab  methods  of  dreffing  their  food,  he 
tells  us,  they  fometimes  put  a  whole  lamb, 
or  kid,  into  a  kettle,  covered  up  clofe,  over 
a  fire  of  vine  twigs  &c.  I  could  not  conceive 
why  he  fhould  mention  the  fort  of  fuel 
they  made  life  of  with  fuch  precifion ;  why 
vine-twigs  rather  than  any  other  fort  of 
wood  ?  why  any  thing  more  than  the  word 
fire  in  general  ?  The  true  reafon  of  this  par¬ 
ticularity  I  have  fince  thought,  is,  that  the 
fuel  he  faw  ufed  almoft  univerfally  among 
them,  was  cow-dung,  but  that  a  quicker  fire 
being  neceflary  for  the  ftewing  a  whole  lamb 
or  kid,  he  faw  them  make  ufe  of  wood 
upon  that  occafion,  and  it  happening  to  be 
vine-twigs,  lie  fet  it  down  in  his  papers ; 
from  whence  la  Roque,  not  diftinguilhing 
between  the  fimplicity  of  private  memoran¬ 
dums ,  and  what  is  fit  to  be  publifhed  in  an 
ext  raft  drawn  from  them,  mentions  this  par¬ 
ticular  circumflance,  though  without  doubt  a 
fire  of  thorns,  furze,  or  any  other  quick¬ 
burning  fort  of  fuel,  would  have  done  as 
well.  It  ferves  however  to  illuftrate  the 

**  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  198. 
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words  of  the  royal  preacher,  as  well  as  Pf. 
Iviii.  9.  and  Job  xli.  31  :  cow-dung,  a  very 
flow  faint  fire,  being  ufed  for  fuel  very 
commonly;  but  thorns,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind,  often  for  boiling. 

[In  like  manner  Sir  John  Chardin  obferves, 
in  his  MS.  note  on  Pf.  Iviii.  9,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fcarcity  of  woody  they  burn  mojl 
commonly  in  Perjia  heathy  &c,  and  that  thefe 
fubfances  are  wont  to  crackle  ;  and  that  they  ufe 
thorns  to  ?nake  their  pot  boil.  He  cites  alfo 
Amos  iv.  11.  and  Zech.  iii.  2,  as  well  as 
Ecclef.  vii.  6,  as  having  fome  relation  to  this 
Obfervation.  If  I  comprehend  his  thought, 
which  is  indeed  expreffeddn  a  very  fhort  man¬ 
ner,  he  fuppofes  the  Prophets,  in  the  two 
firft  places,  compare  thofe  of  whom  they 
were  fpeaking,  to  fuch  fmall  twigs ,  as  muff 
in  a  few  minutes  have  been  confirmed,  had 
they  not  been  fnatched  out  of  the  burning, 
and  not  to  thofe  battens,  -  or  large  branches  of 
great  trees ,  we  are  wont  to  burn  in  thefe 
northern  countries,  and  which  will  lay  long 
on  the  fire  before  they  are  reduced  to  allies. 
And  it  muff  be  confelfed  the  image,  confi- 
dered  after  this  manner,  is  much  more  flrong 
and  lively  than  other wife  it  would  be. 

The  fame  thought  is  applicable  to  If.  vii.  4 : 
only  there  thefe  fiender  firebrands  are  fup~ 
pofed  to  be  fmoking ;  that  is,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend,  having  the  fleam  rifing  from  one  end 
with  force,  from  the  violence  of  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  other,  which,  in.  fuch  a  date,  muff 
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foon  reduce  them  to  afhes.  Flow  lively  the 
image  !  The  remains  of  two  f  mall  twigs ,  burn¬ 
ing  with  violence  at  one  end ,  as  appears  by  the 
jirong  ) learning  of  the  other ,  fure  therefore  foon 
to  di [appear  5  reduced  into  afhes  :  fo  fid  all  thefe 
two  kings  foon  be  no  more .  The  curious  Vo- 
tringa  fadly  fails,  I  think,  in  his  explanation 
of  this  metaphor.] 

As  they  have  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  they 
make  ufe  not  only  of  cow-dung,  but  of  par¬ 
ings  of  fruity  at  Aleppo,  Dr.  Rufiell  tells  us  I2, 
and  fuch  like  things :  doubtlefs  he  means  wi¬ 
thered  ftalks  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Indeed, 
he  only  fpeaks  of  thefe  things  as  ufed  for 
heating  their  baths ;  but  as  cow-dung  is,  we 
know,  by  other  authors,  ufed  for  baking, 
no  reafon,  fure,  can  be  imagined,  why  thefe 
other  things  fhould  not  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  where  they  were  to  be  had  :  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  I  remember,  exprefsly  tells  us  I3, 
that  myrtle,  rofemary,  and  other  plants,  are 
made  ufe  of  in  Barbary,  to  heat  their  ovens , 
as  well  as  bagnios.  Doth  not  this  give  us  a 
clear  comment  on  thofe  words  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  vi.  28,  29,  30  ?  “  Confider  the  lilies  of 
“  the  field  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not, 
“  neither  do  they  fpin.  And  yet  I  fay  unto 
you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  thefe.  Where- 
“  fore,  if  God  fo  clothe  the  grafs  of  the  field, 
“  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  caft 
into  the  oven,  fhall  he  not  much  more 

51  P.7*  13  P.85. 
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cc  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  The 
grafs  of  the  field  here  apparently  is  to  be 
underftood  to  include  the  lilies  of  which 
our  Lord  had  been  fpeaking,  confequently 
herbs  in  general :  Critics  have  remarked  this 
large  fenfe  of  the  word  I+ ;  nor  can  it  be 
with  any  fhew  of  reafon  pretended,  that  our 
Lord  is  fpeaking  of  the  morrow  in  the  rigid 
fenfe  of  the  word,  (the  day  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,)  but  of  a  little  time  after.  Behold. \ 
fays  our  Lord,  thefe  lilies  of  the  field ,  how 
beauteous  are  their  vejlments ,  how  exqufitely  are 
they  perfumed.  Solomon  in  all  Ins  glory  Was  not 
thus  arrayed ,  thus  perfumed  !  yet  magnificent  as 
they  appear  one  day ,  they  are  in  a  manner  the 
next  thrown  into  the  oven— their  dried  jlalks  are , 
with  the  dried Jlalks  of  other  plants ,  employed  in 
heating  the  ovens  of  the  villages  round  about  us  ; 
and  will  not  God  much  more  clothe  you  that  are 
my  difciples  ? 

This  account  of  the  burning  thefe  things 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  4ife  to  throw  light 
on  thofe  paffages  of  the  Mifnah I5,  which 
fpeak  of  favoury,  hyffop,  and  thyme,  under 
the  notion  of  wood ;  or  of  gathering  the 
leaves  of  vines  and  reeds,  both  green  and 
dry,  which  dry  leaves  of  vines  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered  with  any 
other  defign  than  for  fuel.  But  of  how 
little  confequence  foever  the  illuftrating  the 
Mifnah  may  be  thought  to  be,  the  obfer- 

14  See  Leigh’s  Grit.  Sac.  upon  the  word.  15  Vide  Mif- 
nam  in  tit,  Shebiith. 
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vation  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  reader  of  his  Bible,  efpecially  if  he 
fhould  remark,  how  much  ingenious  authors 
have  been  embarraffed  with  this  paffage  of 
St.  Matthew.  One  of  them  in  particular, 
after  having  changed  the  word  oven ,  in  his 
tranflation,  into  the  word  funiace  or  fill, 
gives  us  this  note  l6.  “  I  apprehend  that 

“  this  may  be  as  properly  the  fignifi- 
<c  cation  of  the  word  #?uSavov,  as  oven,  and 
4‘  that  the  fenfe  will  then  appear  to  be  more 
44  eafy;  for  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that 
4  4  grafs,  or  flowers ,  fhould  be  thrown  into 
4  4  the  oven,  the  day  after  they  are  cut  down ; 
44  unlefs  it  was  the  cuftom  to  heat  their 
“  ovens  with  new  hay ,  which  feems  not  very 
4‘  natural.”  Not  very  natural  indeed,  were 
hay  made  in  thofe  countries,  which  we  are 
affured  by  authors  in  general  is  feldom  or  never 
done  !  nor  doth  it  feem  much  more  natural 
to  me  to  throw  grafs  into  a  ftill ,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  Greek  word  fignifies  a 
ftill  as  well  as  an  oven.  And  I  am  afraid 
that  even  as  to  flowers  themfelves,  from  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  the  Eaftern  people  at  this  time 
diftill  various  odoriferous  waters,  and  might 
do  the  fame  anciently,  the  thought  would 
not  be  very  conformable  to  the  views  of  our 
Lord,  and  confequently  not  what  he  meant : 
for  his  fentiment  here,  without  controverfy, 
is,  that  if  God  covers  with  fo  much  glory 
things  of  no  farther  value  than  to  ferve  the 

16  SeeDod.  Fam.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
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meaneft  ufes,  will  he  not  take  care  of  his  fer- 
vants  who  are  fo  precious  in  his  eye,  and 
defigned  for  fuch  important  fervices  in  the 
world  ?  confequently  he  cannot  he  fnppofed 
to  be  fpeaking  of  precious  flowers ,  diftilled 
either  for  medicinal  purpofes,  or  to  make 
rich  perfumes ;  but  of  thofe  of  which  men 
make  no  higher  ufe,  than  they  do  of  cow- 
dung  and  Jlubble * 

Observation  VIL 

This  fcarcity  of  fuel  occafions  another 
particular  management  among  the  Eaftern 
people,  of  which  Rau wolf  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  :  “  They  make  in  their  tents 
“  or  houfes  an  hole  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
“  deep,  vrherein  they  put  their  earthen  pip- 
t(  kins  or  pots,  with  the  meat  in  them  clofed 
“  up,  fo  that  they  are  in  the  half  above  the 
“  middle :  three  fourth  parts  thereof  they 
“  lay  about  with  JlG?zes,  and  the  fourth  part 
“  is  left  open,  through  which  they  fling  in 
“  their  dried  dung,  (and  alfo  fometimes  fmall 
“  twigs  andftraws,  when  they  can  have  them,} 
“  which  burn  immediately,  and  give  fo  great 
“  an  heat,  that  the  pot  groweth  fo  hot  as 
if  it  Rood  in  the  middle  of  a  lighted  coal- 
heap,  fo  that  they  boil  their  meat  with  a 
**  little  fire,  quicker  than  we  do  ours  with 
“  a  great  one  on  our  hearths  \ 
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As  the  Israelites  muft  have  had  as  much 
caufe  to  be  Sparing  of  their  fuel  as  any 
people,  and  efpecially  when  they  were  jour¬ 
neying  in  the  wildernefs,  the  preceding  quo¬ 
tation  may  be  believed  to  be  a  better  com¬ 
ment  on  Lev.  xi.  35,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  waitings  of  thofe  that  are  called 
commentators.  One  of  thefe  2fuppofes  the 
word  tranllated  ranges  for  pots  Signifies  an 
earthen  pot  to  boil  meat  in  with  a  lid ,  an¬ 
other  gives  it  feet :  but  fuch  veflels  come  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  thirty-third  verfe. 
Nor  doth  the  original  word  requiring  its  de- 
ftruction  agree  with  thefe  explications ;  for  it 
doth  not  fignify  to  deftroy  by  breaking  to 
pieces  as  a  veffel  is  broken,  but  by  breaking 
down,  as  altars,  houfes,  walls  of  cities,  &c, 
are  broken  down  and  deftroyed.  This  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  KauwolfFs  defcription  of 
the  Eaftern  apparatus  for  boiling  a  pot, 
which  though  not  expreffed  in  the  happieft 
manner  by  his  tranllator,  yet  is  thus  far  Suffi¬ 
ciently  clear,  three  fourth  parts  thereof,  fays 
he,  they  lay  about  with  ftones ,  which  little 
building  this  law  of  Mofes  required  to  be 
broken  down.  How  clear  is  this !  What 
idea  our  Engliflh  tranllator  of  Leviticus  de¬ 
signed  to  convey,  by  the  term  ranges  for  pots , 
I  do  not  wrell  know,  but  Something  diftinft 
from  a  pot  was  evidently  defigned;  and  though 
it  might  be  thought  ftrange  that  any  thing 
of  building  Should  be  ufed,  by  thofe  that 

1  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 
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lived  fuch  a  flittiing  kind  of  life  as  the  Ifra- 
elites  in  the  wildernefs,  for  the  boiling  their 
pots,  yet  we  find  by  Rauwolff  the  Arabs 
make  ufe  of  fuch  an  apparatus,  and  he  gives 
us  fome  defcription  of  it. 

O  BSERVATION  VIII. 

But  though  an  oven  was  defxgned  only  to 
ferve  a  fmgle  family,  and  to  bake  for  them 
no  more  than  the  bread  of  one  day,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  which  circumftance  ought  to  be 
recollected  in  order  to  enter  into  the  force  of 
Lev.  xxvi.  26,  and  is  an  ufage  that  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  in  fome  places  of  the  Eaft ;  yet  it 
fhould  feem  that  there  were  anciently,  as 
there  now  are,  fome  public  bake-houfes.  So 
we  read  of  the  bakers-Jlreet ,  Jer.  xxxvik  21. 
This  might  fojjibly  be  only  a  temporary  regu¬ 
lation  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  foldiers,  af~ 
fembled  from  other  places  to  defend  Jerufa- 
lem,  who  might  receive  daily  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  bread  from  the  royal  bake-houfes  ;  as 
at  Algiers,  at  this  time,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw  \  befides  fome  money,  their  foldiers 
that  are  unmarried  receive  each  of  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  loaves  every  day.  And  if  fo,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  king  to 
order  Jeremiah  a  piece,  or  a  cake,  of  bread 
from  thence,  every  day,  after  the  fame 
manner. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  Pitts  informeth 
us%  that  they  have  public  bake-houfes  at 
Algiers  for  people  in  common,  the  women 
only  preparing  the  dough  at  home ,  and  other 
perfons  making  it  their  bufmefs  to  bake  it, 
who  fend  their  boys  for  that  purpofe  about 
the  ftreets,  to  give  notice  of  their  being  ready 
to  take  people’s  bread,  and  to  carry  it  to  the 
bake-houfes  ;  “  upon  this  the  women  within 
cc  come,  and  knock  at  the  infide  of  the  door, 
ec  which  the  boy  hearing,  makes  towards  the 
cc  houfe.  The  women  open  the  door  a  very 
“  little  way,  and  hiding  their  faces,  deliver 
“  the  cakes  to  him  ;  which,  when  baked, 
“  he  brings  to  the  door  again,  and  the  wo- 
ic  men  receive  them  in  the  lame  manner  as 
they  gave  them.”  Pitts  addeth  to  this, 
that  they  bake  their  cakes  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  and  give  the  boy  who  brings  the 
bread,  a  piece,  or  little  cake ,  for  the  baking, 
which  the  baker  fells. 

Small  as  the  Eaftern  loaves  are,  they  break 
them,  it  feems,  and  give  a  piece  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  to  the  baker,  as  a  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  his  trouble.  This  will  illuftrate 
Ezekiel’s  account  of  the  falle  propheteffes- 
receiving  as  gratuities  pieces  of  bread 3 ;  they 
are  compenfations  {till  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  but 
compenfations  of  the  meaneft  kind,  and  for 
fervices  of  the  lowed:  fort. 

2  P.  65.  3  Ezek.  13.  19. 
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Observation  IX.  VII. 

But  they  have  other  ways  of  preferving 
their  corn  for  food,  befides  making  it  into 
bread.  Burgle  *,  Dr.  Ruffed  tells  us,  is  very 
commonly  ufed  among  the  Chriftians  of 
Aleppo  :  and  in  a  note  he  informs  us,  that 
this  “  Burgle  is  wheat  boiled,  then  bruifed 
“  by  a  mill,  fo  as  to  take  the  hulk  off ;  then 
“  dried,  and  kept  for  ufe.  The  ufual  way 
“  of  dreffing  it,  is  either  by  boiling  it  like 
“  rice  into  a  pilaw  ;  or  made  into  balls  with 
“  meat  and  fpices ;  and,  either  fried  or  boiled, 

“  thefe  balls  are  called  Cubby. ”  Rauwolff z 
and  Ockley  3  fpeak  of  the  like  preparation 
under  the  name  of  Sawik  ;  but  the  fir  ft 
fpeaks  of  it  as  prepared  from  barley ,  and  the 
other  from  barley  and  rice  as  well  as  wheat . 

Again,  Jones,  in  his  account  of  the  diet 
of  the  Moors  of  Weft  Barbary 4,  makes 
mention  of  the  flour  of  parched  barley ,  which 
he  fays  is  the  chief  provifion  they  make  for 
travelling,  and  that  fome  of  them  ufe  it  for 
their  diet  at  home,  as  well  as  in  journeying. 

I  will  fet  down  his  words,  “  What  is  moft 
“  ufed  by  travellers,  is  Zumeet ,  Tumeet ,  or 
“  flour  of  parched  barley  for  Limereece.  Thefe 
“  are  not  Arabian ,  but  Sbilha  names ;  fo  I 
“  believe  it  is  of  longer  Handing  than  the 
“  Mahometans  in  that  part  of  Afric.  They 

1  P.  123,  2  P.  97.  3  Hift  of  the  Saracens, 

voi.  1.  p.  217.  4  Mifcell.  Cur.  vol.  3.  p.  390,  391, 

See  alfo  Phil.  Tranf,  abr.  vol.  3.  part  2.  ch.  3.  art..  35. 
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“  are  all  three  made  of  parched  barley-flour, 
“  which  they  carry  in  a  leather  fatchel.  Za- 
“  meet  is  the  flour  mixed  with  honey,  but- 
“  ter,  and  fpice  ;  Dumeet  is  the  fame  flour 
“  done  up  with  origan  oil ;  and  Limereece  is 
<€  only  mixed  with  water,  and  fo  drank  :  this 
“  quenches  third  much  better  than  water 

alone,  fatisfies  an  hungry  appetite,  cools 
“  and  refrefhes  tired  and  weary  fpirits,  over- 
“  coming  thofe  ill  effe&s  a  hot  fun  and  fa- 
“  tiguing  journey  might  occafion.”  Fie  fays 
alfo,  that  among  the  mountaineers  of  Safe 
this  is  ufed  for  their  diet  at  home,  as  well  as 
when  they  are  on  a  journey. 

May  not  one  or  other  of  thefe  forts  of 
food  be  what  is  meant  in  Scripture,  by  what 
we  render  parched  corn  ?  Ruffell  and  Ockley 
fpeak  of  the  Sawik  or  Burgle  as  dried ;  and 
Jones  exprefsly  calls  the  chief  provifion  the 
Moors  of  Weft-Barbary  ufe  in  travelling,  the 
flour  of  parched  barley . 

Dr.  Shaw  is,  I  know,  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion.  He  fuppofes  5  the  Kali  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  he  tranflates  parched  pulfe,  means 
parched  Cicers,  which  he  fays  are  in  the 
greateft  repute,  after  they  are  parched  in 
pans  and  ovens  ;  and  adds,  as  a  ftrong  con  ¬ 
firmation,  that  there  is  not,  as  far  as  he  has 
been  informed,  any  other  pulfe  prepared  in 
this  manner :  but  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
dried  corn ,  and  of  corn  the  Scriptures  may 
fpeak,  and  are  mofl  naturally  underflood  to 
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fpeak.  This  ingenious  author’s  own  account, 
of  the  parched  Cicers,  affords  to  me  a  ftrong 
objection  againft  his  fappofition  :  for  he  tells 
us,  they  never  conftitute  a  difh  by  them- 
felves,  but  are  ft  rewed  fmgly,  as  a  garnijh 
over  other  difhes.  Rau wolff  6  contradicts 
the  Cicers  being  the  only  pulfe  that  is  parch¬ 
ed  ;  for  he  affirms,  that  the  people  of  the 
Eaft  drefs  the  Orobus  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  :  however,  he  allows  the  parched  Cicers 
being  in  great  repute,  for  he  fays,  they  have 
them  brought  to  table,  with  cheefe,  after 
their  meals,  inftead  of  preferves  or  fruit,  as 
cibebs,  hafel-nuts,  and  the  like,  for  they  eat 
very  mellow,  and  have  a  fine  faltifh  tafte. 
He  repeats,  in  another  place7,  this  account  of 
the  Cicers  being  ufed  in  thofe  countries  as 
part  of  the  defert.  Nor  is  this  a  modem 
thing  :  St.  Jerom  fpeaks  of  parched  Cicers^ 
in  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  8,  as  ufed 
in  deferts,  and  for  prefents  of  fm after  value* 
and  joins  them  with  raifins,  and  other  kinds 
of  fruit.  But  would  Boaz  have  carried  things 
of  this  kind  to  his  reapers  ?  Ruth  ii.  14.  Of 
would  it  have  been  recorded  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael,  Jofli.  v.  11,  that  upon  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Canaan  they  eat  unleavened  cakes 
of  the  old  corn  of  the  land,  and  parched  CL 
cers ,  and  upon  that  the  manna  ceafed  ?  are 
Cicers  of  fuch  moment  to  the  fupport  of  life  ? 
Cicers  which  never  conftitute  a  difh  by  them- 


6  Travels  publifhed  by  Ray/ tom.  1.  p.  6£ 
s  Cap.  21. 
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felves,  and  are  only  the  garnifhing  of  other 
difhes,  or  part  of  a  deffert  ?  We  may  be  fatif- 
fied  then,  I  think,  that  the  word  Kali  does 
not  fignify  parched  Cicers,  or  any  other 

other 

that 

Mofes  fpeaks  of  as  parched.  Lev.  ii.  14,  for 
he  is  fpeaking  of  firft-fruits,  and  barley  is 
reaped  in  the  Holy-Land  before  the  wheat : 
and  fo  Jofephus  nnderftood  it 9.  But  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  form  of  Sawik,  or  of  the  Moorifh 
flour  of  parched  barley,  is  another  queftion IO* 

If  we  are  rather  difpofed  to  think  it  was  the 
four  of  parched  barley,  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  obferve  how  it  was  diftinguifhed  from 
common  flour  :  this  laft  is  raw ;  that  made 
from  barley  parched  was  ready  to  be  ufed  im¬ 
mediately ,  without  any  other  preparation  than 

9  Antiq.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  [x0  Perhaps  it  was  neither; 

for,  fince  this  book  was  firfl  publifhed,  I  find  that  Haffel- 
quifl,  in  journeying  from  Acra  to  Seide,  faw  a  fhepherd 
eating  his  dinner,  confiding  of  half-ripe  ears  of  wheat  roaji- 
id)  which  he  eat  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  a  Turk  doth 
his  Pilaw.  He  treated  HafTelquift,  itfeems,  with  the  fame 
difh  ;  and  afterward  gave  them  milk  from  the  goats  to 
drink.  Such  fort  of  food ,  this  author  farther  tells  us,  is 
much  eaten  in  Tgypt,  by  the  poor,  being  ears  of  maize, 
or  Turkifh  wheat,  and  of  their  dura,  a  kind  of  millet,  ii 
He  fpeaks  of  it,  however,  as  far  inferior  to  bread  :  6 4  After  ![ 
“  all,  how  great  is  the  difference  betwixt  good  bread,  and 
44  half-ripe  ears  of  wheat  roafled !”  are  his  wTords,  p.  166, 
367.  This  account  will  very  clearly  explain  fome  padages.  :j 
of  Scripture,  which  are  more  naturally  underflood  of  roafled 
half-ripe  ears  of  barley  or  wheat ;  but  others  dill  feem  to 
refer  to  the  Sawik  and  Moorifh  flour,.] 


pulfe,  but  corn,  and  fome  how  or 
parched. 

Barley  is  the  grain,  it  fliould  feem. 
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mixing  it  with  oil,  with  butter,  or  with  ho¬ 
ney.  The  Moors  now  think  it  proper  for 
travelling,  on  this  account,  I  fuppofe ;  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  it  muft  have  been  agree¬ 
able  for  JefFe  to  fend  into  the  camp  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  Abigail  to  prefent  to  David  and 
his  men,  who  were  frequently  obliged  to  pafs 
from  place  to  place.  Jones's  account  may 
alfo  teach  us,  the  propriety  of  what  is  added 
at  the  clofe  of  the  lift  of  provifions,  fent  by 
the  nobles  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan  to 
king  David :  “  They  brought  beds,  and 
tc  bafons,  and  earthen  veffels,  and  wheat, 
“  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn , 
“  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulfe, 
“  and  honey,  and  butter,  and  fheep,  and 
<c  cheefe  of  kine,  for  David  and  for  the  people 
“  that  were  with  him  to  eat;  for  they  faid, 
“  The  people  is  hungry,  and  weary,  and 
“  thirjly ,  in  the  wildernefs.”  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29.)  Which  of  all  thefe  things  was  de~ 
figned  to  quench  their  thirft?  Jones  obferves, 
that  the  flour  of  parched  barley  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  is  thought  to  quench  thirft  better  than 
water  alone,  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  to  cool 
and  refrefti  tired  and  weary  ipirits  :  it  might 
be  fent  therefore  to  David  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  people,  as  thirfiy  and  tired ,  as  well 
as  hungry.  It  appears,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  been  a  very  proper  provifion  for  the  re- 
paft  of  labourers  in  the  harveft-field,  or  thofe 
employed  in  fheep-fhearing ;  and  muft  have 
been  very  ufeful  in  a  time  when  the  old  com 

T  2  was 
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was  fpent,  and  the  new  not  fufficiently  ripeft- 
ed  to  be  made  bread  of  11  :  on  which  oc- 
cafions  only  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

But  if  this  Jewifh  parched  corn  is  to  be 
underftood  of  the  flour  of  parched  barley, 
it  doth  not  thence  follow,  that  burgle,  fawik, 
or  boiled  wheat  dried,  was  unknown  among 
them ;  and  I  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  this 
modern  management  of  corn  will  give  light  to 
a  remarkable  paffage  of  the  hiftory  of  David, 
the  concealment,  I  mean,  of  his  two  fpies 
in  a  well,  whole  mouth  was  covered  with 
corn.  (28am.  xvii.  19.)  The  expofmg  corn 
in  this  manner  mud  have  been  common  in 
Judaea,  elfe  it  would  rather  have  given  fuf- 
picion  than  fafety.  But  what  ground  corn, 
for  fo  we  tranflate  it,  fhould  be  laid  out  for 
in  the  open  air,  if  we  fuppofe  it  was  meal, 
cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  Bifhop  Patrick 
fuppofes  it  was  corn  newly  threfhed  out, 
which  fhe  pretended  to  dry,  though  no  fuch 
thing  is  praftifed  among  us  in  a  much  moifter 
country,  and  the  wrord  is  elfewhere  ufed  to 
fignify  com  beaten  in  a  very  different  man¬ 
ner,  Prov.  xxvii.  22.  Sanftius  and  Mariana 
both  obferved  ia,  that  the  word  there  exprefles 
barley  with  the  hulk  taken  off,  pearl  or  1 
French  barley  as  we  call  it;  but  as  I  fup¬ 
pofe  the  Bifhop  did  not  imagine  there  was 

["  Parched  ears  of  com  muft  have  been  more  fo,  fuch 
as  Haflelquift  defcribes,  mentioned  in  the  laft  note.] 

Ia  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  loc. 
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any  other  life  for  fucli  fort  of  barley  than  as 
a  medicine,  as  among  us,  he  could  not  think 
it  fuppofeable  that  the  woman  fhould  have 
fuch  a  quantity  of  it  :  but  thefe  accounts  of 
Burgle  and  Sawik  remove  the  difficulty  ;  and 
it  fhould  feem,  from  this  paffage,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  corn  after  this  manner  is  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  time  of  David  at  leaft.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  quantities  of  the  Sawik 
are  prepared  at  once,  in  order  to  be  laid  up 
in  ftore  *,  whereas  corn  there  is  ufually 
ground  into  meal  in  fmall  parcels,  the  people 
of  thofe  countries  baking  every  day,  and 
grinding  their  corn  as  they  want  it.  What 
is  more,  d’Arvieux,  who  fpeaks  of  this  pre¬ 
pared  corn  under  the  name  of  Bourgoul,  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  its  being  dried  in  the  fun , 
after  having  fpoken  of  their  preparing  a  whole 
year’s  provifion  of  it  at  once.  Voy.  dans 
la  Pal.  p.  200. 


Observation  X.  • 


VIII. 


Before  I  quit  this  part  of  their  food,  I 
ought  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  keep  the  corn  they  are  fpending, 
which  Sandys  telleth  us  1  is  by  means  of  long 
veffels  of  clay ,  it  being  fubject  to  be  eaten  by 
worms  without  that  precaution.  This  he 
obferved  at  Gaza. 


13  See  Ran wolff  in  Ray’s  Coll,  of  Travels,  tom.  l  •  p.97. 
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Agreeable  to  this'  I  remember  Norden  tells 
us,  that  a  Barbarin  of  Upper-fEgypt  opened 
one  of  his  great  jars ,  in  order  to  drew  him 
how  they  preferred  their  corn  there  \ 

That  barrel  in  which  the  woman  of  Za- 
rephath  kept  her  corn,  of  which  (he  had  only 
enough  left  to  make  an  handful  of  meal, 

(i  Kings  xvii.  12,)  might  be  a  veffel  of 
much  the  fame  kind,  and  confequently  im¬ 
properly  tranflated  a  barrel  It  is  certain  it 
is  the  fame  word,  in  the  original,  that  is 
ufed  for  the  veffels  in  which  Gideon’s  foldiers 
concealed  their  torches ,  and  which  they  broke 
with  a  '  clafhing  terrifying  noife,  when  they 
blew  with  their  trumpets,  and  both  ci  remix  - 
fiances  fuppofe  their  being  veffels  of  earth. 

It  doth  not  however  follow  from  hence, 
that  they  had  thefe  things  with  them  for  the 
keeping  their  corn ;  it  might  be  for  fetching 
watery  for  we  find  the  fame  word  is  expreffive 
of  the  veffels  in  which  women  were  wont  to 
fetch  water 3  ;  and  no  wonder,  fince  the  fame 
fort  of  veffels  are  ufed  for  both  purpofes. 
Norden  fpeaking  of  great  jars  for  corn,  as 
T  juft  now  remarked;  and  Dr.  Pococke  on 
the  other  hand  takes  notice,  almoft  twice 

’  !  1 

a  Vol.  2.  p.  1 19.  [The  MS,  C.  mentions  the 

fame  thing  in  a  note  on  Eel  and  the  Dragon,  v.  3,  where 
obferving  that  the  Eaftern  word  ufed  there  hgnihes  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  water,  or  fome  other  liquid,  not  for  dour,  it  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  they  keep  their  flour  in  pots, 
jars,  &c,  net  in  lacks  or  barrels,  on  account  of  infects.] 

3  Gen.  24.  14,  15,  16,  1 8,  &c. 
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together,  of  the  women  of  that  country’s 
carrying  water  in  earthen  jars . 

The  four  barrels  of  water  then,  fald  to 
have  been  ordered  by  Elijah  to  be  poured  on 
the  Sacrifice,  1  Kings  xviii.  33,  fliould  have 
been  tranflated  four  jars.  Rebecca  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  carry  a  barrel ,  a  veffel  of  above 

thirty  gallons,  upon  her  head. 

\  •  '  ■ 

;  \ 

Observation  XL 


[It  may  be  agreeable  alfo  to  make  fome 
remarks  on  their  manner  of  raifmg  corn ,  of 
which  they  ufe  fo  much  for  food ;  and  here 
we  may  obferve  that  oxen  and  afjes  are  made 
life  of  in  fowing  their  grounds  $  and  that 
fome  lands  that  are  not  well-watered  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile. 

Ifaiah  plainly  fuppofes  that  oxen  and  ajjes 
were  ufed  in  fowing  their  lands,  ch.  xxxii. 
20  ;  it  is  ftill  fo  in  Syria  \  When  Dr.  Ruf- 
fell  gives  his  readers  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing  grain  about  Aleppo,  he  fays, 
“  No  harrow  is  ufed,  but  the  ground  is 
“  plowed  a  fecond  time  after  it  is  fown,  in 
“  order  to  cover  the  grain  ;  in  fome  places, 
“  where  the  foil  is  a  little  fandy,  they  plow 
4C  but  once,  and  that  is  after  fowing.  The 
“  plough  is  fo  light,  that  a  man  of  a  mode- 
44  rate  ftrength  may  eafily  carry  it  with  one 
hand  :  a  little  cow ,  or  at  moft  two,  and 

1  Mofes,  in  like  manner,  fuppofes  that  oxen  and  ailes 
were  the  animals  ufed  for  plowing,  Deut.  22.  10. 
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“  fometimes  only  an  afs  is  fufficient  to  draw 
“  it  in  plowing,  and  one  man  both  driven 

and  holds  it  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  he 
“  generally  fmokes  his  pipe  at  the  fame 
“  time3'/’  Here  we  fee  cows  and  afes  ufed 
for  plowing,  and  plowing  inftead  of  harrow¬ 
ing  for  covering  the  feed ;  juft  as  the  Pro¬ 
phet  joins  j owing ,  and  the  feet  of  the  ox  and 
the  afs  together. 

Dr.  Ruffell  alfp  gives  us  to  underftand, 
that  many  large  plains  in  Syria,  which  have 
no  water,  but  the  rain  which  falls  in  win¬ 
ter,  yet  are  exceeding  fertile 3 .  Are  we  then 
to  underftand  Ifaiah,  in  that  paffage,  of  the 
fowing  rice,  and  of  the  very  important  qua¬ 
lities  of  that  fort  of  grain,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  their  being  blefed  who  fowed  befide  all  wa¬ 
ters  ?  So  Sir  J.  Chardin  underftood  the  paf¬ 
fage,  and  X  would  give  the  reader  his  note 
on  thefe  words,  that  he  may  judge  for  him- 
felf. 

After  reciting  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 

he  goes  on.  This  exactly  anfwers  the  manner  of 
planting  rice ,  for  they  fow  it  upon  the  water  ; 
and  before  fowing  it,  while  the  earth  is  covered 
with  water,  they  caufe  the  ground  to  be  trod¬ 
den  by  oxen,  horfes ,  and  affes,  who  go  mid- leg 
deep,  and  this  is  their,  way  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  fowing*'.  He  adds,  as  they  fow 

»,  %  J,  . 

1  P.  16.  3  P.  ir.  4  He  mentions  the  fame  cir- 

cumftance  in  a  note  on  Amos  6.  12 ;  and  fuppofes  the  run¬ 
ning  on  a  rock,  is  oppofed  to  the  running  to  and  fro  on 
ground  covered  four  fingers  deep  with  water. 
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the  rice  on  the  water ,  they  tranfplant  in  the 
water .  To  this  is  joined  a  note  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  relating  to  the  excellent  qualities  of 
rice ;  Rice  has  this  good  and  particular  property > 
that  it  is  good  for  all ,  and  at  all  times  :  for  in¬ 
fants  the  day  they  are  born ,  and  for  the  dying.] 

Observation  XII. 

Monf.  d’Arvieux  informs  us  1  that  the  but¬ 
ter  of  the  Arabs  is  not  very  good,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  tallow — 
That  they  make  it  by  churning  in  a  leather- 
bottle  z,  which  is  not  very  cleanly ;  filling  it 
up  afterwards  with  milk,  and  fo  make  their 
cheefe,  which  is  white,  and  of  a  very  bad 
tafte,  but  they  make  no  other— That  they 
drink  fometimes  fweet  milk ,  and  fometimes 
make  broth  of  it ;  but  that  when  it  curdles, 
they  put  the  juice  of  an  herb  to  it  to  make 
it  fourer,  and  confequentiy  more  refrefh- 
ing — That  they  alfo  put  fome  of  it  upon 
their  pilaw  3,  and  eat  it  mixed  together. 

Here  are  feveral  things  obfervable  ;  but  it 
is  the  account  of  their  manner  of  making  but¬ 
ter  I  would  particularly  remark,  which  is 
alfo  ufed,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  to  throw  light 
on  what  is  faid  of  Jael,  in  the  4th  and  5  th 
of  Judges :  “  And  he  (SiferaJ  faid  unto  her, 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  200,  201.  1  Hafle'quift  gives 

the  fame  account,  p.  150.  3  Their  boiled  rice. 

♦  i\  168. 
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give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to 
“  drink,  for  I  am  thirjiy :  and  {he  opened  a 
bottle  of  milk ,  and  gave  him  drink,  and 
covered  him/'  judges  iv.  19.  44  He  alked 
44  water,  arid  (he  gave  him  milk ,  die  brought 
“  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  difhA  Judges 
v.  25. 

Vitringa,  in  his  commentary  on  Ifaiah 5, 
tells  us  that  the  word  Chemah  lignifi.es  not 
only  butter  but  cream ,  and  that  this  laft  is 
the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word ;  he  commends 
Altlng  for  making  this  obfervation,  which  he 
thinks  that  writer  has  effectually  confirmed, 
by  comparing  judges  v.  25,  with  Judges  iv. 
19.  He  adds  that  Jarchi,  who  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  Rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  the  fame  thought  before  Alting. 

I  believe  few  people  would  think  cream 
very  proper  drink  for  one  that  was  extremely 
thirfty.  And  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  a  much 
clearer  account  may  be  given  of  thefe  two 
texts  from  Monk  d’Arvieux.  jael,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  was  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Ke- 
nite ;  and  that  Heber,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  Kenites,  dwelt  in  Palaeftine  in  tents ,  juft 
as  the  Arabs  do  now,  being  indeed  an  Arab 
tribe.  If  the  Kenites  made  butter  then,  as 
the  modem  Arabs  do,  (and  as  there  doth 
not  appear  any  refinement  in  the  prefent  A- 
rab  cuftom,  but  all  the  marks  of  the  ancient 
fimplicity,  we  may  believe  they  did,)  the 
fuppofing  jael  had  been  juft  churning  will 

5  VoL  1.  p.  188. 
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account,  in  the  eafieft  manner  in  the  world, 
for  thefe  two  Scriptures.  Sifera  being  thirfty, 
aiked  for  fome  water  to  drink ;  die  opens  a 
bottle ,  a  fkin  according  to  the  original,  a 
leather-bottle  that  is,  with  which,  agreeably 
to  the  Arab  mode,  die  had  jud:  been  churn¬ 
ing,  and  pouring  its  contents  into  a  bowl 
fit  to  be  prefented  to  a  man  of  Sifera’s  qua¬ 
lity,  and  doubtlefs  the  bed:  die  had  in  the 
tent,  die  offers  him  this  butter-milk  to 
drink.  This  gave  occafion  to  Deborah  to 
fpeak  of  milk  and  butter  both.  Sour  milk 
is  efteemed  by  thofe  people  more  refrediing 
than  that  which  is  fweet.  Inftead  then  of 
giving  him  water ,  when  he  complained  of 
thirjl,  die  gave  him  a  better  fort  of  liquid, 
but  of  a  kind  the  molt  refrediing,  we  may 
believe,  that  die  had  then  by  her.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  two  texts  agrees  with  the  A- 
rab  cuftoms.  Chemah  certainly  dignifies  but¬ 
tery  as  appears  Prov.  xxx.  33  ;  that  it  fig- 
nifies  cream  may  be  true,  but  is  by  no  means 
proved  by  the  collation  of  thefe  two  padages, 
as  Alting  pretends. 

So  have  I  known  a  Britidi  Nobleman,  of 
the  firft  diftinftion,  drink  butter-milk  with 
great  relidi  when  thirfty  with  hunting.  And 
what  is  ftill  more  to  the  purpofe,  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  an 
Arab’s  entertaining  him  in  the  Holy-Land 
as  well  as  he  could 6,  informs  us  that  they 
brought  cakes  which  were  four,  and  fine 

6  Vol.  2.  p.  25, 
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oil  of  olives  to  dip  them  in  ;  but  perceiving 
he  did  not  like  it,  they  ferved  him  up  fome 
four  butter-milk  :  and  every  meal  was  finifhed 
with  coffee.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  this 
was  the  entertainment  of  people  that  treated 
him  in  the  moft  refpedfful  manner  they 
could,  and  was  produced,  when  they  found 
what  was  before  prepared  for  him  was  not 
lb  agreeable,  defirous  to  do  every  thing  they 
could  to  accommodate  him.  So  in  the  ac¬ 
count  which  was  publiffied  of  Commodore 
StewartVEmbaffy,  to  redeem  fomeBritifhcap- 
tives  in  1721,  we  are  told  that  butter-milk  is 
the  chief  defer t  of  the  Moors  ;  and  that  when 
they  would  fpeak  of  the  extraordinary  fweet - 
nefs  of  any  thing,  (I  fuppofe  agreeablenefs  is 
meant,)  they  compare  it  to  butter-milk . 

Observation  XIII. 

As  to  what  la  Rocque  has  faid,  on  the 
authority  of  Monf.  d'Arvieux,  concerning 
the  Arab  way  of  making  cheefe ,  which  was 
mentioned  under  the  laft  Obfervation,  a 
doubt  having  been  made  by  fome  perfons 
concerned  in  our  Englifh  dairies,  whether 
milk  could  be  fufficiently  turned,  by  butter - 
milk ,  into  curds  to  make  cheefe,  I  had  the 
experiment  tried ;  and  when  the  butter-milk 
is  a  little  four,  as  we  may  believe  it  always 
is  in  thole  hot  countries,  it  is  very  fufficient 
for  the  purpofei*.  and  the  cheefe  produced  in 
this  manner,  though  not  the  very  beft,  was 
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found  more  agreeable  than  was  expended. — 
But  obfervations  of  this  kind  do  not  belong 
to  thefe  papers. 

In  a  language,  I  would  remark  then,  fo 
little  copious  as  the  Hebrew,  it  is  fcarcely 
credible  that  there  fhould  be  three  different 
words  to  fignify  cheefe ;  yet  in  the  three  paf- 
fages  in  which  that  word  occurs  in  our 
tranllation1,  the  original  words  are  all  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Cheefe  is  eaten  very  commonly  in  the 
Eaft,  as  well  as  with  us ;  one  would  have 
imagined  therefore  the  Septuagint  would 
have  been  at  no  lofs  in  tranflating  paffages 
which  fpeak  of  cheefe,  or  in  determining  what 
they  meant,  if  fome  other  kind  of  milk- 
meats  were  meant  in  them.  They  never- 
thelefs  retain  the  original  word  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  29,  as  if  they  did  not  underftand  its 
meaning;  and  other  tranflators  have  fup- 
pofed  that  word  fignifies  fucking- calves.  The 
other  two  words  the  Septuagint  tranflate  by 
two  different  Greek  words,  which  are  un- 
derfcood  to  fignify  cheefe ;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  if  there  be  a  difference,  not 
being,  that  I  know  of,  well  afcertained. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  Barbary 
cheefes a,  tells  us  they  are  final  1,  rarely  weigh¬ 
ing  above  two  or  three  pounds,  and  in  fhape 
and  Jize  like  our  penny-loaves.  One  would 
imagine  the  ancient  jewifh  cheefes  were  of 
the  fame  fhape,  fince  the  fame  word  figni- 

*  j  Sam.  17,  18.  2  Sam.  17.  29.  Job  10.  10.  a  P.  168. 
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fies  an  hill,  which  in  Job  x.  10.  is  tranflated 
cheefe.  So  the  Septuagint  translate  the  high 
hills  of  Pf.  Ixviii.  15,  16,  by  a  word  that 
fignifies  cheefe-like  hills.  This  would  hardly 
have  been,  had  their  cheefes,  which  are 
commonly,  if  not  always,  eaten  new,  been 
like  the  new  cheefe  of  our  country* 

The  word  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  18.  can  hardly 
be  imagined  to  fignify  cheefe  dire&iy,  fince 
milk  is  added  in  the  original,  and  cheefes  of 
milk  is  fo  odd  an  expreffion :  all  cheefe  being 
made  of  milk  of  fome  kind  or  other.  Our 
tranflators  were  fo  ftruck  with  this,  that 
they  have  fuppreffed  the  word  milk  as  per¬ 
fectly  fuperfluous.  But  as  the  word  fignifies 
a  rolling  inftrument  ufed  for  threfhing,  may 
we  not  fuppofe,  that  what  Jefle  bid  his  fon 
David  carry  to  the  officer  of  the  army,  were 
ten  balkets,  fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  their 
threfhing  inftruments,  in  which  there  was 
coagulated  milk  ?  Bafkets  made  of  rufhes, 
or  the  dwarf-palm,  are  the  cheefe -vats  of 
Barbary3 :  into  thefe  they  put  the  curds,  and 
binding  them  up  dole,  prefs  them.  But 
the  Eaftern  cheefes  are  of  fo  very  foft  a 
confiftence  after  their  being  prelfed,  and  even 
when  they  are  brought  to  be  eaten,  that 
Sandys  imagined  they  were  not  prefled  at 
all 4 :  a  beajily  kind  of  unpreffed  cheefe ,  that  lie 
in  a  lump9  being  his  defcription  of  this  part 
of  the  Eaftern  diet.  Now  if  the  cheefes 
fent  by  Jeffe  were  as  foft  and  tender  as  thofe 
3  Shaw,  ubi  fupra.  4P.  51. 
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Sandys  fpeaks  of ;  or  if  the  milk  was  only 
coagulated,  fo  as  to  be  what  we  mean  by  the 
word  curds ,  which,  according  to  RauwolfF, 
in  a  paffage  I  fhall  have  occafion  very  foon  to 
quote,  is  a  confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  Eaft ;  can  we  imagine  any  way  more 
commodious  for  the  carrying  them  to  the 
army,  than  in  the  rujh-bajkets  in  which  curds 
were  formed  into  cheefe  ? 

Nor  would  fuch  bajkets  of  coagulated  milk 
have  .been  an  improper  prefent  for  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Saul,  notwithftanding  Sandys 
thought  it  a  beaftly  fort  of  food ;  for  by 
comparing  fome  paffages  of  Dr.  Pococke 
together,  it  appears,  that  fuch  fort  of  cheefe 
is  ufed  in  the  Eafl:  at  this  time  at  the  more 
elegant  tables  of  perfons  of  diftinftion.  Thus 
in  defcribing  the  hofpitality  of  the  Arabs  in 
./Egypt,  he  fays,  “  The  middling  people 
“  amongft  them,  and  the  Coptis,  live 
“  much  poorer.  I  have  often  fat  down 
£<  with  them  only  to  bread ,  raw  onions ,  and 
“  a  feed  pounded  and  put  in  oil,  which 
“  they  call  Serich,  produced  by  an  herb 
“  called  Simfim,  into  which  they  dip  their 
“  bread  5  f  yet,  poor  as  thefe  repafts  are, 
the  chief  difference  between  them  and  the 
collation  prepared  for  the  Governor  of  Faiu  me, 
with  whom  he  travelled,  and  of  whofe  way 
of  living  he  fpeaks  with  honour,  confided 
chiefly,  according  to  his  own  defcription,  in 
the  addition  of  new  cheefe,  for  he  fays  6,  it 
5  Vol.  1.  p,  182,  6  P.  56. 
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was  of  bread ,  raw  onions ,  and  a  fort  of  fait 
pickled  cheefe.  Ten  cheefes  then,  of  this  fort, 
or  ten  bafkets  of  curds ,  was  by  no  means  art 
improper  prefent  for  Jeffe  to  make  on  this 
occafion  ;  but  whether  this  may  be  thought 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  facred  writer^  I 
leave  with  my  reader. 

XL  Observation  XIV. 

Milk  is  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
Eaftern  people.  Their  goats  furnifh  them 
with  fome  of  it,  and  Ruffell  tells  us  \  are 
chiefly  kept  for  that  purpofe ;  that  they 
yield  it  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity ;  and 
that  it  is  fweet  and  well- tailed. 

This,  at  Aleppo,  is,  however,  chiefly 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  September ; 
they  being  generally  fupplied  the  other  part 
of  the  year  with  cow  s  milk,  Jiich  as  it  is : 
for,  being  commonly  kept  at  the  gardens, 
and  fed  with  the  refufe,  the  milk  generally 
taftes  fo  ftrong  of  garlick,  or  cabbage-leaves, 
as  to  be  very  difagreeable.  Might  there  not 
be  the  fame  difference  in  Judaea  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  ?  and  may  not  his  words,  Prov. 
xxvii.  27,  be  defigned  to  exprefs  the  fupe- 
rior  quality  of  goafs  milk  to  that  of  any 
other  kind  in  that  country  ? 

4  P.  53* 
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Observation  XV. 

[The  Arabs,  in  eating  their  milk,  ufe  no 
fpoons.  They  dip  their  hands  into  the  milk, 
which  is  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  before 
them,  and  fo  fup  it  out  of  the  palms  of  their 
hands*  Le  Bruyn  obferved  five  or  fix  Arabs, 
who  were  eating  milk  together  after  this  man - 
ner ,  on  the  fide  of  the  Nile,  as  he  was  going 
up  that  river  to  Cairo,  and  was  aftonifhed  at 
it 1 ;  but  it  is  common  in  thofe  countries  : 
and  d’ Arvieux  informs  us,  that  they  eat  their 
pottage  in  the  fame  manner  \ 

Is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fame  ufage  obtained  anciently  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  Solomon  refers  to  it  when  he 
fays,  Prov.  xix.  24,  “  A  flothful  man  hides 
“  his  hand  in  the  dijh ,  and  will  not  fo  much 
“  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth  again  ?”  Our 
tranflators,  indeed,  render  it  the  hofom ,  and 
Arias  Montanus  the  arm-pit ;  but  it  is  con - 
>fefed 3,  that  the  word,  every  where  elfe,  fig- 
nifies  a  pot,  or  dijh ,  or  fomething  like  it,  and 
can  only  by  a  metaphor  be  applied  to  the 
bofom,  or  arm-hole.  That  which  has  in¬ 
duced  the  learned  to  depart  from  the  well- 
known  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  put 
upon  it  a  metaphorical,  I  am  afraid  we  may 
fay  a  whimfical  fenfe,  has  been,  their  not 
being  able  to  conceive  what  could  be  meant 

‘Tom.  1.  p.  586.  a  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  20 5* 

3  See  Bifhop  Patrick’s  Argument  before  Prov.  ig. 
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by  hiding  the  hand  in  the  dilh  ;  and  the  fup- 
poling  there  was  fome  refemblance  between 
a  difti  and  the  bofom,  or  the  arm-pit :  but 
this  circumftance,  which  travellers  have  men¬ 
tioned,  makes  that  perfectly  clear,  which 
appeared  fo  obfcure.  Id  he  Jlothful  man ,  hav¬ 
ing  lifted  up  his  hand  full  of  milk  or  pottage  to  his 
mouthy  will  not  do  it  a  fecond  time  ;  no ,  though 
it  be  actually  dipped  into  the  milk  or  pottage , 
and  covered  over  with  it ,  he  will  not  fubmit  to 
the  great  fatigue  of  lifting  it  again  from  thence 
to  his  mouth.  Strong  painting  indeed  this, 
but  perfe&ly  in  the  Oriental  tajle. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  Solomon  re¬ 
peats  this  maxim,  with  fome  variation  of  ex- 
predion,  ch.  xxvi.  ver.  15,  but  retains  the 
word  that  has  been  tranllated  bofom  ;  which 
would  induce  one  to  fuppofe  he  did  not  ufe 
it  in  fuch  a  very  remote  and  metaphorical 
fenfe,  as  has  been  imagined,  fmce  the  proper 
word,  quite  different  from  this,  is  ufed  in 
other  places,  where  there  was  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  hand’s  being  in  the  bofom— 
in  Pf.  Ixxiv  11,  in  particular. 

But,  perhaps,  that  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
Gideon,  that  fuppofes  very  few  would  be  dif- 
pofed  to  ufe  water  after  this  manner,  may 
be  thought  an  objection  to  the  applying  this 
account  of  the  modern  Arabs  to  the  ancient 
Jfraelites,  <c  And  the  Loid  faid  unto  Gi- 
“  deoil.  The  people  are  yet  too  many :  bring 
“  them  down  unto  the  water ,  and  I  will 
Ttiy  them  for  thee  there— Every  one  that 

“  lappet h 
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“  lappet b  of  the  water  with  his  tongue  as  a 
dog  lappeth,  him  flialt  thou  fet  by  him- 
“  felf;  likewife  every  one  that  boweth  down 
upon  his  knees  to  drink.  And  the  number 
“  of  them  that  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to 
“  their  mouth ,  were  three  hundred  men  : 
“  but  all  the  reft  of  the  people  bowed  down 
<f  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water,”  Judges  vih 
4,  5,  6.  Had  it  been  fo  common  with  the 
Ifraelites  to  take  up  liquids  in  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  as  it  is  with  the  Arabs,  would 
this  have  been  a  proper  means  to  reduce 
their  number  in  any  confiderable  degree  ? 
Would  there  have  been  only  three  hundred 
out  of  ten  thoufand  that  lapped  ? 

This  may  be  thought  fpecious,  but  the 
objection  is  by  no  means  folid.  The  Arabs 
lap  their  milk ,  and  pottage ,  but  not  their 
water.  On  the  contrary,  d’Arvieux  tells 
us,  that  after  they  have  eaten,  they  rife  from 
table,  and  go  and  drink  large  draughts  out 
of  a  pitcher,  or,  for  want  of  that,  out  of  a 
leather  bottle,  which  they  hand  to  one  an- 
other  round  and  round*.  Few  of  the  Ifraelites, 
if  they  did  in  common  fup  their  milk  and 
pottage  out  of  their  hands,  as  the  Arabs  do, 
would  have  been  difpofed  to  lap  water  in 
the  fame  manner,  if  they  drank  too  as  the 
Arabs  now  drink. 

Two  confiderations  more  will  complete 
the  illuftration  of  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Gideon.  The  one  is,  that  the  Eaftern 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  205. 
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people  are  not  wont  to  drink  funding .  Buf- 
bequius,  the  Imperial  Ambafiador  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  in  his  celebrated  letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Eaftern  people,  affirms  this  in  a  very 
particular  manner 5 ;  the  other,  that  the  lap-* 
ing  with  their  hands  is  a  very  expeditious 
way  of  taking  in  liquids.  D’Arvieux, 
in  that  accurate  account  of  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Carmel,  exprefsly  takes  notice  of 
this,  obferving  that  this  may  be  the  reafon 
why  fpoons  are  fo  univerfally  neglefted  a- 
niong  the  Arabs,  as  a  man  would  eat  upon 
very  unequal  terms  with  a  fpoon,  among 
thofe  that  ufe  the  palms  of  their  hands  in- 
ftead  of  them 6. 

Until  I  met  with  this  paffage  of  Bufbe- 
quius,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  that 
particular  circumftance  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Jewifh  Judge,  that  all  the  reft  of  the 
people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink 
water.  It  appeared  to  me  rather  the  putting 
themfelves  into  an  attitude  to  lap  water,  than 
any  thing  elfe ;  as  I  fuppofed  the  words  figni- 
fied  that  they  kneeled  down  by  the  fide  of  fome 
water  in  order  to  drink.  But  the  matter  is 
now  clear  :  three  hundred  men,  immediately 
upon  their  coming  to  the  water,  drank  of 
it  in  the  quickeft  manner  they  could,  in  order 

5  Ep.  3.  p.  169,  170.  Aquam — cejjim  fubfidentes  bi- 
berent.  T'urcis  enim  bibere  ant  vefci  aut  urinam  facere 
ftantibus,  nifi  quid  cogat,  religio  eft ,  fed  haec  faciimt  ita 
demiffis  coxis,  ut  apud  nos  redditurae  lotium  mulieres. 

6  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  205. 
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to  be  ready  without  any  delay  to  follow 
Gideon  ;  the  reft  took  up  water  in  pitchers, 
or  leather- bottles,  or  fome  kind  of  veflel,  and 
bending  down  fo  as  to  fit  jointly  upon  their 
heels  and  knees,  or  with  their  knees  placed 
upright  before  them,  either  of  which  might 
be  called  bowing  their  knees  to  drink,  though 
the  laft  is  the  pofture  Bufbequius  refers  to, 
they  handed  thefe  drinking-veftels  with  ce¬ 
remony  and  flownefs  from  one  to  another,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  in  common,  which 
occafioned  their difmiffion.  So  two-and-twen- 

i 

ty  thoufand  of  thofe  that  were  faint-hearted 
were  firft  fent  away ;  then  all  the  reft,  ex¬ 
cepting  three  hundred  men  of  peculiar  ala¬ 
crity  and  difpatch,  the  molt  proper  for  the 
bufmefs  for  which  they  were  defigned,  but 
vifibly  unequal  to  the  talk  of  oppofing  the 
Midianites,  without  fome  miraculous  inter- 
pofition  of  God  —  absolutely  unequal ?] 

Observation  XVI,  XIL 

It  is  furprizing  that  fo  celebrated  an  au¬ 
thor  as  Alting  fhould  imagine  theft  words  of 
the  Prophet *,  butter  and  honey  fall  he  eat | 

&c,  are  expreffive  of  a  Jiate  of  poverty ;  yet 
Vitringa,  in  his  commentary  on  them,  aft 
fures  us  this  is  his  Sentiment. 

The  Old  Teftament  fo  often  fpeaks  of 
honey  and  milk  as  emblems  of  plenty ,  and 
the  connexion  between  butter  and  milk  is  fo 

1  If.  7.  15, 

U  3  obvious. 
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obvious,  that  few,  I  believe,  have  embraced 
his  opinion.  It  will  not  however  be  amifs, 
to  cite  a  paffage  or  two  from  d’Arvieux’s 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  Grand  Emir’s 
camp,  to  eftablifh  this  point,  efpecially  as  it 
will  giveoccafion  to  other  reflexions. 

D’Arvieux  being  in  the  camp  of  that  A- 
rab  prince,  who  lived  in  much  fplendor ,  and 
treated  him  with  great  regard ,  was  enter¬ 
tained,  he  tells  us  %  the  firft  morning  of  his 
being  there,  with  little  loaves,  honey ,  new- 
churned  butter ,  and  loaves  of  cream  3,  more 
delicate  than  any  he  ever  faw,  together  with 
coffee.  Agreeably  to  this,  he  allures  us  in 
another  place 4,  that  one  of  the  principal 
things  with  which  the  Arabs  regale  them- 
felves  at  breakfaft  is  cream ,  or  new  butter , 
mingled  with  honey  •  a  mixture,  he  obferves, 
which  feems  odd,  but'  which  experience 
proves  not  to  be  bad. 

According  to  him  then,  butter  and  honey 
is  an  exqujfite  breakfaft  among  the  Arabs, 
and  prefented  by  princes  to  thofe  they  would 
honour  with  great  diJUnUion  \  conlequently 
nothing  is  more  unhappy  than  the  thought 
of  Alting. 

Every  one’s  eating  butter  and  honey ,  (of 
the  poor  people  that  fhould  be  left  in  the  land, ) 
mentioned  If.  vii.  22,  is  by  m>  means  con- 

v  *  ‘  •  •  •  *  '*  *■  .  ,  ..  .  ■  ;  • 

"  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.  24.  3‘  A  defteacy  in  ufe 

in  France,  which  the  Englifh  tranflator  exprefles'  by  cheefe- 
cakes,  though  I  have  been  affured  they  are  different 
things.  •  4  P.  197.  -  ••  -  ■■  - 
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trary  to  this  account  of  d’Arvieux ;  it  ap¬ 
parently  fignifies  the  plenty  in  which  thofe 
fhould  live  there  that  furvived  the  defolation 
of  that  country,  and  continued  in  it  when 
laid  open,  and  become  common.  The  Pro¬ 
phet  exprefsly  fays,  the  eating  of  butter  was 
to  be  the  confequence  of  abundance  of  milk. 

The  account  that,  is  given  of  the  diet  of 
John  the  Baptift  may  be  thought  a  much 
ftronger  objeftion.  He  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey y  and  his  way  of  life  is  reprefented, 
by  our  Lord,  as  the  very  reverie  of  the 
way  of  thofe  who  dwell  in  kings  courts,  nay, 
as  very  different  from  his  own  ;  confequently 
honey  and  locufts  muft  be  thought  to  have 
been  then  reckoned  very  coarfe  forts  of  food, 
whatever  honey  may  now  be  among  the  A- 
rabs.  But  the  force  of  this  difficulty  lies 
in  taking  for  granted,  what  is  not  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  management  of  Johp.  was 
like  the  aff'edied  rigor  and  pompous  abjlineiice 
of  feme  fuperftitious  hermits ;  whereas  the 
account  we  have  of  him  only  exprefies  great 
Jimphcity  • —  that  he  contented  himfelf  with 
what  Nature  offered  him  in  thofe  retreats. 
This,  to  thofe  that  expedited  the  Meffiah’s 
fhould  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  thofe 
that  were  concerned  in  introducing  it  great 
men  after  the  manner  of  this  world,  might 
well  be  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  as  a  thing 
extremely  obfervable. 
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There  is  a  paffage  in  Rauwolff 5  that  greatly 
illuilrates  this  explanation,  in  which,  lpeak- 
ing  of  his  palling  through  the  Arabian  de- 
ferts,  he  fays,  “  We  were  neceffitated  to  be 
€C  contented  with  fome  fight  food  or  other, 
“  and  make  a  Jhift  with  curds,  cheefe,  fruits, 
“  honey %  &c,  and  to  take  any  of  thefe,  with 
“  bread,  for  a  good  entertainment.  The 
“  honey  in  thefe  parts  is  very  good,  and  of 
a  whitifh  colour,  whereof  they  take  in 
fC  their  caravans  and  navigations,  great  lea- 
ther  bottles  full  alone;  with  them ;  this 
they  bring  you  in  fmall  cups,  and  put  a 
“  little  butter  to  it ,  and  fo  you  eat  it  with 
“  bilkets.  By  this  dilh  I  often  remembered 
*€  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  the  forerunner  of 
our  Lord,  how  he  alfo  did  eat  honey  in 
the  defarts,  together  with  other  food.  Be- 
*c  fides  this,  when  we  had  a  mind  to  feaft 
ourfelyes,  fome  ran,  as  foon  as  our  mailer 
“  had  landed  at  night,  to  fetch  fome  wood, 
<€  and  others  in  the  mean  time  made  an 
*(  hole  in  the  ground  on  the  fhore,  in  the 
nature  of  a  furnace,  to  boil  our  meat . 
€C  So  every  company  dreifed  accordingly 
(S  what  they  had  a  mind  to,  or  what  they 
had  laid  up  in  ilore ;  fome  boiled  rice, 
others  ground  corn,  &c.  And  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  eat  new  bread,  inftead,  or 
“  for  want  of,  bilkets,  they  made  a  palle  of 
*c  flour  and  water,  &c.5>  Rauwolff  fpeaks 
of  honey y  fruiisy  curds ,  and  cheefe y  as  forts 

5  Pf  I49r 
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of  food  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  Jhift 
with,  and  he  oppofes  them  to  thofe  eatables 
on  which  they  fometimes  feajled ,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  becaufe  thefe  things  were  in  them - 
[elves  coarfe  and  mortifying ;  for  he  tells  us, 
the  honey  was  very  good,  and  cllewhere  * 
fpeaks  of  the  bringing  fome  of  thefe  things  7 
to  the  Eaftern  tables,  as  delicacies  at  the  clofe 
of  their  entertainments :  but  he  confiders 
them  when  alone  as  being  a  flight  fort  of 
food,  and  which  people  are  not  wont  to  be 
pleafed  with  without  fomething  of  a  more 
folid  kind.  Such,  doubtlefs,  was  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Raptift’s  abftemioufnefs,  not 
pompous,  affe&ed,  and  brutal,  like  that  of 
the  hermits  of  fuperltition,  (who  more  re- 
femble  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  difir  action  than 
ih z  forerunner  of  our  Lord;)  but  perfectly 
natural,  as  living  among  the  people  of  the 
wildernefs,  contenting  himfelf  therefore  with 
a  way  of  life  fparing  as  theirs,  and  perhaps 
more  vifibly  dependent  on  what  Providence 
prefented  than  even  they,  inftead  of  living 
in  abundance  and  profufion,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thofe  that  dwelt  in  kings  palaces,  or 
eating  bread  and  meat,  and  drinking  wine 
as  our  Lord  did. 

This  explanation  will,  at  the  fame  time , 
remove  a  difficulty,  that  might  otherwife 
arife  from  what  modern  authors  have  told 
us,  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  tafte  of  lo - 
cufis,  and  their  being  frequently  ufed  for 


6  P.  98. 
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food  in  the  Eaft  ;  Dr.  Shaw  obferving 8,  that 
when  they  are  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  fried, 
they  are  not  unlike,  in  tafte,  to  our  frefh- 
>vater  cray-fifh ;  and  RufTell  faying  %  the 
Arabs  fait  them  up,  and  eat  them  as  a  deli-* 
cacy. 

Even  his  clothing  of  hair  is  mentioned  by 
Rau wolff  as  in  common  ufe  in  thofe  deferts  ; 
and  he  fays,  that  he  himfelf,  in  his  travels 
among  that  people,  put  on  a  frock  pf  this 
kind  *°.  There  was  nothing  then  in  John 
of  exceffive  rigour ;  nothing  of  an  oftenta- 
tious  departing  from  common  forms  of  liv¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  indulge  in  delicacies,  like 
thofe  St.  Jerome  blames  in  that  letter  to  Ne- 
potian  I  have  already  cited11;  but  retiring 
into  the  deferts  for  meditation  and  prayer, 
he  lived  with  great  fimplicity,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places ,  both  with 
refpeft  to  drefs  and  food. 

But  to  proceed.  Nothing  more,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  underftood  by  us,  in  Qommon, 
when  we  read  thofe  paflages  that  fpeak  of 
eating  butter  and  honey,  than  the  eating  fe- 
parately  of  each  of  them  ;  but  the  modern 
Arabs,  according  to  Rauwolff  and  d’Ar- 
vieux,  often  mix  them  together ,  efpecially 


s  P.  188.  ?  P.  62.  10  P.  123.  and  156. 

[Thefe  garments  however  were  made  of  the  hair  of  goats 
and  afies,  whereas  the  clothing  of  John  was  of  camel’s 
hair,  Matt.  3.  4  :  they  were  not  then  exactly  alike,  but 
agreed  in  general  in  being  of  hair-clolh.  The  reader  will 
find  this  circumftarice  refumed  in  an  Obfervation  of  the 
laft  chapter.]  11  Obferv.  2 . 
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when  they  would  regale  their  friends  more 
delicioufly  than  ufual,  according  to  the  laft 
mentioned  obferver  :  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think  this  is  only  retaining  an  ancient  ufage, 
and  that  the  eating  butter  and  honey  in  the 
Prophet  means,  the  eating  them  mingled  to¬ 
gether. 

"Their  account  furnifhes  us  with  one  cor¬ 
rection  more,  and  that  is,  that  butter  and 
honey  are  ufed  by  grown-up  people,  and  are 
by  no  means  appropriated  to  children :  thofe 
learned  men  then,  among  whom  is  Arch- 
bifhop  Ufher,  who  confider  butter  and  ho¬ 
ney  in  If.  vii.  1 5,  as  fignifying  infant’s  food I4, 
attach  an  idea  to  the  words  which  feems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  probable,  that  they  fignify  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  fhould  rather  be  thus  tranflated, 

“  Butter  and  honey  fhall  he  eat,  when  he 
fhall  know  to  refufe  the  evil,  and  choofe 
<c  the  good  :  ”  that  is,  though  now  J iidah  is 
terribly  harrafed ,  and  that  occajions  fear  city  y 
wh en  this  child  fall  be  grown  up  to  be  able  to 
dijlinguif  between  good  and  evil ,  both  thefe 
kings  fhall  be  cut  ojf\  and  this  country  fall  en¬ 
joy  fuch  plenty,  that  he  fhall  eat  butter  and 
honey \  1  ‘  "  "  ' 

Observation  XVIL  X1JL 

■  '  v  •  *  t 

> .  »  ‘  .  .  r 

But  delicious  as  honey  is  to  an  Eaftern 
palate,  it  has  been  thought  fometimes  to 
5 11  See  Lowth  upon  the  place. 

"  !  '  have 
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have  produced  terrible  effefts.  So  Sanutus  * 
tells  us,  that  the  Englifh  that  attended  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  into  the  Holy  Land  died  in  great 
numbers,  as  they  marched,  in  June,  to  de- 
molifh  a  place,  which  he  afcribes  to  the  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  and  their  intemperate  eating  of 
fruits  and  honey . 

This,  perhaps,  may  give  us  the  thought 
of  Solomon  when  he  fays  %  “  It  is  not  good 
“  to  eat  much  honey/'  He  had  before,  in 
the  fame  chapter,  mentioned  that  an  excefs 
in  eating  honey  occafioned  ficknefs  and  vo¬ 
miting  ;  but,  if  it  was  thought  fometimes  to 
produce  deadly  effefts,  there  is  a  greater 
energy  in  the  inftruftion. 

But  however  that  be,  this  circumftance 
feems  to  illuftrate  the  prophetic  paffage, 
which  fpeaks  of  a  book  fweet  in  the  mouth 
as  a  morfel  of  honey,  but  bitter  after  it  was 
down  3  —  producing  pain  bitter  as  thofe 
gripings  the  army  of  Edward  felt  in  the 
Holy-Land,  from  eating  honey  with  excefs  : 
for  of  fuch  diforders  as  are  the  common  ef¬ 
fects  of  intemperatenefs  as  to  fruit,  in  thofe 
climates,  Sanutus  appears  to  be  fpeaking, 
and  the  bloody- flux,  attended  with  griping 
pains,  is  well  known  to  be  the  great  com- 

*  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  2.  p,  224,  2  Prov, 

25.27.  ?  Rev.  10,  9,  10. 
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O  BSERVATIQN  XVIIL  XIV  e 

There  is  no  difference  made  among  us* 
between  the  delicacy  of  honey  in  the  comb , 
and  after  its  reparation  from  it,  we  may 
therefore  be  at  a  lofs  to  enter  into  the  energy 
of  that  expreffion,  “  Sweeter  than  honey, 

€e  and  the  honey-comb  ,”  Pf.  xix.  10  ;  or,  to 
exprefs  it  with  the  fame  emphafis  as  our 
tranflation  doth  the  preceding  claufe,  “  Sweet- 
“  er  than  honey,  yea ,  than  the  honey -comb 
which  laft,  it  fhould  feem,  from  the  turn  of 
thought  of  the  Pfalmift,  is  as  much  to  be 
preferred  to  honey,  as  the  fineft  gold  is  to 
that  of  a  more  impure  nature. 

But  this  will  appear  in  a  more  eafy  light, 
if  the  diet  and  relijh  of  the  prefent  Moors,  of 
Weft-Barbary,  be  thought  to  referable  thofe  of 
the  times  of  the  Pfalmift  :  for  a  paper,  pub- 
lifhed  firft  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
and  after  that  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Mifcel - 
lanea  Curiofa  \  informs  us,  that  they  efteem 
honey  a  wholefome  breakfaft,  “  and  the  moji 
“  delicious  that  which  is  in  the  comb ,  with 
the  young  bees  in  it,  before  they  come 
“  out  of  their  cafes,  whilft  they  ftill  look 
“  milk-white,  and  refemble  (being  taken 
out)  gentles,  fuch  as  ftfhers  ufe  :  thefe  I 
“  have  often  eat  of,  but  they  feemed  infipid 
“  to  my  palate,  and  fometimes  I  found  they 
“  gave  me  the  heart-burn.” 

Vol.  3.  p.  382. 

1  '  This, 
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This,  however,  is  hardly  all :  there  fhould 
be  fomething  more  in  it  than  this,  if  the 
prefent  Moorifh  pra&ice  be  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  ancient  Jewifhdiet;  fmce  there 
are  no  fewer  than  three  very  different  Hebrew 
words  tranflated  honey -comb  by  us,  and  in  a 
language  fo  little  copious  as  that  is,  it  would 
be  very  extraordinary  if  they  fliould  all  fignify 
precifely  the  fame  thing,  and  efpecially  when 
there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  things  of  this  kind. 

The  Septuagint  tranflator  of  the  book  of 
Canticles  fuppofes  bread  is  meant  by  the  ho¬ 
ney-comb  of  Cant.  v.  i .  And  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Shaw  feems  to  imagine  that  the  homes, 
as  he  calls  them,  of  grapes,  of  the  palm- 
tree,  (or  of  dates,)  and  of  the  reed,  (that  is 
fugar,)  were  of  fuch  an  antiquity,  as  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  as  well  as 
that  of  bees  4.  That  paper  too  in  the  Mifi 
cellanea  Curio  fa  gives  us  to  underftand,  that 
honey  may  be  called  by  different  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  different  natural  or  artificial 
qualities  :  for  its  author  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  at  Sufey  he  had  a  bag  of  honey  brought 
him  by  a  friend,  who  made  a  prefent  of  it  to 
him,  as  being  of  great  efleem ,  and  fuch  as 
they  prefent  to  men  of  greateft  note  among 
them,  telling  him,  he  was  to  eat  a  little  of 
it  every  morning  to  the  quantity  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  It  was  thick  as  Venice  treacle,  and 
full  of  fmall  feeds.  He  breakfafted  upon  it 
feverai  mornings,  and  found  it  always  made 

4  See  the  note  p.  339. 
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him  fleepy,  but  agreed  very  well  with  him. 
The  feeds  were  of  the  bignefs  of  muftard, 
and,  according  to  the  defcription  .of  them  to 
him,  and  the  effects  he  found  from  eating 
honey  and  them,  they  muft  have  been  a  large 
fort,  he  fays,  of  poppy-feed.  “  The  honey 
“  was  of  that  fort  they  call  in  Sufe  Izucanee, 
€e  or  Origanum,  which  the  bees  feed  on,  and 
“  thefe  feeds  were  mixed  with.” 

As  then  there  are  fo  many  forts  of  honey, 
as  there  are  three  diftinft  Hebrew  words 
tranflated  honey-comb ,  and  as  that  language 
is  fo  little  copious,  it  muft  furely  be  more 
natural  to  fuppofe  thofe  three  terms  fignify 
i  different  things,  than  one  and  the  fame. 
But  what  ?  is  a  difficult  queftion. 

The  robb  of  grapes,  of  which  Shaw  tells 
ns  near  two  thoufand  quintals  are  annually 
fent  from  Hebron  alone  to  PEgypt,  is,  I  fhould 
think,  unconcerned  in  this  enquiry.  It  is 
readily  allowed,  that  it  is  now  confirmed  in 
great  quantities ;  and  that  its  name,  Dihfe , 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  word 
Debafh,  which  fignifie's  honey,  a  circurn- 
ftance  which  the  Doctor  alfo  mentions. 
Other  authors  alfo  5  fpeak  of  this  part  of  the 
Eaftern  diet  very  frequently,  and  fometimes 
nearly  under  the  fame  name.  Yet  I  very 

5  Dr.  Ruffed,  in  his  Nat.  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  calls  it 
Dibbs,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  commonly  ufed  at  Aleppo  for 
food  ;  Olearius  mentions  it  in  his  account  of  Perfia  -s  and 
Bp.  Pococke  in  his  find  vol,  concerning  As  gyp  t,  under  the 
name  of  Becmes. 
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much  queftion  its  being  known  in  the  time  of 
Mofes  ;  for  the  writers  of  antiquity,  of  whom 
fome  have  mentioned  the  honey  of  dates* 
and  of  reeds,  have,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been 
altogether  filent  about  it.  Perhaps  it  would 
never  have  been  thought  of,  had  wine  been 
allowed  there  in  common,  as  it  was  ancient¬ 
ly.  But,  however,  that  it  was  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Mofes,  is,  I  fhould  think,  fuffi- 
ciently  plain,  from  his  precepts  concerning 
the  Nazarites.  They  were  forbid  the  ufe  of 
every  thing  produced  by  the  vine  :  moift 
grapes,  raifins,  wine,  vinegar,  are  diftinbtly 
mentioned,  but  not  a  word  about  the  honey 
of  grapes ;  and  though  the  law  doth  not 
content  itfelf  with  forbidding  wine  and  vine¬ 
gar,  but  exprefsly  forbids  the  dr  hiking  any 
liquor  of  grapes,  there  is  an  abfolute  filence 
about  eating  its  infpiffated  juice,  though  it 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  things  made  from  the 
vine.  And  as  it  feems  not  to  have  been  in 
ufe  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  it  was,  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  equally 
unknown  in  all  the  times  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

The  carrying  down  Jofeph  a  prefent  of 
the  beft  things  of  the  land,  a  little  Balm, 
and  a  little  Dipfe,  (Gen.  xliii.  n,)  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  a  proof  that  the 
robb  of  grapes  was  in  ufe  very  anciently, 
for  honey,  properly  fo  called,  could  not  be 
fo  great  a  rarity  there,  he  thinks,  as  Dipfe 
.mult  be,  from  the  want  of  vineyards  in  A5- 
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gypt.  But  I  do  not  know  that  Jacob,  in 
choofing  that  prefent,  fixed  on  things  that 
were  moji  uncommon  in  iEgypt,  but  thofe 
that  were  thought  in  Canaan  valuable  things, 
and  proper  for  a  prefent  to  great  men.  Lake 
of  the  belt  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vefels9 
and  carry  down  the  man  a  prefent ,  are  the  pre- 
cife  words  of  the  Patriarch  :  now  it  appears 
from  the  paper  in  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa9 
the  honey  of  bees,  efpecially  one  fort  of  it, 
is  at  this  day  given  as  a  prefent  to  perfons 
of  the  great  eft  note ;  and  it  appears  from 
i  Kings  xiv.  3,  that  it  was  thought  a  proper 
I  prefent  anciently.  But  fetting  this  confider- 
ation  afide,  as  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the 
honey  of  grapes  in  fBgypt,  it  is  impoffible 
to  determine  which  was  moft  plentiful  in 
that  country,  in  thofe  times :  it  is  certain 
it  is  naturally  the  produce  of  woody  countries » 
and  iEgypt  is  not,  and,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  from  its  marfiiy  fituation,  never  was 
a  well-wooded  country -9  if  then  art  had  not 
interpoled  in  the  days  of  Jacob  to  make 
hives  for  the  bees,  and  they  had  honey  only 
from  hollow  trees ,  the  honey  of  bees  might 
be  as  great  a  rarity  in  fEgypt  as  the  honey 
of  grapes,  (for  they  had  fome  vineyards 
there  foon  after,  or  at  leaft  a  number  of 
vines,  Pf.  cv.  33,)  fuppofing  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor  this  infpiffated  juice  was  then  in  ufe,  which 
doth  not  appear  to  be  the  faft.  This  fort 
of  honey  then  ought  to  be  out  of  the  que- 
ftion. 

Vol,  L 
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The  honey  of  the  palm-tree,  or  of  dates, 
appears  to  be  more  ancient  :  for  Jofephus 
tells  us 6  it  was  copioufly  produced  about  Je¬ 
richo,  and  inferior ,  though  not  much,  to 
common  honey,  which  was  alfo  plentiful 
there.  The  much  older  writer  too  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Chronicles,  is  commonly  un- 
derftood  by  interpreters  to  mean  this  honey 
of  dates,  in  ch.  xxxi.  5,  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft  fruits  of  the  increafe  of  the 
field .  This  relation  of  jofephus  concerning 
this  fort  of  honey  differs  from  that  given  us  by 
Dr.  Shaw7,  according  to  whom,  it  has  a  more 
lufcious  fweetnefs  than  proper  honey,  and  is 
jo  efieemed  as  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  perfons  of 
better  fafnion  upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth 
or  circumcifion  of  a  child,  or  any  other  feaft 
or  good- day.  The  manner  alfo  in  which 
this  kind  of  honey  is  procured,  according 
to  his  account,  feems  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  country  and  age  of  Jofephus 
which  difference  may  be  the  caufe  that  the 
one  reckons  it  better,  and  the  other  worfe, 
than  the  honey  of  bees  ;  but  be  that  as  it 
will,  Jofephus  muff  be  fuppofed  to  give  the 
moil  authentic  account  of  the  Jewifh  palm- 
tree  honey,  and  of  the  efteem  it  had  in  that 
country. 

6  De  Bello  Jud.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Ed.  Iiav,  7  P.  143. 

8  The  people  of  Barbary,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  receive  the  fap  in  a  fort  of  bafon 
tiiey  have  fcooped  in  the  top  of  the  trunk ;  but  Jofephus 
feems  to  fuppofe  this  honey  was  got  by  prejfure. 

As 
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As  to  the  honey  of  reeds,  or,  in  other 
terms,  fugar ,  it  is  now  produced  ill  /Egypt ; 
and  the  green  reeds,  or  canes,  are  in  high 
efteem  there,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  who 
allures  us d,  the  people  of  that  country  eat 
great  quantities  of  them,  and  efteem  it  a 
great  dejfert :  he  adds,  that  they  frequently 
eat  their  bread,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
put  into  a  fort  of  fyrup  made  of  the  cane ; 
and  that,  befides  fome  coarfe  loaf-fugar,  and 
fome  fugar-candy,  they  make  fome  very  fine 
fugar,  which  they  fend  to  Conftantinople  to  the 
Grand  Seignior ,  and  make  it  only  for  that 
purpofe.  The  Croifade  writers IO,  in  like 
manner,  fpeak  of  thefe  reeds,  under  the 
name  of  Calamelli,  or  Canamelke,  as  grow¬ 
ing  in  thofe  times  near  Tyre,  and  other 
places  in  Syria.  From  thefe,  the  Archbilhop 
of  Tyre  tells  us,  fugar  is  produced,  a  moji 
precious  thing  for  human  ufe,  and  very  necel- 
fary  for  the  health  of  men ;  as  another  of 
thofe  authors  remarks,  that  it  is  looked  upon 
by  the  natives  of  that  country  as  a  delicacy , 
and  appears  to  the  tafte  to  exceed  the  honey¬ 
comb  in  Jweetnefs  and  healthjulnefs ,  adding, 
that  fome  fuppofe  it  was  the  fort  of  honey 
that  Jonathan,  the  fon  of  Saul,  found,  and 
tailed  of.  No  one,  I  believe,  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  that  laft  fentiment :  the  Canamelire  grow 
not  in  woods ;  nor  would  it  have  been  fo  na¬ 
il  tural,  if  they  had,  for  him  to  have  made  ufe 

9  Vol.  i.  p.  183,  204.  10  Gefia  Dei  per  Francos, 

;  p.  270,  304,  401,  835. 
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of  the  rod  in  his  hand,  for  the  taking  fome  of 
their  juice.  They  might,  however,  be  known 
to  David  and  to  Solomon,  or  what  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  them  :  not  that  we  are  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  they  grew  in  the  time  of  thofe 
princes  in  Judaea,  or  in  /Egypt,  or  in  Syria ; 
it  doth  not  appear  they  did  fo  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  Some  moderns,  it  has  been  faid, 
fuppofe  thofe  of  that  time  had  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  fugar ;  but  it  has  been  fhewn,  on 
the  contrary,  that  feveral  of  them  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it 11  :  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  fufficiently  appears,  by  the  imperfeft  ac¬ 
counts  of  thofe  very  authors,  that  the  plant 
did  not  at  that  time  grow  in  fo  near  and 
well-known  a  country  as  either  ./Egypt,  Sy¬ 
ria,  or  Judaea.  Diofcorides  the  Cilician, 
who  lived  a  little  time  after  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  in  a  paffage  cited  by  Dr.  Shaw  him- 
felf12,  exprefsly  mentions  fugar  as  a  thing 
he  was  acquainted  with,  but  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  India  and  Arabia  the  Happy  :  fup- 
pofing,  if  I  underftand  the  paffage  aright,  that 
fugar- canes  grew  in  this  Arabia,  where  fome- 
times  the  fugar  was  found  congealed  upon  the 
canes ;  but  that  manufactured  fugar  came  from 
India.  If  it  was  not  a  production  of  Judaea 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  it  never  was  in  the  ages  that  preceded 
his  :  it  was  too  delicate  a  thing  in  the  efteem 
of  the  Eftern  people  to  be  abandoned. 

11  Voy.  le  Didtionaire  des  Drogues,  par  Monf.  Lemery, 
Art.  Saccharum.  fZ  P.  339. 
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David  and  Solomon,  however ,  might  be 
acquainted  with  it.  We  are  to  remember 
they  were  mighty  princes,  greatly  revered 
by  foreign  nations,  and  their  influence  of 
great  extent ;  as  fuch  prefents  were  made 
them,  according  to  the  E after n  mode,  by  dis¬ 
tant  nations,  confifting  of  things  of  the  moft 
curious  kind,  fome  of  which  Judaea  never 
before  faw  :  “  And  fhe  gave  the  king,”  fays 
the  facred  hiftorian,  “  an  hundred  and 
“  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  fpices  great 
“  abundance,  and  precious  ftones  :  neither 
<c  was  there  any  fuch  fpice  as  the  queen  of 
“  Sheba  gave  king  Solomon,”  2  Chron.  ix.  9. 
Sugar,  in  fome  form  or  other,  might, 
along  with  thofe  other  things,  be  prefented 
to  Solomon,  and,  on  the  like  account,  by 
fome  nation  or  other  to  David  his  father, 
to  whom,  we  know,  many  great  prefents 
were  alfo  made,  1  Chron.  xviii ;  as  fine  jiigar 
is  at  this  day  fent  to  the  Grand  Seignior  by 
the  ^Egyptians,  and  honey  was  anciently  by 
Jacob,  as  one  of  the  beft  things  of  the  land 
he  inhabited,  to  a  vice-roy  of  Pharaoh. 

From  thefe  data ,  the  knowing  nothing 
anciently  of  the  honey  of  grapes,  the  honey 
of  dates  not  being  fo  good  as  proper  honey, 
and  fugar  much  better,  with  this,  that  fu- 
gar,  or  the  Canamellse,  might  be  known  to 
David  and  Solomon,  we  may  draw  fome proba~ 
^conclufions,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
words  rendered  by  our  tranflators  honey-co?nb . 
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Jagnar  is,  I  prefume,  the  honey-comb 
properly  fpeaking,  for  it  is  ufed  for  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  honey  in  the  wood. ,  into 
which  Jonathan  dipped  the  end  of  his  rod, 
it  being,  it  fhould  feem,  in  fome  hollow 
tree,  and  not  othervvife  to  be  come  at, 
i  Sam.  xiv.  27.  Nor  doth  its  being  ufed 
Cant.  v.  1,  “I  have  eaten  my  honey-comb 
“  with  my  honey/'  contradift  this  :  under- 
ftood  of  the  honey- comb  properly  fpeak¬ 
ing,  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa  may  furnifh 
us  with  a  comment  on  the  words ;  or  the 
Septuagint  tranflator  of  the  Canticles  may 
be  fuppofed  to  interpret  it,  who  thinks  it 
lignifies  bread  in  that  place,  bread,  we  are 
to  imagine  of  a  particular  kind,  fomewhat 
like  Dr.  Shaw’s  Bag-reah,  which  he  tells  us 12 
is  a  pan-cake  made  to  honey-comb,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  Ta-jen  with  foap  inftead  of  butter. 

Tzuph,  ufed  Prov.  xvi,  24,  and  Pf.  xix. 
10,  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  name  given  the  plant 
that  produces  one  of  the  other  kinds  of 
honey  :  and  when  I  confider  that  only  Da¬ 
vid  and  Solomon  fpeak  of  this ;  that  the 
P  film  ill  fuppofes  its  droppings  are  as  much 
preferable  to  honey,  as  refined  gold  to  un¬ 
refined  ;  and  compare  the  words  of  the  other 
facred  writer,  “  Pleafant  words  are  as  an 
“  honey-comb/’  or  as  the  honey-tzuph, 
*6  fweet  to  the  foul,  and  health  to  the 
((  bones/’  with  thofe  expreffions  of  William 
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the  Archbifhop  of  Tyre14,  “  It  produces 
“  canes,  from  whence  fugar  is  made,  one 
“  of  the  mojl  precious  things  in  the  world 
“  for  the  ufe  of  men,  and  extremely  ne- 
<c  celTary  for  their  health  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  thofe  two  paffages  fpeak, 
the  one  of  the  fugar  or  fyrup  of  that  plant, 
the  other  of  the  cane  itfelf. 

The  honey  of  dates,  which,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  bees,  is,  it  feems,  very 
pleafant,  is  left  to  anfwer  the  other  word, 
which  occurs  in  Prov.  v.  3,  ch.  xxiv.  13, 
ch.  xxvii.  7,  Cant.  iv.  1 1 .  Or  that  word 
may  be  applied  by  my  reader  to  any  of  the 
other  varieties  of  honey  he  may  meet  with, 
and  which  he  may  think  more  anfwerable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  that  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  paffages. 

Observation  XIX. 

[Among  the  varieties  made  by  our  Englifh 
potters,  one  fort,  of  a  particular  fhape,  is 
called  an  honey-pot; ;  the  ancient  Jewifh  pot¬ 
ters  feem  to  have  had  a  like  diftinftion  a- 
mong  them. 

Honey  is  a  thing  of  which  flies,  wafps, 
ants,  &c,  are  fo  fond,  that  they  muff  foon 
have  found  a  neceffity  of  taking  fome  parti¬ 
cular  care  to  guard  againft  their  depreda- 

14  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  835:.  Nutriat — Canamel- 
las,  unde  pr<zcioJijfima  1:  films  &  faluti  mortalium  neceffaria 
maxime,  confickur  zachara. 
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tions ;  and  muft  therefore  have  found  it 
requifite  to  make  the  vefiels,  defigned  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  honey,  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fhape,  whether  the  fame  with  that 
made  ufe  of  by  our  Englifh  potters,  or  not, 
is  of  no  confequence  to  us  to  determine. 

Bakbuk  feems  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
name  of  this  vefiel.  The  i  Kings  xiv.  3, 
fhows  it  was  a  vefiel  ufed  for  honey ;  as  Jer. 
xix.  1,  10,  11,  fliow  that  it  was  an  earthen 
vefiel. 

Our  translators  feern  to  have  been  unhap¬ 
py,  in  rendering  the  word  bakbuk  by  the  term 
bottle .  A  vefiel  with  a  fmall  mouth,  which 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  bottle,  is  not 
proper  for  a  fubftance  fo  glutinous,  and  fo 
apt  to  candy  as  honey :  whatever  kind  of 
vefiel  then  it  was,  it  certainly  was  not  a 
bottle.  At  the  fame  time  the  force  and 
livelinefs  of  the  image  is  extremely  im¬ 
paired  :  Go,  faid  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah,  get 
a  potter  s  earthen  honey-pot,  and  taking  of  the 
Ancients  of  the  people ,  and  of  the  Ancients  of 
the  Briefs ,  break  the  pot  in  their  fght ;  and 
fay  unto  them ,  thus  faith  the  Lord  of  Hofis , 
Even  fo  will  I  break  this  people  and  this  city, 
as  one  breaketh  a  potter  s  vef'el,  which  cannot 
be  made  whole  again ,  i.  e,  though  the  people  that 
dwelt  here  in  former  times  have  been  grateful 
to  me,  as  honey  is  to  men  *,  their  habitation 
fall  be  defroyed  totally ,  and  their  poferity  caft 
1  Gut  of  my  Jighi .  ] 

*  Prov.  24.  13.  Ezek,  16.  13.  Gen.  43.  11. 
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Observation  XX.  XV. 

St.  Jerome  *  reckons  wine,  liquamen,  fifh 
and  eggs  along  with  honey ,  in  his  catalogue  of 
delicacies.  Perhaps  then,  when  told  the 
difciples  gave  our  Lord  a  piece  of  a  broiled 
JiJh  and  of  an  honey- comb,  Luke  xxiv.  42, 
we,  who  have  been  ready  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  ftrange  afociation  of  difhes,  if  underftood 
of  proper  honey- comb,  and  not  of  a  fort  of 
bread,  have  fuffetfed  this  furprize  from  not 
entering  into  the  views  of  the  difciples.  They 
probably  not  attending  to  any  order, 

- fo  contrived  as  not  to  mix 

Taftes,  not  well  joined ,  in-elegant  ;  but  bring 

Tafte  after  tafte,  upheld  with  kindliejl  change  % 

as  Eve  did,  according  to  Milton,  but  only 
defigning  to  exprefs  their  great  veneration 
for  him,  by  fetting  before  him  the  mofl 
grateful 1  things  in  their  power,  leaving  it 
to  him  to  eat  of  which  he  pleafed. 

I  am  not  fure  that  there  was  no  view,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  delicacy  of  eggs ,  in  the 

1  In  Epitaphio  Paulas,  vol.  i,  p.  176.  1  Paradife 

Loft,  B.  5.  334 — 336.  *  So  the  Arabs  let  all 

they  have  before  their  guefts,  however  difcordant  their 
natures,  eggs,  honey,  curds,  &c,  that  every  one  may 
eat  as  he  likes.  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  125  &  128.  So 
Pilao,  broth ,  beam ,  four  cream,  and  honey ,  were  fet  before 
Egmont  and  Heyman  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Holy-Land.  „ 
Vol.  2.  p.  4.  Pilao,  difhes  of  meat ,  foup,  honey,  &c,  con- 
ftituted  an  entertainment  at  Tiberias,  p.  35. 


words 
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words  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xi.  11,  12,  where 
he  fpeaks  both  of  fifh  and  eggs.  It  may- 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  paffage,  if  we  underftand  it  as  figni- 
fying,  If  a  child  fhould  ajk  an  earthly  parent 
for  bread,  a  neceffary  of  life ,  he  will  not  deny 
him  what  is  neceffary  for  his  fupport ,  putting 
him  of  with  a  ftone  ;  and  if  he  fhould  afk  him 
for  a  fort  of  food  of  the  more  delicious  kind , 
a  fifh  or  an  egg,  he  will  not ,  we  may  affure 
ourf elves ,  give  his  child  what  is  hurtful ,  a  fer- 
pent  or  a  fcorpion  :  if  finful  men  then  will 
give  good  gifts  to  their  children ,  how  much  more 
will  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  neceflary 
and  the  more  extraordinary  gifts  of  his  fpirit 
to  them  that  flip  plicate  for  them  ?  not  giving 
up  to  hurtful  illufons  thofe  that  affectionately 
pray  for  the  hallowing  his  name ,  and  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom ,  which  petitions  involve  in  them 
the  afking  for  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
fpirit.  v.  20. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  view  of  our 
Lord,  it  is  certain  St.  Jerome  was  right  in 
putting  eggs  into  his  lift  of  Eaftern  delica¬ 
cies  4  :  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
meet  with  eggs  in  modern  entertainments 
there,  when  they  would  treat  perfons  in  the 
rnoft  refpedful  manner.  So  Dr.  Pocock  de- 
fcribes  a  very  grand  morning-collation,  given 

[4  Even  Plutarch  mentions  eggs ,  along  with  bread  made 
of  lifted  flour,  and  a  preparation  of  grain  unground,  as 
delicacies  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  his  book  de  Animi 
'Tranquillitate,  J 

in 
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in  fEgypt  to  a  perfon  of  didinftion,  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  bed  fort  of  bread,  made  with 
butter,  fried  eggs ,  honey ,  green  lalt  cheefe, 
olives,  and  feveral  other  fmail  things.  Vol.  i. 
p.  57.  He  mentions  alfo  eggs  very  often,  in 
the  accounts  he  gives  of  the  entertainments 
made  for  him  by  the  Sheiks  in  the  Holy- 
Land.  Agreeably  to  which  Monf.  d’Arvieux 
tells  us,  that  a  dipper,  prepared  by  the  pea-  - 
fants  of  a  village  near  Mount  Carmel,  for 
him  and  for  their  Governor ,  and  attended 
with  all  the  marks  of  refpeft  they  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  expreffing,  confided  of  wine,  fried 
jifhy  eggs ,  and  fome  other  things  5. 

It  mud  be  their  reputed  delicacy  alfo,  one 
would  imagine,  that  occafions  them  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  fent  to  perfons  of  figure  for 
prefents,  in  thofe  countries  :  fifty  eggs  be¬ 
ing  fent  at  one  time  to  the  Englifh  Conful 
whom  Pococke  attended  to  Cairo,  and  an 
hundred  at  another  6. 

Obser  VAT  ION  XXL  XVI. 

The  flefh  that  travellers  in  the  Ead  fre¬ 
quently  carry  along  with  their  other  provi  - 
dons,  is  ufually  potted,  in  order  to  preferve 
it  fit  for  ufe.  Dr.  Shaw  1  mentions  it  as 
part  of  the  provifion  he  made  for  his  journey 
to  Mount  Sinai,  which  commonly  is  not 
completed  under  two  months ;  nor  does  he 

5  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  29.  e  Travels  into  the 

Ead  by  Dr.  Pococke,  vol.  1.  p.  17.  1  Pref.  p.  n. 
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fpeak  of  any  other  fort  of  meat  which  he 
carried  with  him. 

In  feme  fuch  way,  doubtlefs,  was  the 
meat  prepared  that  Jofeph  fent  to  his  father 
for  his  viaticum,  when  he  was  to  come  into 
/Egypt,  Ten  affes  laclen  with  the  good  things  of 
/Egypt,  and  ten  foe- affes  laden  with  corn ,  and 
bread ,  and  meat,  for  his  father  by  the  way . 
But  meat  is  by  no  means  neceffary  for  an 
Eajlern  traveller ;  and  efpecially  for  fo  ffort 
a  journey  as  Jacob  had  to  take  ;  and  fill  lefs 
for  one  who  was  to  travel  with  confiderable 
quantities  of  cattle,  as  we  know  Jacob  did, 
Gen.  xlvi.  6,  32,  who,  confequently,  could 
kill  a  goat  or  a  kid,  a  fheep  or  a  lamb,  for 
himfelf  and  his  company,  whenever  he 
pleafed:  it  was  therefore,  in  confequence, 
rather  fent  as  a  piece  of  refpett,  and  as  a 
delicacy ;  and  fo  in  another  letter  of  St.  Je¬ 
rome’s,  that  father  fpeaks  of  potted  flelh  * 
in  this  light,  which  therefore  may  be  added 
to  his  preceding  catalogue  of  dainty  meats. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  in  thefe 
hot  countries  of  potting  flefh  for  keeping,  be- 
befides  that  of  contufion,  mentioned  by  St. 
St.  Jerome,  and  praftifed  in  our  country. 
Jones,  in  that  paper  of  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa2  3 
I  cited  in  a  preceding  Obfervation,  gives  us 
this  defcription  of  the  Moorifh  Elcholle4, 

2  Revera  non  poterat  Deus  conditum  ei  memm  mit- 
tere,  &  electos  cibos,  h  carnes  contufione  mutatas.  Ep. 

ad  Euftoch.  vol.  1.  p.  137.  3Vol.  3.  p.  388,  389. 

4 Or,  Alchol lea.  Phil.  TranE  Abr.vol.  3.  part  2.  ch.  3.  §  36. 

which 
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which  is  made  of  beef,  mutton,  or  camel’s 
flefh,  but  chiefly  beef,  and  which  “  they 
“  cut  all  in  long  flices,  fait  it  well,  and  let 
“  it  lie  twenty-hour  hours  in  the  pickle. 
“  They  then  remove  it  out  of  thofe  tubs, 
“  or  jars,  into  others  with  water ;  and  when 
“  it  has  lain  a  night,  they  take  it  out,  and 
“  put  it  on  ropes  in  the  fun  and  air  to  dry ; 
“  when  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  hard, 
“  they  cut  it  into  pieces  of  two  or  three 
“  inches  long,  and  throw  it  into  a  pan,  or 
“  cauldron,  which  is  ready,  with  boiling 
“  oil  and  fuet  fufficient  to  hold  it,  where  it 
“  boils  till  it  be  very  clear  and  red,  if  one 
“  cuts  it,  which,  taken  out,  they  fet  to 
“  drain :  when  all  is  thus  done,  it  Hands 
€€  to  cool,  and  jars  are  prepared  to  put  it 
“  up  in,  pouring  the  liquor  they  fried  it  in 
“  upon  it ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
“  cold,  they  flop  it  up  clofe.  It  will  keep 
44  two  years ;  it  will  be  hard,  and  the  hard- 
“  eft  they  look  on  to  be  beft  done.  This 
“  they  difti  up  cold,  fometimes  fried  with 
“  eggs  and  garlick,  fometimes  ftewed,  and 
lemon  fqueezed  on  it,  It  is  very  good 
“  any  way,  either  hot  or  cold.18 

Observation  XXII.  X 

I  do  not  know  whether  St.  Jerome  any 
where  fpeaks  of  wild  animals  as  delicacies  > 
but  it  fhould  feem  that  Ifaac  and  the  An¬ 
cients 


I 
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dents  thought  them  fo,  as  well  as  the  Mo-» 
derns.  What  Efau  catched  for  his  father,  I 
am  not  able  to  fay,  but  antelopes,  Shaw 
tells  us f,  abound  in  Syria,  Phoenice,  and 
the  Holy- Land  *  and  Ruflell  obferves,  that 
though  in  the  fporting  feafon  they  are  lean, 
yet  they  have  a  good  flavour,  and  in  fum- 
mer,  when  fat,  they  may  vie  even  with  our 
venifon  in  England  \ 

The  hunting  of  partridges  is  exprefsly 
mentioned  in  another  paflage  of  Scripture 2 ; 
and  the  account  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us,  of  the 
manner  of  doing  it  by  the  Arabs,  ought  to 
be  fet  down,  as  it  is  a  lively  comment  on 
that  Scripture,  which  is  not,  however,  taken 
notice  of  by  that  ingenious  author.  “  The 
Arabs  have  another,  though  a  more  labo- 
“  rious  method  of  catching  thefe  birds ;  for 
“  obferving  that  they  become  languid  and 
**  fatigued  after  they  have  been  hafily  put 
“  up  twice  or  thrice ,  they  immediately  run 
“  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down 
with  their  zerwattys,  or  bludgeons,  as  we 
fhould  call  themY’  It  was  precifely  in 
this  manner  Saul  hunted  David,  coming 
haftily  upon  him,  and  putting  him  up  from 
time  to  time,  in  hopes  he  fhould  at  length, 
by  frequent  repetitions  of  it,  be  able  to  de- 
ftroy  him. 

1  P.  347.'  2  P.  54.  3  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20. 

4  P.  236. 

Egmont 
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Egmont  and  Heyman  give  an  account5  of 
the  manner  of  taking  fnipes  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  very  much  like  the  Arab  way  of 
catching  partridges.  They  fay  that  if  the 
company  be  numerous  they  may  be  hunted 
on  horfeback,  as  they  are  then  never  fuffered 
to  reft,  till  they  are  fo  tired  that  you  may 
almoft  take  them  in  your  hand.  But  fnipes 
delight  in  watery  places.  David  therefore 
being  in  dry  deferts,  might  rather  mention 
the  partridge,  [of  which  there  are  more  fpe- 
cies  than  one  in  the  Eaft,  fome  of  which,  at 
ieaft,  haunt  mountainous  and  defert  places 6.] 


Observation  XXIII. 


XVIIL 


If  from  the  wild  we  proceed  to  the  tame 
animals,  I  would  obferve  that  the  Jhoulder  of 
a  lamb  is  thought  in  the  Eaft  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy. 

Abdolmelick  the  Chaliph  5,  upon  his  en¬ 
tering  into  Cufah,  made  a  fplendid  enter¬ 
tainment.  “  When  he  was  fat  down,  Am- 
“  rou,  the  fon  of  Hareth,  an  ancient  Mech- 
“  zumian,  came  in :  he  called  him  to  him, 
“  and  placing  him  by  him  upon  his  fofa, 
“  afked  him  what  meat  he  liked  beft  of  all  that 
“  ever  he  had  eaten.  The  old  Mechzumian 

5  Vol.  2.  p.  49,  50.  Thefe  fnipes  they  found  not  far 
from  St.  John  d’Acri.  They  mentioned  them  before  as 
found  in  great  numbers  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  p.  37. 

6  See  Egmont  &  Heyman,  vol.  2.  p.  17  1,  172,  244,  and 
Hadelquift,  p.  30.  *  See  Oekley’s  Hill,  of  the 

Saracens,  vol,  2.  p.  277. 
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“  anfwered,  an  afs’s  neck  well  feafoned,  and 
“  well  roafted.  You  do  nothing,  fays  Ab- 
“  dolmelick ;  what  fay  you  to  a  leg  or  a 
“  jhoulder  of  a  fucking  lamb,  well  roafted, 
“  and  covered  over  with  butter  and  milk 
The  hiftory  adds,  that  while  he  was  at  flip¬ 
per,  he  faid.  How  fweetly  we  live,  if  a 
fhadow  would  laft !  This  prince  then  thought 
the  jhoulder  of  a  fucking  lamb  one  of  the 
moft  exquifite  of  difhes  ;  and  what  he  fays 
explaineth  Samuel’s  ordering  it  to  be  referved 
for  the  future  king  of  Ifrael,  i  Sam.  ix.  24, 
as  well  as  what  that  was  which  was  upon  it, 
the  butter  and  the  milk,  which  circum- 
ftance  the  facred  hiftorian  diftinftly  men¬ 
tions,  and  which  an  European  reader  is  apt 
to  wonder  what  it  fhould  mean,  but  which 
added  fo  much  to  the  delicacy  of  the  meat, 
that  an  Tdaftern  prince ,  as  well  as  an  Eaflern 
author ,  was  led  diftinftly  to  mention  it. 

This,  and  a  number  of  the  other  obferva- 
tions  I  have  been  making,  may  be  thought 
of  no  great  confequence,  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  they  are ;  but  they  may  prevent  fome 
improprieties  which  cannot  but  be  difagree- 
able  to  fo  curious  and  accurate  an  age  as 
this.  Who,  that  has  read  the  hiftory  of 
Adolmelick,  can  read,  without  pain,  the 
description  that  is  given  us  of  this  tranf- 
aftion  of  Samuel’s  life,  by  fo  confiderable  $ 
prelate  as  Archbifhop  Bramhall,  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  place,  on  a  remarkable  occafion,  and 

before 
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before  a great  audience  *  ?  “  When  Saul  was 

to  be  inaugurated  king  by  Samuel,  he  Jet 
“  nothing  before  him  but  a  jhoulder ,  I  Sam.  ix, 
“  a  mean  difh  for  a  royal  entertainment.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Abdolmelick,  he  could  not  have 
fet  a  more  delicious  one  before  him.  The 
Archbifhop  goes  on  to  remark,  that  fome 
found  a  myftery  in  this  difh,  which  he  fays 
they  might  better  have  called  an  allegory, 
containing  fome  inftruftion  for  a  prince  re¬ 
lating  to  government.  This,  as  will  appear 
to  thofe  that  fhall  take  the  pains  to  perule 
the  palfage,  is  built  on  the  fuppolition,  that 
the  breaft  is  what  is  meant  by  the  facred 
hiftorian,  when,  along  with  the  fhoulder, 
he  mentions  that  which  was  upon  it :  a  com- 
|  mon  fuppolition  this,  but,  it  fhould  feem, 
a  falfe  one. 

Observation  XXIVk 

[Amos  reckons  fat  lambs  among  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  the  Ifraelites 1 ;  and  it  feems  thefe 
creatures  are  in  the  Eaffc  extremely  delicious . 

The  laft  Obfervation  related  to  the  jhoul- 
der  of  a  lamb;  this  relates  to  their  whole  bodies » 
It  takes  in  kids  alfo. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  manufcript  note 
on  Amos  vi.  4,  exprelles  himfelf  in  very 
ftrong  terms  on  the  delicioufnefs  of  thefe 

*  At  York-Minrter,  before  his  Excellency  the  Marquis 
of  Newcaftle,  about  to  meet  the  Scotch  army.  1  Amos 

6.  4. 

Vo  L  *  I. 
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animals  in  the  Eaft.  He  tells  us,  that  there ,  in 
many  places ,  lambs  are  fpoken  of  as  a  fort  of 
food  exceffively  delicious .  T’hat  one  mujl  have 
eaten  of  them  in  fever al  places  of  Perfa ,  Media, 
and  Mefopotamia ,  and  of  their  kids,  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  moifture,  tafle ,  delicacy,  and 
fat  of  this  animal ;  and  as  the  Eafern  people 
are  no  friends  of  game,  nor  of  fifh,  nor  fowls, 
their  moft  delicious  food  is  the  lamb  and  the 

kid. . 

This  Obfervation  illufdrates  thofe  paffages 
that  fpeak  of  kids  as  ufed  by  them  for  deli¬ 
cious  repaid s,  and  prefents  * ;  as  well  as  thofe 
others  that  fpeak  of  their  feafting  on  lambs . 

It  alfo  gives  great  energy  to  our  apprehen- 
fions  of  what  is  meant,  when  the  Pfalmift 
talks  of  marrow  and fatnefs. ] 

XIX.  Observation  XXV. 

Ockley,  in  a  note  on  that  piece  of  hiftory 
concerning  Abdolmelick,  mentioned  in  the 
laid  Obfervation  but  one,  obferves  that  the 
Arabians  had  not  altered  their  cookery  fince 
Abraham's  time,  who  made  ufe  of  butter 
and  milk  when  he  entertained  the  angels, 
Gen.  xviii.  8.  The  fa£l  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  cuidoms  of  the  Arabs  are  not  1 

j 

altered  •,  but  this  circumftance  of  Ab- 
dolmelick's  entertainment,  compared  with 
Abraham's,  doth  not  prove  it ;  the  Pa¬ 
triarch’s  milk  and  butter  might  be  for  an- 

~  Judges  15.  1.  1  Sam.  16.  20..  Luke  15.  29. 

3  other 
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other  purpofe  :  the  above  mentioned  paffage 
of  Samuel’s  hiftory  is  much  more  certainly 
illuftrated  by  it.  However,  it  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  confider  that  patriarchal  collation  a 
little  diftinftly,  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  for  another  purpofe. 

Abraham  was  fitting  in  his  tent-door  in 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  three  men  prefented 
themfelves  to  him,  and  he  invited  them  to 
eat  with  him  ;  the  Angels  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  ;  upon  which  he  ordered  a  bead  to 
be  killed  for  their  repaft,  and  cakes  of  bread 
to  be  made.  This  in  a  family  like  that  of 
Abraham,  who  lived  like  a  prince  in  that 
country,  appears  to  us  very  extraordinary  : 
we  are  ready  to  imagine  this  great  Emir 
fhould  have  had  a  variety  of  eatables  ready 
killed  for  his  own  table,  and  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  fuch  ft  rangers  as  he  fhould 
think  fit  to  invite  to  eat  with  him.  A  calf, 
however,  is  killed,  and  prefented  to  thefe 
ftrangers,  with  butter  and  milk.  This  is  the 
ftory  :  was  the  butter  melted  in  the  milk, 
and  poured  over  this  meat,  like  the  fauce  of 
Abdolmelick’s  lamb  ?  or  was  butter  let  upon 
the  table  as  one  diftinft  diflh,  and  milk  as  a 
fecond,  to  attend  on  the  calf,  the  principal 
part  of  the  collation  ? 

A  paffage  from  la  Roque’s  account,  of  the 
journey  of  Monk  d’Arvieux  to  the  camp  of 
the  great  Emir x,  will  fliew,  that  Ockley’s 
thought  is  not  fo  certain  as  he  feems  to 

3  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  124 — 129. 

Y  2 
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have  imagined.  This  account  of  la  Roque’s 
defcribes  firft  the  hofpitality  of  thofe  Arabs 
that  live  in  a  camp,  as  Abraham  did ;  and 
then  of  thofe  villages  that  depend  upon 
them,  and  are  under  their  direction  :  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  the  fame  in  both,  and  the 
only  reafon  why  I  cite  the  account  that  he 
gives  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  Arabs  in  their 
villages ,  is,  becaufe  it  is  more  large  and  di- 
ftinft.  It  is  as  follows. 

“  When  ftrangers  enter  a  village,  where 
they  know  no  body,  they  enquire  for  the 
“  Menzil2,  and  defire  to  fpeak  with  the 
“  Cheikh,  who  is  as  the  Lord  of  it ,  or  at 
“  leaft  reprefents  his  perfon,  and  the  body 
“  of  the  community  :  after  faluting  him, 
they  fignify  their  want  of  a  dinner,  or  of 
“  fupping  and  lodging  in  the  village.  The 
“  Cheikh  fays,  they  are  welcome,  and  that 
€‘  they  could  not  do  him  a  greater  pleafure . 

He  then  marches  at  the  head  of  the 
“  ftrangers,  and  condutts  them  to  the  Men- 
zil,  where  alfo  they  may  alight  at  once 
££  if  the  Cheikh  is  not  at  home,  and  afk  for 
<£  every  thing  they  want.  But  they  feldom 
££  have  occafion  for  all  this,  for  as  foon  as 
*'£  the  people  of  the  village  fee  any  ftrangers 
££  coming,  they  inform  the  Cheikh  of  it, 
who  goes  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by 
fome  peafants,  or  by  fome  of  his  do- 

1  The  Menzil  fignifies  the  place  deftined  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  ftrangers,  and  often  a  lower  apartment  of  the 
Cheikh’s  houfe, 

c< 
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t€  meftics,  and  having  faluted  them,  afks  if 
“  they  would  dine  in  the  village,  or  whether 
“  they  choofe  to  ftay  the  whole  night  there : 
“  if  they  anfwer  that  they  would  only  eat  a 
€c  morfel  and  go  forward,  and  that  they 
“  choofe  to  ftay  under  fome  tree  a  little  out 
“  of  the  village,  the  Cheikh  goes,  or  fends 
€€  his  people  into  the  village,  to  caufe  a  col- 
“  lation  to  be  brought,  and  in  a  little  time 
“  they  return  with  eggs,  butter ,  curds,  ho- 
(e  ney,  olives,  fruit  freflh  or  dried,  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  feafon,  when  they  have  not 
“  time  to  cook  any  meat.”  He  afterwards 
tells  us,  that  if  it  is  evening,  and  the  ftrangers 
would  lodge  in  the  village,  that  the  women 
belonging  to  the  Cheikh’s  houfe  having  ob- 
ferved  the  number  of  the  guefts,  “  never 
“  fail  to  caufe  fowls,  fheep,  lambs,  or  a 
“  calf  to  be  killed ,  according  to  the  quantity 
“  of  meat  which  will  be  wanted  for  the  en- 
“  tertainment  of  the  guefts,  and  of  thofe  that 
“  are  to  bear  them  company  ;  and  quickly 
“  make  it  into  foup,  roaft  it,  and  form 
“  out  of  it  many  other  ragouts  after  their 
“  way,  which  they  fend  to  the  Menzil  by 
“  the  Cheikh’s  fervants,  in  wooden  bowls, 
“  which  they  place  on  a  great  round  ftraw 
“  mat,  that  ufually  ferves  them  for  a  table. 
“  — Thefe  dilhes  being  fet  in  order,  with 
“  many  others ,  in  which  are  eggs,  cheefe, 
fruit,  fallad,  four  curdled  milky  olives,  and 
“  all  that  they  have  to  treat  their  guefts 
with,  which  they  fet  before  them  at  once, 
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£6  that  every  one  may  eat  as  he  likes ;  the 
“  Cheikh  begs  of  the  ftrangers  to  fit  round 
“  the  mat,  he  himfelf  fitting  down  with 
“  them  h  together  with  the  other  peafants 
**  offafiiion  belonging  to  the  village,  in  or- 

der  to  do  them  honour— They  make  no 

ufe  of  knives  at  table,  the  meat  being  all 
**  cut  into  little  bits.” 

We  fee  here  Abraham's  hofpitality,  and 
his  manner  of  receiving  his  guefts  under  a 
tree .  We  fee  too  in  what  manner  the  Arabs 
now  prefent  butter  and  milk  on  fuch  occa- 
fions ;  and  if  there  is  no  alteration  in  their 
cuftoms,  Abraham  prefented  them  as  dijlinSt 
dijhes ,  blitter  and  four  curdled  milk  being 
particularly  mentioned  among  the  difhes  they 
prefent  alone,  when  they  have  no  time  to 
drefs  meat,  and  which  they  fet  upon  the  table 
as  fide  or  additional  difhes,  when  they  have. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  butter  and  milk 
was  poured  over  the  difh  that  was  fo  deli¬ 
cious  to  the  palate  of  Abdolmelick,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  read,  that  they  pour 

[3  Dandini  allures  us,  that  among  the  Maronites,  if  any 
one  eats  in  another  s  houfe ,  ’tis  the  mafter  of  the  houle  that 
waits?  and  ferves  every  one  with  his  glafs ,  fo  that  he  has  no 
manner  of  repofe  at  the  table ,  chap.  11.  What  Abraham 
did,  Gen  18.  8,  if  our  translation  be  juft,  feetns  more  to 
refemble  this  pradlice  of  the  Maronites,  than  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Arabs  :  hut  it  is  not  impoifible,  that 
what  Dandini  obferves  might  be  a  compliment  to  him  as 
Nuncio ,  not  the  common  cuftom  ;  and  Abraham’s  atti¬ 
tude  may  be  intended  to  exprefs  the  extreme  reverence  with 
which  he  treated  the  Angels.] 
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I  it  over  thofe  fmall  roafted  bits  of  meat  which 
the  Arabs  prefent  to  ftrangers. 

La  Roque’s  account  of  them  in  a  follow¬ 
ing  chapter 4  is,  that  the  Arabs  feldoni  eat 
roafted  meat ;  that  fometimes,  at  the  Emirs, 
they  roaft  lambs  and  kids  whole,  (not  goats 
as  the  Englifti  tranflation  renders  it;)  and  as 
for  mutton  or  beef,  they  cut  it  into  fmall 
pieces,  about  the  hignefs  of  a  walnut ,  fait  and 
pepper  them,  then,  having  put  them  on  iron 
Ikewers  of  a  foot  long,  they  roaft  them  over 
a  fmall  charcoal  fire,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
chopped  onion .  Le  Bruyn  mentions  the  onion 
ufed  by  the  Eaftern  people  in  roafting  their 
beef,  and  fays  they  cut  the  meat  into  little 
bits,  flicking  them  on  a  little  fpit,  with  a 
flice  of  onion  between  each,  which  renders 
them  extremely  delicate 5 .  RufTell  fpeaks  of 
the  roafting  meat  in  thefe  little  bits  as  the 
common  way  at  Aleppo ;  and  Pococke  in 
4£gypt,  where  they  are  called  Cabobs. 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  A- 
braham  came  to  think  of  killing  a  calf,  for 
the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  that  only  pro- 
pofed  to  flop  for  a  fhort  refrefhment ;  but  the 
cuftom  of  roafting  and  feething  meat  in  very 
fmall  pieces,  made  it  appear  a  much  more 
practicable  thing  to  Abraham,  than  it  may 
have  done  to  us  when  we  have  read  the 
pafiage. 

The  Arabs  however  do  not  do  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  often  in  fuch  cafes  content  them- 
4  Chap.  14.  s  Tom.  1.  p.  427. 
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felves  with  prefenting  to  their  guefts  a  cqlcj. 
collation  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  often  kill  a  calf 
in  thofe  countries,  the  Turks  efteeming  it  a 
folly,  and  indeed  a  fin,  according  to  Maillet6* 
to  kill  an  animal  fo  fmall,  which  may  be  at 
its  full  growth  of  fuch  value  :  both  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  prove  the  great  liberality 
of  Abraham. 

We  have  had  occafion  before  to  remark7, 
that  the  Baftern  people  bake  their  bread  as 
they  want  it :  this  account  teaches  us  that 
they  kill  their  cattle  in  like  manner,  juft  be¬ 
fore  they  eat  them,  the  ftrangers  arriving 
before  the  creatures  die  that  are  to  afford 
them  food.  That  old  Puritan  author  was 
very  unlucky  therefore,  in  his  declamation 
againft  the  plentiful  way  of  living  of  our 
Englifh  bifhops,  in  citing  Ahimelech’s  being 
without  any  other  bread  than  the  fhew- bread, 
when  David  alked  him  for  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  of  provifions.  Abraham  was  without 
bread  or  meat  when  thefe  vifitants  came  to 
him,  yet  Abraham  was  very  rich,  long  be¬ 
fore  this,  in  cattle,  in  filver,  and  in  gold. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.)  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  merely  that  occafioned  this. 

This  obfervation  then  teaches  us,  that  it 
is  moft  probable  that  Gckley’s  account  of  the 
butter  and  milk  Abraham  prefented  to  the 
Angels  is  wrong ;  and  it  gives  the  reader  an 
account  of  the  fmall  pieces  in  which  the 
Eaftern  people  flew  and  roaft  their  meat, 
9  Let.  9.  7  Under  Obfervation  3. 

which 
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which  is  fuppofed  in  this  ftory  concerning 
the  Patriarch, 

Observation  XXVI, 

^//  roafted  meat  is  a  delicacy  among  the 
Arabs,  and  rarely  eaten  by  them,  according 
to  la  Roque ;  Jlewed  meat  alfo  is,  according 
to  him,  only  to  be  met  with  among  them 
at  feafts,  and  great  tables,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Princes  x,  and  confequently  a  delicacy  alfo  : 
the  common  diet  being  only  boiled  meat, 
with  rice-pottage  and  pilaw. 

This  is  agreeable  to  Dr.  Pococke’s  ac¬ 
count,  of  an  elegant  entertainment  he  met 
with  at  Baalbeck,  where  he  tells  us  they  had  ' 
for  fupper  a  roafted  fowl,  pilaw,  Jlewed 
meaty  with  the  foupy  &c  *  ;  and  of  a  grand 
fupper  prepared  for  a  great  man  of  iEgypt, 
where  he  was  prefent,  and  which  confifted, 
he  tells  us,  of  pilaw,  a  fmall  fheep  boiled 
whole,  a  lamb  roafted  in  the  fame  manner, 
roafted  fowls,  and  many  dijhes  of  jlewed  meat 
in  foupy  &c  3. 

This  foup  in  which  the  ftewed  meat  is 
brought  to  table,  or  fomething  very  much 
like  it,  was,  we  may  believe,  the  broth  that 
Gideon  prefented  to  the  Angel,  whom  he 
took  for  a  mere  mortal  meffenger  of  God. 
Many  a  reader  may  have  wondered  why  he 
fhould  bring  out  his  brothy  they  may  have 

?  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  197,  198,  *  Vol.  2,  p,  113. 
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been  ready  to  think  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  kept  that  within,  and  have  given 
it  to  the  poor  after  the  fuppofed  Prophet, 
whom  he  defir  ed  to  honour,  fhould  be  with¬ 
drawn,  but  thefe  paffages  explain  it :  the 
broth,  as  our  tranflators  exprefs  it,  was,  I 
imagine,  the  ftewed  favoury  meat  he  had  pre¬ 
pared,  with  fuch  fort  of  liquor  as  the  Eaftern 
people,  at  this  day,  bring  their  ftewed  meat  in, 
to  the  rrioft  elegant  and  honourable  tables. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  flejh  put 
into  the  bafket,  Judg.  vi.  19?  “  And 

“  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid, 
<c  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  Ephah  of 
flour:  the  flejh  he  put  in  a  bafket ,  and  he 
“  put  the  broth  in  a  pot ,  and  brought  it  out 
to  him  under  the  oak,  and  prefented  it.” 
The  preceding  quotations  certainly  do  not 
decypher  this  perfectly ;  but  I  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  there  is  a  paffage  in  Dr.  Shaw 
that  entirely  unravels  this  matter,  and  affords 
a  perfect  comment  on  this  text.  It  is  in  his 
preface4:  “  Befides  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a 
“  balket  of  figs,  raifins,  or  dates,  which 
e<r  upon  our  arrival  were  prefented  to  us,  to 
“  ftay  our  appetites,  the  mafter  of  the  tent 
“  where  we  lodged,  fetched  us  from  his  flock 
“  (according  to  the  number  of  our  company) 
a  kid  or  a  goat,  a  lamb  or  a  fheep,  half 
“  of  which  was  immediately  feet  bed  by  his 
“  wife,  and  ferved  up  with  cufcafooe ;  the 
“  refl  was  madekab-ab,  i.  e.  cut  into  pieces 
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4*  —and  roafted ;  which  we  referred  for  our 
“  breakfaft  or  dinner  next  day.” 

May  we  not  imagine  that  Gideon  prefent- 
ing  feme  flight  refrefhment  to  the  fuppofed 
Prophet,  according  to  the  prefent  Arab  mode, 
defired  him  to  ftay  till  he  could  provide  fome- 
thing  more  fubftantial  for  him  ;  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  killed  a  kid ,  feethed  part  of  it,  made 
kab-ab  of  another  part  of  it,  and  when  it 
was  ready,  brought  out  the  ftewed-meat  in  a 
pot9  with  unleavened  cakes  of  bread  which 
he  had  baked ;  and  the  kab-ab  in  a  bafket  for 
his  carrying  away  with  him,  and  ferving 
him  for  fome  after-repaft  in  his  journey  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to  the 
prefent  Arab  cuftoms,  or  a  more  eafy  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  text ;  nothing  more  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  carriage  of  the  referved  meat 
than  a  light  baiket,  fo  Thevenot  informs  us 
he  carried  his  ready-dreifed  meat  with  him 
in  a  maund 5. 

What  others  may  think  of  the  pafiage  I 
know  not,  but  I  never  could,  till  I  met  with 
thefe  remarks,  account  for  his  bringing  the 
meat  out  to  the  Angel  in  a  bajket . 

As  for  Gideon’s  leaving  the  fuppofed  Pro¬ 
phet  under  a  tree,  while  he  was  bufied  in  his 
houfe,  inftead  of  introducing  him  into  fome 
apartment  of  his  habitation,  and  bringing 
the  repaid  out  to  him  there,  we  have  feen 
fomething  of  it  under  the  lai?t  Obfervation  1 
I  would  here  add,  that  not  only  Arabs  that 

5  Part  1.  p.  162. 
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live  in  tents,  and  their  dependents,  pradlife 
it  ftill,  but  thofe  alfo  that  live  in  houfes,  as 
did  Gideon.  Dr.  Pococke  frequently  ob- 
ferved  it  among  the  Maronites,  and  was  fo 
{truck  with  this  conformity  of  theirs  to 
ancient  cuftoms,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
taking  particular  notice  of  it 6  :  Lay-men  of 
quality  and  Eccleftaftics,  the  Patriarch  and 
Bifliops,  as  well  as  poor  obfcure  Priefts,  thus 
treating  their  guefts  \ 

XXL  Observation  XXVII. 

Their  common  pottage  is  made  by  cutting 
their  meat  into  little  pieces,  and  boiling  them 
with  rice,  flour,  and  parfley,  all  which  is 
afterward  poured  into  a  proper  veffel.  This 
in  their  language  is  called  Chprba  L 

Parfley  is  ufed  in  this  Chorba,  and  a  great 
many  other  herbs  in  their  cookery.  Thefe 
are  not  always  gathered  out  of  gardens,  even 
by  thofe  that  live  in  a  more  fettled  way  than 
the  Arabs  :  for  Ruffell,  after  having  given  a 
long  account  of  the  garden-fluff*  at  Aleppo, 
tells  us,  that  befides  thofe  from  culture,  the 
fields  afford  buglofs,  mallow,  and  afparagus, 
which  they  ufe  as  pot-herbs,  befides  fome 
others  which  they  ufe  in  falads. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they 
have  fuch  a  number  of  gardens  about  Aleppo, 
and  will  take  off  all  wonder  from  the  ftory 

6  Vo!.  2.  p.  96.  7  P.  95,  96,  104.  1  Voy. 
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of  one’s  going  into  the  field,  to  gather  herbs, 
to  put  into  the  pottage  of  the  fons  of  the 
Prophets,  2  Kings  iv.  39,  in  a  time  when 
indeed  Ahab,  and  doubtlefs  feme  others,  had 
gardens  of  herbs ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  things  were  fo  brought  under  culture 
as  in  later  times. 

So  the  Mifnah,  a  book  relating  to  much 
later  times,  fpeaks  of  gathering  herbs  of  the 
field  to  fell  in  the  markets  \ 

Observation.  XX  VIII.  xxii. 

The  quantity  of  meat  in  this  pottage  is 
fmall :  and,  indeed,  they  eat  very  little  meat 
in  the  Eaft,  in  companion  of  what  we  do. 

Bread,  dibbs,  leban,  butter,  rice,  and  a 
“  very  little  mutton ,  make  the  chief  of  their 
ie  food  in  the  winter/’  Dr.  Ruffell  fays 
fpeaking  of  the  common  people  of  Aleppo ; 

“  as  rice,  bread,  cheefe,  and  fruit,  do  in  the 
“  fummer.” 

Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  like  account  of  the  ab- 
ftemioufnefs  of  the  Arabs a,  and  this  though 
they  have  fuch  numbers  of  cattle,  that  an 
Arab  tribe,  which  can  bring  but  three  or 
four  hundred  horfe  into  the  field,  lhali  be 
pofiefled  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  ca  ¬ 
mels,  and  triple  that  number  of  fheep  and 
black  cattle.  The  Arabs,  he  fays,  rarely 
diminilhing  their  flocks  by  ufing  them  for 
food,  but  living  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk, 

a  In  titulo  Shebiith.  *  P.  108.  a  P.  169. 
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butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  wool. 

The  reafon  of  this  fparingnefs  is  not  be- 
caufe  animal  food  is  not  agreeable  to  them; 
no !  Dr.  Ruflell  affures  us,  that  at  Aleppo 
they  that  can  afford  it,  and  dare  fhew  it,  are 
far  from  being  that  abftemious  people  many 
imagine  thofe  of  the  Eaft  to  be 3 :  it  arifes  then 
from  the  ftraitnefs  of  their  circumflances. 
And  though  the  Arabs  abound  in  cattle,  yet 
being  forced  to  draw  all  the  other  conve- 
niencies  of  life  from  the  profit  they  make  of 
them ,  they  kill  very  few  for  their  own  ufe . 
The  Ifraelites  were  in  much  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  great  ftrangers  to  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  their  patrimony  but  fmall,  as  they 
were  fo  numerous,  and  therefore  Solomon 
might,  with  great  propriety,  defcribe  a  ruin- 
oufly  expenfive  way  of  living  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  eating  of  flefh ,  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  which 
in  our  country  would  be  expreffed  in  a  very 
different  manner. 

A  dinner  however  on  herbs  alone  is  not 
what  the  ordinary  people  of  Aleppo  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  content  themfelves  with,  fparing  as 
their  way  of  living  maybe :  a  thought  that  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  Prov.  xv.  17,  where  the 
contraft  between  the  repafts  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  defigned  to  be  frongly  marked. 

3  P.  105. 
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Observation  XXIX.  xxnr. 

Thefe  circumftances  of  the  Ifraelites,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not,  in  any  wife ,  forbid  their  in¬ 
dulging  themfelves  in  eating  the  flefh  of 
wild  creatures ,  which  was  then  thought,  as  it 
is  now,  to  be,  much  of  it,  very  delicious : 
fince  the  cultivating  the  fmall  portion  of 
land,  that  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each,  could  by 
no  means  find  them  full  employment ;  and 
only  labour,  befides  time*  was  requifite  for 
the  catching  thofe  animals,  which,  when 
catched,  could  be  put  to  no  more  profitable 
ufe,  than  the  making  their  own  repafts  fo 
much  the  more  delicious.  It  is  for  this  rea~ 
fon,  I  apprehend,  that  Solomon  made  this 
an  injlance  of  diligence ,  Prov.  xii.  27,  which 
would  never  have  been  mentioned  as  fuch 
by  an  Englifh  author  in  our  times ;  but, 
agreeably  to  this  inftruftion  of  Solomon,  the 
prefent  Arabs  frequently  exercife  themfelves 
with  hunting  in  the  Holy-Land  \ 

There  is  fomething  particular  in  the  word 
ufed  in  this  paffage  of  Solomon,  it  is  not  the 
word  that  is  commonly  ufed  for  roafting, 
but  it  fignifies  rather  fingeing,  as  appears 
from  Dan.  iii.  27.  No  author,  I  think, 
gives  us  any  account  what  this  fhould  mean, 
underftood  in  this  fenfe.  Befides  wild-boars, 
antelopes,  and  hares,  which  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  d’Arvieux,  when  he  lpeaks  of 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p,  243. 
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the  Arabs  as  diverting  themfelves  with  hunt-* 
ing  in  the  Holy-Land,  Dr.  Shav'/  tells  us, 
all  kinds  of  game  are  found  in  great  plenty 
in  that  country  a ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
an  account  of  any  thing’s  being  prepared  for 
food  by  fmgeing,  that  is  taken  either  in  hunt¬ 
ing  or  hawking,  except  hares 3,  which  I 
have  indeed  fomewhere  read  of  as  drelfed, 
in  the  Eaft,  after  this  manner  :  an  hole  be¬ 
ing  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the  earth  fcoop- 
ed  out  of  it  laid  all  round  its  edge,  the  brufh- 
wood  with  which  it  is  filled  is  fet  on  fire,  the 
hare  is  thrown  unlkinned  into  the  hole,  and 
afterwards  covered  up  with  the  heated  earth 
that  was  laid  round  about  it,  where  it  con¬ 
tinues  till  it  is  thought  to  be  done  enough, 
and  then  being  brought  to  table,  fprinkled 
with  fait,  is  found  to  be  very  agreeable  food  4. 

But  if  Solomon  refers  to  this,  and  our 
tranflation  of  Lev.  xi.  6,  and  Dent.  xiv.  7, 
be  exa£t,  the  ancient  Ifraelites  were  not  near 
fo  fcrupulous  as  their  pofterity  have  been ; 
but  of  this  we  find  traces  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  hiftory  as  to  other  injunctions  of  their 
law.  They  may  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
18,  Ch.  xxxvi.  21,  and  more  evidently  ftill 
in  Neh.  viii.  17. 

a  P.  347.  3  Unlefs,  it  may  be,  hedge-hogs,  which, 

according  to  an  author  in  the  Mifcell.  Cur .  is  reckoned  a 
princely  dijh  in  Barbary,  and  which  he  fays  is  finged  after 
its  throat  is  cut,  and  its  fpines  cut  off.  Voi.  3.  p.389. 
But  this  animal  mull  have  been  as  unlawful  to  the  Jews  as 
an  hare,  4  Ruflell  gives  this  account,  p.  55. 


To 
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[To  thefe  obfervations,  relating  to  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  thelfraelites,  we  may  add  a  remark  from 
Haffelquift,  who  tells  us,  (p.  190,)  that  he  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  feeing  the  manner 
in  which  the  Arabians  hunt  the  Capra  Cervi- 
capra,  near  Nazareth,  in  Galilee.  An  Arab, 
mounting  a  fwift  courfer,  held  a  falcon  in 
his  hand,  which  he  let  loofe  when  he  faw  the 
animal  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  fal¬ 
con  attacked  it  from  time  to  time,  faftening 
its  talons  on  or  near  the  throat,  till  the  huntf- 
man  coming  up,  took  it  alive,  and  cut  it's 
throat ;  the  falcon  drinking  the  blood,  as  a 
reward  for  his  labour.  If  the  Ifraelites 
hunted  anciently  in  this  manner,  this  was 
another  point  in  which  they  were  not  very 
obfervant  of  the  law.  Perhaps  Mofes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  old  Arab  way  of  hunting,  might 
not  only  order  the  blood  to  be  let  out  of 
creatures  taken  in  hunting,  which  the  Arabs, 
in  this  cafe  at  leaf!:,  praftife,  but  that  it 
fhould  be  covered  with  duff,  and  not  given 
as  food  to  the  creatures  whofe  affiftance  was 
wont  to  be  ufed  in  hunting.] 

Observation  XXX. 

Dr.  Pococke  has  given  us  an  account  1  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Bey  of  Tunis  lived,  in 
1733  ;  not  that  his  way  of  living  differed 
from  that  of  other  Beys,  it  fhould  feein,  but 
merely  as  a  curiofity  he  could  prefent  his 

1  Vol.  1.  p.  266,  &c. 
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readers  with.  After  defcribing  fome  foups 
taken  by  him  in  the  morning,  he  tells  us, 
that  he  was  wont  to  dine  at  eleven ;  that 
the  grandees  fat  near  him  ;  that  when  they 
had  eaten,  others  fat  down,  and  the  poor 
took  away  what  was  left.  His  provisions 
were  twelve  fheep  every  day,  drefled  in  three 
different  manners — with  a  rice-pilaw — with 
oranges  and  eggs — and,  thirdly,  with  onions 
and  butter.  Befides  the  mutton,  there  was 
wont  to  be  cufcowfow,  which  they  eat  with 
the  broth ;  and  alfo  boiled  fifh  or  fowls,  with 
lemon  or  orange-fauce.  An  hour  before  fun- 
fet  they  eat  as  before. 

But,  befides  the  cnriofty  of  this  account, 
it  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  what  is  faid  in  the 
Scriptures  of  fome  eminent  perfonages,  and 
the  comparing  the  one  with  the  other  gives 
a  very  fenfibie  pleafure.  The  Bey  of  Tunis 
is  not  a  great  prince  ;  he  is,  however,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  confderabie  people  :  yet  Nehe- 
miah  feems  to  have  equalled  him  in  his  way 
of  living,  his  daily  provifion  being,  befides 
fowls,  fix  choice  fheep,  and  an  ox.  Beef 
is  not  now  much  reiifhed  by  the  Eaftern 
people  :  they  are  ready  to  think  it  a  coarfe 
kind  of  food  ;  and  Monf.  Maillet  obferves  \ 
that  the  great  people  of  /Egypt  would  think 
they  difhonoured  themfelves,  if  they  fhould 
have  it  ferved  up  on  their  tables  ;  and  that 
they  were  always  furprized  to  fee  it  at  his, 
who  was  the  representative  of  fo  great  a 

*  Lett.  ii.  p.  109,  and  Lett.  12.  p.  154. 
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prince  as  the  king  of  France.  According  to 
Dr.  Ruftell,  indeed,  there  begins  to  be  a 
change  at  Aleppo,  as  to  this  point,  among 
the  Chriftian  inhabitants  ;  but  the  reft  are 
are  ftill  averfe  to  beef.  That  mutton  is,  in 
the  Eaft,  the  favourite  meat ,  all  agree  ;  but 
it  appears,  from  many  pafiages  of  Scripture, 
that  beef  was,  anciently ,  in  high  efteem  in 
J udsea ;  and,  confequently,  the  having  an  ox 
every  day  was  no  meannefs  at  the  table  of  Ne- 
hemiah  \  And  as  to  abundance,  his  table  muft 
be  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
Tam  aware  that  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  the 
neat  cattle  of  Barbary  are  very  fmall,  and 
that  the  fatteft,  when  brought  from  the  ftall, 
weigh  no  more  than  five  or  fix  hundred 
pounds 4 :  however,  we  may  reckon  an  ox  to 
be  equivalent  to  fix  fiieep  at  leaft ;  and 
therefore,  that  Nehemiah  lived,  in  the  ru¬ 
ined  country  of  judsea,  with  a  fplendor  equal 
to  that  of  a  Bey  of  Tunis. 

The  friend  of  Dr.  Pococke,  from  whom 
he  had  his  account,  did  not,  it  fhould  feem, 
inform  him  what  number  of  perfons  lived 
from  the  Bey’s  table ;  but  Maillet  tells  us  s, 
that  a  fheep,  with  a  proper  proportion  of 

[3  Notwithftanding  the  degrading  view  in  v/hich  the  mo¬ 
dern  Eailern  people  look  upon  the  flefh  of  this  animal, 
Maillet  aflures  us,  that  it’s  tleih  is  admirable ,  efpecially  in 
that  feafon  when  the  meadows  are  covered  with  verdure. 
That  it  is  not  furpafled  by  that  of  the  oxen  of  Hungary, 
or  of  any  other  country.  It  has  this  excellence  alfo,  that 
it  is  extremely  nourilhing.  Lett.  9.  p.  27,]  4  P.  168. 

5  Lett.  xi.  p.  no. 
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rice,  and  confequently  of  bread,  will  fuffice 
threefcore  people  :  at  the  fame  rate  twelve 
fheep  then  will  ferve  feven  hundred  and 
twenty.  But  as  the  Bey  had  two  meals  a 
day,  of  much  the  fame  kind,  his  table,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  computation,  maintained,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  fifh  and  fowl,  near  four  hundred 
people.  This  calculation  agrees  very  well 
with  the  hiftory  of  Nehemiah,  which  telleth 
us,  that  he  entert^ned  thofe  that  came  to 
him  continually  from  the  heathen ;  befides 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Jew's  and  Rulers ; 
fome  of  thefe  had  attendants,  doubtlefs,  and 
his  own  fervants  muff  have  been  numerous ; 
could  they  in  the  whole  have  been  much 
fewer  than  four  hundred  perfons  ‘  ? 

But  it  is  to  be  thought  that  Eaftern  mag¬ 
nificence  has  rifen  much  higher  than  this. 
Nehemiah  and  a  Bey  of  Tunis  w-ere  much 
beneath  many  of  the  princes  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  private  no- 

[6  This  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Nehemiah,  concerning 
the  expenfe  of  his  table,  which  was  defrayed  out  of  his 
own  private  fortunes,  Nell.  5.  18,  clearly  explains  what 
the  excufe  means,  mentioned  If.  3.  7,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
bread  5  but  it  is  not  fo  clear  why  the  man  declined  being  a 
Ruler,  becaufe  he  had  no  quantity  of  clothing  by  him,  in 
which  the  Eaflern  treafures  anciently  very  much  confided. 
It  may  fignify,  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  equip  his 
attendants,  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  fervants  of  the  Great  in  the  Eaft  being  wont  to 
be  magnificently  dreffed  ;  or  it  may  mean,  that  he  had 
not  what  might  be  ufed  for  making  fuch  prefents  as  fuch  a 
ftation  would  require  him  to  make,  on  feveral  occafions. 
See  ch.  6.  Gbf.  30,  31.J 
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!  bles,  in  happier  times,  or  in  more  flourifh- 
ing  kingdoms,  have  greatly  exceeded  them  : 
fo  Maillet,  in  a  paiTage  1  fhall  prefently  cite 
from  him,  affirms,  that  the  great  lords  of 
fEgypt,  who  are  only  private  perfons,  gene¬ 
rally  keep  in  attendance  a  thoufand  or  twelve 
hundred  perfons. 

Solomon  was,  indifputably,  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  of  the  Jewifh  kings,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  his  retinue  was  very  numerous,  and 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  thefe  ^Egyptian  no¬ 
bles  of  Maillet :  What  is  faid,  1  Kings  xi. 

3,  puts  it  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt,  but 
t  the  data  are  hardly  fufficient  to  determine 
|  how  many  were  fed  from  his  table.  His 
j  provisions  for  a  day  were,  thirty  meafures  of 
1  fine  flour,  and  threefcore  of  meal,  ten  fat 
j  oxen,  twenty  out  of  the  paftures,  and  an 
i  hundred  fheep,  befides  venifon  and  fatted 
t  fowl  :  if  we  compare  the  abundance  of  his 
f  table  with  that  of  Nehemiah,  and  eftimate 
!  the  difference  by  the  fheep,  it  was  about 
I  feventeen  times  as  much ;  if  by  the  beef 
i  thirty  times  :  only  it  is  to  be  remembered, 

1  that  ten  only  of  Solomon  s  oxen  were  fatted, 
the  reft  being  out.  of  the  paftures ;  perhaps 
therefore  the  proportion  upon  the  whole 
might  be  as  twenty  to  one,  and  confequently, 
that  Solomon's  table  fed  about  eight  thou¬ 
fand  perfons  of  all  forts  \  wives,  minifters  of 

Z  3  ftate, 
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[7  Monf.  Voltaire’s  account  differs  very  much  from  this. 

In  his  Raifon  par  Alphabet,  under  the  article  Salomon,  he 
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ftate,  foreigners,  fervants,  and  (like  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  Nehemiah,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and 
the  Arab  Princes,)  the  poor. 

This  abundance,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  afterward  exceeded  in  iEgypt.  The 
royal  feafts  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Toulon 8,  or 
Mohammed  the  fon  of  Toulon,  Maillet  tells 
us 9,  from  the  Arabian  writers,  were  fo  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  feed  fourteen  thoufand  perfons, 
who  belonged  to  the  different  offices  of  his 
houfehold.  The  quintals  of  meaty  butter, 
fugar,  which  they  daily  employed  for  the 
paftry-work  alone,  of  which  thefe  hiftorians, 
he  fays,  give  an  exaft  lift,  were  fo  numerous 
as  to  appear  incredible.  So  alfo  does  the 
quantity  of  Jheep,  pnlletSy  pigeonsy  and  fpices, 
which  were  daily  confumed  in  cookery.  As 
to  oxen,  no  mention  was  made  of  them,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  had  elfewhere  obferved,  the  flefli 

tells  us,  cc  they  daily  ferved  up  for  the  dinner  and  fupper 
“  of  his  houfehold  fifty  oxen  and  an  hundred  fheep,  and 
“  fowl  and  game  in  proportion  ;  which  might  amount  to 
“  fixty  thoufand  pounds  vreight  of  meat  a  day.  A  very 
tc  plentiful  table  this  \”  The  Jewifh  Scriptures  fpeak  only 
of  thirty  oxen  a  day,  and  deicribe  ten  of  them  only  as 
highly  fatted,  i  Kings  4.  23  ;  the  authentic  documents 
from  whence  V oltaire  was  enabled  to  corredf  this  account, 
making  them  fifty,  as  well  as  the  proofs  we  are  to  fuppofe 
he  had,  of  the  gigantic  fize  of  the  animals  of  Solomon’s 
age,  are  fccrets  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  divulge.  It 
is  certain  from  Dr.  RufTell,  as  well  as  from  Shaw  and 
Mai1  let,  that  fifty  oxen,  allowing  him  right  in  that  point, 
many  of  them  not  very  fat,  would  not  weigh  the  half  of 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  in  our  times,  whatever  they  might 
do  in  the  Eaft  in  Solomon’s  days,]  8  He  lived  about 

nine  hundred  years  ago.  9  .Lett.  12.  154,  155. 
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of  that  animal  never  appears  in  iTgypt  on 
the  tables  of  people  of  figure.  He  goes  on 
to  inform  us,  that  the  tables  of  the  Turks  are 
not  delicate,  abundance  ferving  with  them 
inffead  of  delicacy ;  it  being  common  with 
them  to  have  the  remains  of  what  was  ferved 
up  for  the  ufe  of  a  great  Lord,  and  eight  or 
ten  perfons  of  his  family,  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  an  hundred  other  perfons,  who 
place  themfelves,  one  after  another,  on  the 
ground  about  the  table,  crofs-legged,  like 
taylors.  “  So  that  a  dozen  of  thefe  tables 
€*  in  different  parts  of  an  houfe,  and  ferved 
“  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  are  fufficient  for 
“  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  perfons,  that 
“  a  Bey,  or  other  great  Lord  of  this  coun- 
4€  try,  generally  keeps  in  attendance.” 

The  number  of  attendants  the  great  men 
of  the  Eafl:  affeft,  the  fuppofed  magnificence 
of  abundance  of  provifion,  and  the  charity 
in  the  cuftom  of  giving  what  remains  to  the 
poor,  all  confpired  to  make  the  quantity  of 
provifions  confumed  by  thefe  eminent  per- 
fonages,  both  of  more  ancient  and  of  more 
modern  times,  very  large. 

Ebn  Toulon,  as  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
table ,  furpaffed  all  the  other  Kings  of  JE- 
gypt,  ever  reckoned  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  Maillet 
exprefies  aftonifhment  at  it.  How  magni¬ 
ficent  then,  confidering  the  difference  of 
countries,  the  table  of  Solomon  !  With  what 
royal  fplendor  did  he  govern  Ifrael !  exceeded 
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only,  perhaps,  by  an  after-king  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  alway  looked  upon  as  very  opulent,  al¬ 
ways  affecting  fnperbnefs ,  but  far  furpaffing 
every  Jewifh  prince  in  grandeur,  every  con¬ 
temporary  King,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt. 

XXY.  Observation  XXXI. 

The  learned  are  undetermined  as  to  the 
fenfe  we  are  to  put  on  the  words  tranflated 
fatted  fowl,  in  the  account  that  is  given  us  of 
the  provilion  for  Solomon’s  table,  i  Kings  iv. 
23,  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  original  words 
not  being  certainly  known  ;  but  the  pullets 
and  the  pigeons  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Toulon 
explain,  without  doubt,  the  fowls  that  were 
prepared  for  Nehemiah,  thefe  only  being 
mentioned  by  Mailiet  in  his  account  of  the 
provifions  of  this  /Egyptian  Prince,  and 
thefe  being  the  chief  and  almoft  the  only  fowls 
that  are  mentioned  on  thefe  occafions  in  the 
Taft,  by  other  writers  h 

Fowls 


1  So  Fellow  tells  us,  the  provifions  prepared  for  his 
wedding-feaft,  befides  what  his  brother-in-law  gave,  were 
a  fat  bullock,  four  fheep,  two  dozen  of  large  fowls ,  twelve 
dozen  of  young  pigeons ,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  fine  flour,  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter,  befides 
honey,  fpices,  &c,  all  which,  his  wedding  holding  three 
days,  was  fairly  confumed,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
and  friendly  fatisfadtion.  (p.  73.)  So  though  Ruffed 
fpeaks  of  the  turkey,  goofe,  and  duck,  as  ufed  at  Aleppo 
for  food,  befides  the  hen-kind  and  pigeons,  and,  after 
mentioning .  water-hens,  water-rails,  wild-geefe,  wild- 

duck 
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Fowls  alfo  are  ftill  fent  in  the  Holy-Land 
by  the  people  to  their  great  men,  for  the  ufe 
of  their  tables.  So  when  the  Emir  Dervich 
happened  to  come  to  Tartoura,  and  was  dif- 
pofed  to  pafs  the  night  in  its  neighbourhood, 
d’Arvieux,  who  was  with  him,  obferved  that 
nothing  was  more  eafy  than  the  obeying  his 
orders,  when  he  directed  a  fupper  to  be  got 
ready  for  him,  all  people  at  Tartoura  being 
forward  to  bring  him  prefents  of  meat,  pouL 
try ,  game,  fruit,  and  coffee.  Voy.  dans  la 
Pal.  p.  67. 

The  villages  of  ./Egypt,  Dr.  Pococke 
found1,  are  wont  to  fend  in  like  manner 
provifions  to  their  great  men  when  they  tra- 

duck  and  mallard,  feveral  kinds  of  widgeon,  coots,  fpoon- 
bills,  and  teal,  adds,  with  which  the  the  tables  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  plentifully  fupplied,  and  Come  eaten  by  the  na¬ 
tives  in  winter  (p.  63,  64,]  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
obferved  any  of  them  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Pocoke,  or 
other  writers  that  give  us  an  account  of  the  Eaftern  colla¬ 
tions  they  were  prefent  at.  [It  may  not,  however,  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  according  to  Albertus  Aquenfis, 
(Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  285,)  an  Eaftern  Patriarch 
fent  to  Godfrey,  afterwards  King  of  jerufalem,  and  the 
other  Princes  that  befieged  that  city,  befides  pomegranates 
and  rich  wine,  fatted  peacocks.  The  curious  will  do  well 
to  conftder,  whether  the  fatted  barburim  of  Solomon  mean 
fowls  of  this  fort ;  and  whether  the  term  may  be  fuppofed 
to  give  any  intimation  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
W'ere  originally  brought.  D’Herbelot  mentions  two  differ¬ 
ent  countries  called  Barbary  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  the 
one  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  commonly  known 
by  that  name  ;  the  other,  which  he  calls  the  Ethiopic 
Barbary ,  lies  on  the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  between  the  Red- 
Sea  and  Mozambique,  near  a  gulf  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Sinus  Barbarians.]  2  Vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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vel,  for  he  obferved,  that  thofe  villages  that 
happened  to  be  neared  the  place  where  the 
Governor  of  Faiume  flopped,  in  whofe  com¬ 
pany  he  travelled,  ufed  to  fend  a  fapper  for 
him  and  his  attendants.  Prefents  of  the 
like  kind,  or  rather  regular  contributions  of 
this  fort,  is  undoubtedly  what  Nehemiah 
refers  to,  when  he  fays  of  his  predeceffors, 
that  they  had  been  chargeable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  had  taken  of  them  bread  and  wine , 
befides  fhekels  of  filver ;  whereas  he  kept  as 
bountiful  a  table  as  any  of  them  at  his  own 
expenfe,  and  then  mentions  the  ox,  the  fix 
fheep,  the  fowls,  and  the  wine. 

xxv!.  Observation  XXXII. 

As  the  Arabs  ferve  up  all  at  once  the 
things  they  intend  for  their  guefts  *,  fo  Olea- 
rius  gives  us  to  underhand  it  is  alfo  the  Per- 
fian  cuflom,  and  that  the  viands  are  diflri- 
buted  by  a  domeftic,  who  takes  portions  of 
divers  forts  out  of  the  large  difhes  in  which 
they  are  feverally  ferved  up,  and  lays  four 
or  five  different  kinds  of  meat  in  one  fmalier 
difh ;  thefe  are  fet,  furnifhed  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  before  thofe  whom  they  entertain  :  one 
of  thefe  fmalier  difhes  being  placed  before 
two  perfons  only,  or  at  moil  three  \  1  he 

fame  praflice  obtains,  he  tells  us,  at  the 
royal  table  itfelf  k 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  128.  4  P.472. 
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This  is  not  the  cuftom  at  Aleppo.  There, 
among  the  great,  the  feveral  difhes  are 
brought  in  one  by  one ,  according  to  Dr.  Ruf- 
fell+,  the  company  eating  a  little  of  each, 
after  which  they  are  removed s.  The  modem 
managements  of  the  Eaftern  people  then,  in 
their  entertainments,  are  not  fimiiar ;  they 
might  not  be  fo  anciently.  May  we  not 
then  fuppofe,  that  the  ancient  /Egyptians 
treated  their  guefts  in  a  manner  a  good  deal 
refembling  the  way  of  the  modern  Perfians  ? 
What  elfe  was  the  honour  done  to  Benja¬ 
min,  in  making  his  mefs  five  times  larger 
than  thofe  of  his  brethren  f  Gen.  xliii.  34. 
Each  man  had,  doubtlefs,  enough,  and  to 
fpare,  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
perfon  that  entertained  them,  and  the  having 
five  times  more  than  the  reft  could  have  been 
of  no  advantage  to  him 6,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
enough  was  fet  before  him  of  each  fort  of 
provifion  for  his  complete  repaft,  in  cafe  he 
ftiould  prefer  any  one  to  the  reft;  or  elfe 
that  a  much  greater  variety  was  fet  before 
him  than  before  his  brethren,  ten  or  fifteen 
different  things  being  placed  before  him,  it 

4  P.  105.  5  Egmont  and  Heyman  obferved  the 

fame  thing,  in  an  entertainment  given  the  Englhh  Ambaf- 
fador  by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  a  plain  near  Conftantinople  ; 
after  the  firft  courfe  was  removed,  thirty  difhes  of  roafted 
fowls,  partridges,  &c,  were  fuccejjively  ferved  up.  Vol.  1. 
p.  218.  [6  What  is  added  to  this  Obfervation,  in  this 

fecond  edition,  will  however  fhew  that  Sir  J.  Chardin  ap¬ 
prehends  this  is  what  was  meant. 


may 
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may  be,  while  two  or  three  only  were  fet  be¬ 
fore  the  other  7. 

-  Every  circumftance  of  this  old  ^Egyptian 
entertainment  feems  to  agree  with  Olearius’s 
account  of  the  Perfian,  and,  in  particular, 
their  being  placed  in  a  row  on  one  fide  of 
the  room,  none  being  oppofite  to  them ; 
which  Olearius  remarks  in  his  account,  and 
which,  with  a  diftinct  difh  being  placed  be¬ 
fore  each  of  them  with  different  kinds  of  food, 
feems  to  have  been  what  occafioned  that  mar¬ 
velling  the  facred  hiflorian  mentions,  Gen. 
xliii.  33,  rather  than  any  thing  elfe ;  they 
being  wont,  in  Head  of  this  variety,  folem- 
nity,  and  order,  to  eat  in  a  confufed  hud¬ 
dled  way  of  one  fingle  difh,  a  good  deal, 
we  may  believe,  like  thofe  Arabs  dining  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  le  Bruyn  :  “  They  fat  on  the 
“  ground,”  fays  he,  “  and  had  in  the 
middle  of  them  a  large  wooden  difh  of 
“  milk,  into  which  they  dipped  by  turns 
tc  their  hands,  fupping  the  milk  afterwards 
out  of  them  8”.  Such  a  contrail  between 

7  This  would  be  agreeable  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  chap¬ 
lain’s  account  of  a  great  entertainment  at  which  he  was 
prefent  in  India.  The  Amhajfador ,  he  tells  us,  had  more 
dijhes  by  ten ,  and  he  lefs  by  ten ,  than  their  entertainer  had , 
(who  was  the  Great  Mogul’s  brother-in-law,)  yet  that  he 
(the  chaplain)  himfelf  had  for  his  part  fifty ,  p.  408.  Here 
we  fee  the  diftindtion  made  by  the  number  of  difhes  fet  be¬ 
fore  each.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himfelf,  which  is  the 
moft  natural  fenfe  to  put  on  the  account  of  the  facred  hifto¬ 
rian,  thatAfofeph’s  mefs  was  five  times  as  much  as  any  of 
his  brethren’s.]  8  Tom.  1.  p.  586. 
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this  folemnity  and  order,  (being  bidden  to 
fit  down  according  to  their  age,)  and  their 
common  confufed  way  of  eating ;  and  be¬ 
tween  this  variety  and  fumptuoufnefs,  and 
their  mean  repafts  ;  was  enough  to  produce 
aftonifhment,  and  much  more  eafily  accounts 
for  it,  than  the  fuppoJing  Jofeph  ranged 
them  in  order,  and  that  his  brethren  ima¬ 
gined  he  did  it  by  divination,  as  fome  com¬ 
mentators  have  done9. 

[Sir  J.  Chardin  has  a  note  on  this  account 
of  Jofeph’s  entertainment,  which  will  be  an 
agreeable  addition  to  what  I  have  been  fay¬ 
ing,  as  it  confirms  and  enlarges  the  account  1 
before  gave.  I fee ,  in  thefie  verfes ,  fays  his  MS, 
many  cufioms ,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofie  gene¬ 
rally  pr atlfied  thrqugh  all  the  La  fit.  I  hey  do 
not  in  common  make  ufe  of  a  table ,  or  chairs  ; 
the  floors  of  the  houfies  are  covered  with  mats, 
pieces  of  felt,  or  carpets .  Among  thofie  that  are 
any  thing  rich  there  are ,  befiid.es,  embroidered  or 
fiitched  coverings  four  feet  broad ,  and  cifihions 
placed  againfl  the  wall  to  lean  upon .  All  thefie 
things  are  embroidered  with  gold ,  among  people 
of  quality.  When  the  provifions  are  fierved  up , 
they  fipread  a  cloth  whofie  breadth  and  length  is 
proportioned  to  the  hall  when  it  is  full  of  people , 
and  fmaller  when  there  are  fewer  perfions ;  at  the 
fame  time  they  ferve  up  the  provifions ,  beginning 
with  the  bread .  In  \ Turkey  all  eat  together , 
and  many  out  of  one  difih  -3  and  I  apprehend  the 
Lurks  do  not  confder  it  as  forbidden  and  unlaw - 

9  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc, 

4  ful 
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ful  to  eat  with  people  of  a  diff  erent  religion ,  &c ; 
but  it  is  otherwife  in  Perfia ,  in  Arabia ,  and  in 
the  Indies :  all  the  people  of  thefe  countries  abhor 
one  another  fo  much ,  ( except  the  Ghriflians,) 
that  they  would  think  themfelves  defiled ,  and 
made  impure ,  by  being  touched  by  people  of  a 
different  faith ,  or  by  eating  out  of  the  fame 
difb.  It  is  for  this  reafon ,  I  am  of  opinion , 
that  they  are  wont  to  ferve  up  every  one  s  food 
by  itfelfi  A  carver  parts  each  difh  ( which ,  he 
obferves  in  the  margin ,  is  Jet  before  the  mafier 
of  the  houfe ,  or  the  principal  gueft ,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall, )  into  as  many  portions ,  put 
into  different  plates,  as  there  are  people  to  eat , 
which  are  placed  before  them .  There  are  forne 

houfes  where  they  place  fever al  plates  in  large 
falvers ,  either  round,  long,  or  fquare,  and  they 
Jet  one  of  thefe  before  each  perfon,  or  before 
two  or  three  perfons ,  according  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  each  houfe .  The  great  men  of  the  fate 
are  always  ferved  by  themfelves,  (and  with 
greater  profufion,  the  margin  fays,  their  part 
of  each  kind  of  provifion  being  always  double, 
treble,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  each  kind  of 
meat,)  in  the  feafts  that  are  made  for  them . 
W e  now  fall  be  better  able  to  conceive  of  the 
order  of  the  feafi  fofeph  made  for  his  brethren : 
when  it  is  f aid  in  the  33^  verfe,  “  that  they 
4  4  fat  before  him,,,  it  Jignifies  that  fofeph  fat 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  his  brethren  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  fides .  As 
for  Benjamin’s  mefs  being  five  times  as  much 
as  any  of  his  brethren’s,  which  is  mentioned  in 

the 
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the  3  4 th  verfe ,  it  may  be  underfood  to  7nean  that 
he  had  jive  times  as  much  of  every  thmg  as  they  ; 
or  that  the  vefel  in  which  he  was  ferved  was 
fve  times  larger :  but  the  firft  notion  agrees  bejl 
with  the  cufloms  and  managements  of  the  Etifi. 

Observation  XXXIIL 

The  eating  at  courts  is  of  two  kinds  \  the 
one  public  and  folemn ,  the  other  private : 
might  not  the  intention  of  thofe  paffages, 
that  fpeak  of  a  right  to  eat  at  a  royal  table, 
be  to  point  out  a  right  to  a  feat  there  when 
the  repaid  was  public  and  folemn  ? 

Sir  John  Chardin  underftood  it  after  this 
manner.  So  when  dying  King  David  direfted 
his  fon  Solomon,  to  fhew  kindnefs  to  the  fons 
of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  and  to  let  them  be 
of  thole  that  jfhould  eat  at  his  table,  he  tells 
us,  in  a  note  in  his  MS,  that  this  was  to  be 
wider  food  of  the  Megelez  \  not  f  the  daily  and 
ordinary  repafs  there .  Now  at  thefe  Megelez , 
he  obferves,  many  perfons  have  a  right  to  a 
feat ,  others  have  a  right  there  from  fpecial 
grace,  and  extraordinarily .  In  this  pa f age  we 
are  to  underfiand  their  receiving  a  right  to  at¬ 
tend  at  thoje  times . 

He  underftands  2  Kings  xxv.  28,  29.  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner,  as  fignifying  Evil- Me- 
rodach s  placing  'jehoiakim  at  the  Megelez  be¬ 
fore  other  Princes.  Thus  in  his  Coronation  of 

1  This  word  occurs  feveral  times  in  his  coronation  of 
Solyman  III,  and  is  explained  as  fignifying  an  affembly  of 
Lords,  or  public  feafl. 

Solyman 
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Solyman  III.  he  defcribes  a  young  captive 
Tartar  Prince,  as  admitted  by  the  King  of 
Perfia  to  his  Megelez,  p.  116. 

This  notion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Da¬ 
vid’s  not  being  expefted  at  the  table  of  Saul 
till  the  day  of  the  new-moon,  and  his  being 
looked  for  then,  i  Sam.  xx.  25. 

To  which  I  would  add,  that  underftand- 
ing  things  after  this  manner  removes  embar- 
raffment  from  what  is  faid  concerning  Me- 
phibojheth ,  in  2  Sam.  ix.  Though  he  was  to 
eat  at  all  public  times  at  the  King’s  table, 
yet  he  would  want  the  produce  of  his  lands 
for  food  at  other  times .  It  was  very  proper 
alfo  for  David  to  mention  to  Ziba  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  being  to  eat  at  all  public 
times ,  as  one  of  his  own  foil's,  at  the  royal 
table,  that  Ziba  might  underftand  it  would 
be  requifite  for  him  to  bring  the  produce  of 
the  lands  to  Jerufalem ;  and  that  in  fuch 
quantities  too,  as  to  fupport  Mephibofheth 
in  a  manner  anfwerable  to  the  dignity  of 
one  that  attended  at  all  public  times  at  court. 
“  Thou  fhalt  bring  in  the  fruits,  that  thy 
“  matter’s  fon  may  have  food  to  eat :  and” 
(for  that,  I  apprehend,  is  the  particle  our 
tranflators  fhould  have  made  ufe  of,  not  but) 
“  Mephibofheth,  thy  matter’s  fon,  (hall  eat 
<c  bread  always  at  my  table.”  2  Sam.  ix.  10. 
Thus  along  with  his  admiflion  to  the  royal 
affemblies,  confiderable  penfions  were  attigned 
the  young  Tartar  Prince  for  his  maintenance. 
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The  Eaftern  Princes,  and  the  Eaftern  peo¬ 
ple,  not  only  invite  their  friends  to  feafts,  but 
it  is  their  cufiom  to  fend  a  portion  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  to  thofe  that  cannot  well  come  to  it,  efpe - 
. dally  their  relations,  and  thofe  in  a  f  ate  of 
mourning. 

This  is  the  account  the  MS.  C.  gives  us,  in, 
a  note  on  a  paffage  of  the  Apocrypha,  i  Efdr. 
ix.  51.  It  is  equally  applicable  to Neh.viii.  10, 
12,  and  Efth.  ix.  19,  22.  Lhis fending  of  portions 
to  thofe  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared  has  been 
underftood,  by  thofe  commentators  I  have 
confulted,  to  mean  the  poor ;  fending  of  por¬ 
tions  however  to  one  another ,  is  exprefsly  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  Efth.  ix.  22.  from  gifts  to  the 
poor .  There  would  not  have  been  the  ftia- 
dow  of  a  difficulty  in  this,  had  the  hiftorian 
been  fpeaking  of  a  private  feafi,  but  he  is 
defcribing  a  national  feflival,  where  every  one 
was  fuppofed  to  be  equally  concerned  :  thofe 
then  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared,  it 
ftiouid  feem,  means  thofe  that  were  in  a  fate 
of  mourning.  Mourning  for  private  calami¬ 
ties  being  here  fuppofed  to  take  place  of  re¬ 
joicing  for  public  concerns. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  thofe  that  are  in  a 
ftate  of  mourning  that  provifions  are  fome- 
times  fent  5  others  are  honoured  by  princes 

Vol,  L  A  a  in 
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in  the  fame  manner,  who  could  not  conve¬ 
niently  attend  the  royal  table,  or  to  whom 
it  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  convenient. 

So  when  the  Grand  Emir  found  it  incom¬ 
moded  Monfieurd’Arvieux  to  eat  with  him,  he 
compiaifantly  defired  him  to  take  his  own 
time  for  eating,  and  fent  him  what  he  liked, 
from  his  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chofe x. 
And  thus,  when  king  David  would  needs 
fuppofe,  for  fecret  reafons,  too  well  known 
to  himfelf,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  Uriah  to  continue  at  the  royal  palace ; 
and  therefore  difmiffed  him  to  his  own 
houfe  j  “  there  followed  him  a  mefs  of  meat 
from  the  king/’  2  Sam.  xi.  8,  10. 

Observation  XXXV. 

I* he  women  do  not  eat  with  the  men ,  in  the 
Eaftern  feafts  :  they,  however,  are  not  for¬ 
gotten  ;  it  being  ufual  for  them  to  feaft,  at 
the  fame  time ,  by  themfelves. 

So  at  the  fame  time  that  Ahafuerus  feafted  the 
men,  the  facred  hiftorian  telieth  us,  “  Vafhti 
u  the  queen  made  a  feaft  for  the  women,  in 
;C£  the  royal  houfe,”  Efth.  i.  9.  The  MS.  C. 
tells  us,  this  is  the  cujiom  of  P erf a ,  and  of  all 
the  Daft :  the  women  have  their  feafs ,  at  the 
fame  time ,  but  apart  from  the  men . 

And  thus  Maillet,  after  having  given  a 
molt  pompous  and  brilliant  account  of  the 
extraordinary  feafting  at  the  caftle  of  Grand 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pai.  p.  20,  21. 
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Cafro,  upon  the  circumcifion  of  the  foil  of 
the  Baihaw  of  fEgypt,  tells  us  at  the  clofe, 
that  ee  he  was  a ffured  that  the  expenfe,  which 
was  incurred  at  the  fame  time  in  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  women  of  the  Bafiiaw,  was 
“  not  much  lefs  confiderahle  than  what  ap~ 
“  peared  in  public ;  there  being  there  the 
<<r  fame  liberalities,  the  fame  pleafures,  the 
fame  abundance,  the  fame  magnificence, 
that  appeared  out  of  thofe  apartments  \ 

It  is,  doubtlefs,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of 
the  bride  are  diftindily  mentioned,  Jer.  xxv„ 
id,  and  in  other  places— the  noife  of  mirth 
was  heard,  that  is,  in  different  apartments. 
There  is  no  feaft  in  the  Eaft,  according  to 
Sir  J.  Chardin's  MS  3,  without  mufic  and 
dances ;  certainly  then  they  are  not  omitted 
in  nuptial  folemnities  ;  and  their  noife,  I 
prefume,  is  what  we  are  to  underftand  by 
the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride, 
not  their  voices  perfonally  confidered.  The 
modern  Eafiern  brides  we  know,  at  leaft 
many  of  them,  are  the  occafion  of  making  a 
great  deal  of  noify  mirth  -9  but  they  ihemfelves 
are  remarkably  Jilent . 

T'he  light  of  the  candle ,  mentioned  by  the 
Prophet  in  this  paffage,  is  not,  I  -(Mould  ap¬ 
prehend,  to  be  limited  to  nuptial  folemni¬ 
ties,  but  to  be  confidered  as  expreffing  joy 
in  general.  Lights ,  however,  were  ufed  in 
a  very  particular  manner  in  their  marriage- 
a  Let.  io.  p.  79.  3  Note  on  Luke  15.  25. 

A  a  2  feftivi- 
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feftivities :  this  appears  from  the  fecond  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Efdras,  on  which 
the  MS.  C.  has  a  note  that  is  too  curious  to 
be  loft — This  refers  to  the  cujiom  of  the  Eafl> 
where  there  are  wont  to  be  two  large  wax -ta¬ 
pers,  in  the  chamber  of  the  bridegroom ,  where 
the  feaft  is  kept ,  which  are  held  by  his  godfa¬ 
thers,  (for  they  do  not  put  them  into  candle - 
flicks,)  and  are  as  high  as  a  man .  There  is 
another  of  the  like  kind  in  the  bride's  apart¬ 
ment. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Shaw  has  mentioned 
this  reparation  of  the  two  fexes  in  the  Eaft 
in  their  feafts ;  but  perhaps  my  reader  may 
not  be  3  difpleafed  with  thefe  additional  ac¬ 
counts  ;  efpecially  as  they  contain  fome 
circumftances  not  mentioned,  I  think,  by 
him. 

Observation  XXXVL 

The  Eaftern  people  begin  to  eat  as  foon 
as  it  is  day,  though  it  is  but  a  fmall  repaft 
they  then  take. 

This  appears  in  feveral  places  of  our  books 
of  travels,  and  is  exprefsly  taken  notice  of 
by  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS,  and  applied 
to  the  illuftration  of  a  paffage  to  which  this 
cuftom  has,  I  lliould  fuppofe,  no  relation  1 ; 
but  as  it  may,  poffibly,  be  of  fome  ufe  with 
refpect  to  fome  other  places,  I  would  not 
omit  fetting  down  his  remark. 

The 
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fhe  great ejl  part  of  the  people  of  the  Erf 
eat  a  little  morfel  as  foon  as  the  day  breaks — 
But  it  is  very  little  they  then  eat ,  a  little  cake , 
or  a  mouthful  of  bread ;  drinking  a  dijh  or  two 
of  coffee .  This  is  very  agreeable  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  ;  in  cold ,  people  eat  more . 

If  this  was  cuftomary  in  Judaea,  we  are  not 
to  underhand  the  words  of  the  Levite's  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  Judges  xix.  5,  “  Comfort  thine 
“  heart  with  a  morfel  of  bread,  and  after- 
“  ward  go  your  way,”  which  are  nearly 
repeated,  ver.  8,  as  fignifying  Stay  and  break- 
faf ,  that  is  done,  it  feems,  extremely  early ; 
but  the  words  appear  to  mean  Stay  and  dine  : 
the  other  circumftances  of  the  ftory  perfectly 
agree  with  this  account. 

Observation  XXXVII. 

Abftalning  from  wine  and  from  rich  food  is 
no  injury  to  the  complexion,  or  health,  of 
people  in  thofe  countries  :  what  is  faid  there¬ 
fore  of  the  effe&s  of  the  abftemioufnefs  of 
Daniel  and  his  companions  1  might  be  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common 
courfe  of  things. 

So  Sir  J.  Chardin  obferves,  that  without 
confidering  whether  there  was  any  thing  mi¬ 
raculous  in  the  cafe  of  Daniel,  it  is  true ,  and 
I  have  remarked  this ,  that  the  countenances  of 
the  Kechichs  are  in  faff  more  rofy  and  fmooth 
[than  thofe  of  others],  and  that  thefe  people , 

1  Dan.  1.  15. 
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who  faji  much*,  I  mean  the  Armenians  and  the 
Greeks ,  are  not  wit  hji  an  ding  very  beautiful \ 
fparkling  with  health ,  with  a  clear  and  lively 
countenance .  He  afterwards  takes  notice  of 
the  very  great  abflemioufnefs  of  the  Brachmans 
in  the  Indies ,  who  lodge  on  the  ground ,  ab~ 
fain  from  women  g  from  mufic,  from  all  forts 
of  agreeable  fmells,  ' who  go  very  meanly  clothed , 
are  almofi  always  wet,  either  by  going  into  wa¬ 
ter,  or  by  rain ,  & c ;  yet  I  have  feen  alfo  many 
of  them  very  handfome  and  healthful . 

There  is  no  neceffity  then  of  fuppoflng 
any  thing  miraculous  in  the  cafe  of  Daniel 
and  his  afibciates  ;  or  that  he  apprehended 
a  divine  interposition  requifite  to  lave  Melzar 
from  the  difpleafure  of  the  King  :  he  knew 
the  falutary  effects  of  great  temperance,  and 
he  did  not  apprehend  they  would  be  lefs, 
when  united  with  religious  care  not  to  in¬ 
cur  any  pollutions  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
his  anceftors  ;  and  he  was  not  miftaken  as  to 
the  event.  It  is  very  poffibie  a  little  more 
abftemioufnefs  in  European  courts  would  be 
no  injury  to  the  complexion,  the  health,  or 
the  fagacity  of  thofe  that  execute  offices 
there,  or  are  expecting  great  employments. 

Observation  XXXVIII. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  frequently  place 
their  difhes  of  food  on  mats ,  and  I  fhould 
imagine  they  did  fo  in  the  days  of  Job. 

a  He  fays  they  are  firft  married,  and  have  one  child,  and 
then  leave  their  wives. 

That 
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That  they  place  them  on  mats  now,  ap¬ 
pears  from  d’Arvieux’s  account  of  the  fupper 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  in  Faleftine  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  which,  it  feems,  confided 
of  fried  fifh,  eggs,  rice,  &c,  placed  upon  a 
maty  or,  as  he  expreffes  it,  a  round  table 
made  of  ftraw  ftitched  together1.  1  have 
met  with  the  fame  circumftance  in  other  tra¬ 
vellers. 

Perhaps  this  cuftom  is  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Job,  and  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  it  in  thofe  words,  ch.  xli.  20,  “  Out  of 
“  his  noftrils  goeth  fmoke  as  out  of  a  dud 
“  and  an  agmon.”  Our  tranflators  render 
thefe  two  words  a  feething-pot  and  a  caldron ; 
but  this  laft  word  every  where  elfe  is  tranfiated 
a  rujhy  or  a  bulrufhy  excepting  Job  xli.  2, 
where  the  Englifh  word  is  hook .  No  mortal 
can  conceive,  I  apprehend,  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  thefe  things  and  a  caldron ,  but  there 
is  a  very  plain  one  between  a  rujh  and  a 
mat,  which  is  defined,  “  a  texture  of  fedge, 
“  flags,  or  riifoes2'.”  Another  kindred  word3 
derived  from  the  fame  root,  fignifies  a  pool7 
where  fuch  plants  as  the  things  that  compofe 
a  mat  grow.  '  ’ 

I  am  inclined  therefore  to  believe  the  word 
agmon  fignifies  a  mat,  from  which,  coverecl 
with  various  difhes  of  hot  food,  a  great 
fleam  afcended.  It  is  certainly  much  more 
natural  to  tranflate  the  word  agmon  by  the 
word  mat  than  caldrony  and  perhaps  rather 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p,  29,  &  p.  128,  a  Johnfon’s  Di£t. 
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more  natural  than  to  underftand  the  com- 
parifon,  as  fome  have  done,  of  the  mift  that 
arifes  from  low  lands  In  general,  which  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  pools  of  water,  which 
the  word  is  fuppofed  to  fignify. 

The  word  dud  feems  to  have  been  tranf- 
lated,  with  as  little  probability,  feething-pot9 
fince  it  appears,  from  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  to  fig¬ 
nify  a  veil'd  proper  for  the  putting  figs  in  % 
and  clay ,  according  to  Pfalm  Ixxxi.  6.  But 
what  it  precifely  fignifies  may  be  very  difficult 
to  determine.  I  (hall  howreverhave  occafion  to 
refume  the  confideration  of  the  dud>  under 
the  next  Obfervation. 

O  B  S  E  R  V  A  T  I  O  N  XXXIX. 

It  may  be  difficult  alfo,  after  all  that  can 
be  done,  to  make  out  the  precife  meaning 
of  feveral  of  the  terms  ufed  to  denote  the 
utenfils  of  the  ancient  jews,  for  preparing 
their  foody  &c  ;  but  the  affair  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  obfcure,  by  our  tranllators 
varying  fo  extremely  in  their  tranflations  of 
thofe  terms ;  and  though  this  matter  may 
feem  to  be  of  little  confequence,  curiofity  is 
always  concerned  in  unravelling  things  of 
this  kind,  and  ibmetimes  it  may  be  of  a  little 
importance,  for  the  due  underftanding  a 
paffage. 

Our  tranllators  fometimes  ufe  one  Englifh 
word,  to  tranllate  feveral  Hebrew  terms, 
which  feem  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  denote 
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vefTels  of  a  very  different  kind  from  each 
other.  So  the  word  crufe,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Dictionary,  fig- 
nifies  a  fmall  cup,  is  given  us  as  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  three  different  Hebrew  terms,  of 
which  not  one  feems  to  mean  a  fmall  cup ,  but 
one  a  pitcher ,  another  a  difh ,  and  a  third  a 
honey-pot . 

At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  they 
tranflate  one  and  the  fame  Hebrew  word 
by  different  Englifh  terms.  So  the  word 
izallachath ,  or  tzelochith,  is  tranflated  crufe* 

2  Kings  ii.  20 ;  difh ,  2  Kings  xxi.  13  ;  pany 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  13  ;  and  in  the  two  fimilar 
places  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  ch.  xix.  24, 
and  ch.  xxvi.  15,  bofom .  It  is  ufed,  that  is, 
in  diftinft  paffages,  but  four  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  diftinft  Englifh  term  is 
each  time  made  ufe  of.  The  word  fliould,  I 
apprehend,  have  been  tranflated  difo  invari¬ 
ably  in  all  the  four  places. 

Ours  are,  however,  not  the  only  tranf- 
lators  guilty  of  this  inattention  ,  thofe  of 
the  Septuagint  verfion  are  as  faulty ;  but 
ftill  it  is  the  occafion  of  great  confufion, 
and  as  it  may  be  agreeable,  to  fome  readers  at 
leaft,  to  endeavour  to  difembroil  thefe  things 
as  far  as  we  can,  I  would  here  fet  down  fuch 
remarks  as  have  occurred  to  me,  as  I  do  not 
know  any  place  in  this  work  where  they 
could  be  brought  in  with  greater  propriety. 

The  utenfils  of  the  Arabs  then,  who  re¬ 
tain  the  moft  of  any  nation  ancient  ufages, 

and 
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who  content  themfelves  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life ,  are,  according  to  authors,  as  fol¬ 
io  we  th  :  bowls ,  a  pot ,  a  kettle  \  a  fmall  hand - 
mill ,  fome  pitchers ,  with  goad  s -hair  Jacks , 
trunks  and  hampers  covered  with  Jkin ,  for 
the  removing  their  goods  %  leather-bottles  % 
dijhes 4,  with  great  yhrr  for  keeping  their 
corn,  according  to  Norden 5 . 

It  appears  from  Plaiftead,  defcribing  his 
journey  over  a  prodigious  defert,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  their  conveniences  into 
a  very  narrowr  compafs,  that  two  or  three 
kinds  of  leather  bottles  are  ufed  in  fuch  a 
fituation :  one  very  large,  for  the  reception 
of  a  great  quantity  of  liquor,  which  he 
calls  fkins ;  and  fmaller  velfels  of  leather, 
which  he  calls  bottles ;  the  fmalleft  fort  of 
all  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  particular  name 
of  matarras  k 

Sephely  or  faph>  is  the  Hebrew  word,  I 
fhould  apprehend,  for  the  firft  of  thefe 
utenfils,  or  bowls .  I  fay  fephel,  or  faph,  be- 
caufe  it  appears  to  me  not  improbable,  that 
not  only  the  fame  utenfii  is  meant  in  thofe 
places  where  thefe  two  words  are  found,  but 
that  the  original  defign  was  to  exprefs  a 
bowl  by  one  word  only,  and  not  to  make 
ufe  of  two,  in  fo  fcanty  a  language.  As 
the  Hebrew  writings  are  now  divided  into 
words,  fephel  undoubtedly  fignines  an  Arab 
bowl ,  for  it  expreffes  that  utenfii  that  Jael \ 

1  Shaw.  p.  231.  a  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  ch.  12. 

3  P.  195.  4P.  199,  5  Vol.  2.  p.  1 19.  6  P.  30. 
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who  was  of  an  Arab  family,  and  lived  in 
tents  as  they  do,  made  ufe  of,  when  fhe 
prefented  butter- milk  to  Sifera,  Judges  v. 
25.  It  appears  no  where  elfe,  I  think,  but 
in  Judges  vi.  38,  where  it  fignifies  a  veffel 
proper  for  fqueezing  water  into.  But  were 
we  now  to  divide  an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of 
this  book,  written  according  to  the  ancient 
manner,  without  any  divifion,  even  into 
words,  I  do  not  fee  why  we  might  not  form 
a  word  in  thefe  two  places  by  the  two  firfk 
letters,  writing  the  third  letter  (lamed)  with 
the  fucceeding  ones.  Lamed,  according  to 
Noldius,  is  ufed  fometimes  to  give  the 
conftruttion  of  an  adjeftive  to  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  fo  Banglil  Laarek,  Pfi 
xii.  6,  is  a  furnace  of  earth,  or  an  earthen 
veffel  proper  for  the  purification  of  filver ;  in 
like  manner,  if  inftead  of  writing  lamed 
with  the  word  which  fignifies  bowl,  we 
fhould  join  it  to  the  following  word,  it 
would  equally  fignify,  in  Judges  v.  25, 
lordly  bowl,  and  in  judges  vi.  38,  water- 
bowl,  as  in  the  prefent  way  of  placing  the 
letters,  only  the  word  would  be  faph  inftead 
of  fephel. 

However,  fuppofing  the  prefent  divifion 
perfectly  authentic,  the  words  Sephel  and 
4 Saph  are  fo  near  each  other,  that  fmce  Sephel 
fignifies  bowl,  fuch  as  the  Arabs  ufe,  I 
fhould  apprehend  Saph  might  fignify  the 
fame  kind  of  veffel.  It  is  certain  there  is 

nothing 
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nothing  in  the  fix  places  in  which  it  is  ufed,, 
that  oppofes  nich  an  interpretation  \ 

Sir,  from  a  collation  of  all  the  paffages  in 
which  it  occurs,  feems  to  mean  the  Arab 
pot  for  boiling  meat.  It  appears,  by  a  cir- 
cumftance  mentioned  2  Kings  iv.  38,  to  have 
been  made  of  different  fixes  ;  but  fhould 
never,  I  imagine,  have  been  tranflated  cal¬ 
dron,  as  it  fometimes  is  in  our  verfion.  The 
veffel  ufed  for  the  removing  afhes,  men¬ 
tioned  Exod.  xxvii.  3,  and  fome  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  s  ufed  about  the  facred  candlefcick,  or  the 
altar  of  incenfe,  feem  to  have  received  their 
denomination  from  their  being  in  form  like 
their  feething-pots. 

Kallachath  is  the  word  that  feems  to  mean 
the  kettle  of  the  Arabs,  fuch  a  great  utenfil  as 
thofe  in  which  they  fometimes  flew  a  whole 

j 

lamb  or  kid.  It  is  found  only  in  two  places 
of  Scripture. 

7  Jars  and  pitchers  for  fetching  water  for  numbers  of 
people,  and  for  drinking  out  of ;  bowls  for  kneading  their 
bread,  and  afterwards  for  eating  out  of,  mud  have  been 
moft  neceffary  to  the  people  that  attended  King  David  to 
Mahanaim  :  and  confequently  the  hrfc  probably  were  the 
earthen  vejfels  brought  to  them  ;  and  th&bowls  being  of  wood 
or  copper  tinned,  were  what  our  verfton  calls  batons.  The 
Septuagint  talks  of  pots ,  which  alfo  were  very  neceffary  ; 
but  not  fo  much  as  bowls.  Thefe  however,  moft  pro¬ 
bably,  were  fent,  being  fo  neceffary  for  preparing  their  food, 
though  they  are  not  particularly  mentioned.  So  wine, 
without  doubt,  was  furnifhed  by  them  with  the  other  pro- 
vifions,  though  this  is  not  exprefsly  faid.  To  this  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  copies  the  Septuagint  tranflated  from  feem, 
in  this  place,  to  have  been  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
we  have,  j 
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Dijhes,  or  plates ,  are  conveniencies  that 
the  Arabs  themfelves  have >  and  Plaiftead, 
when  he  propofed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
travelling  utenfils,  recommends  copper  plates, 
as  well,  as  fneakers  or  bowls,  p.  34  :  I  have 
already  obferved,  that  Lzelochith  or  Lzalla - 
chath  feems  to  be  the  Hebrew  term  for  this 
utenfil.  O ur  tranllators  render  the  word  difh , 
in  one  place,  2  Kings  xxi.  13  ;  but  by  three 
different  words,  in  the  other  places. 

Cad ,  I  have  fhewn  in  a  diftinfl  article  of 
this  chapter,  fignifies  that  great  jar  in  which 
they  keep  their  corn ,  and  fometimes  fetch 
their  water. 

Hebei  means,  I  apprehend,  an  earthen 
veffel  not  very  unlike  the  preceding,  in  which 
they  keep  their  wine.  Voyage- writers,  I 
think,  frequently  call  them  jars  ;  but  as  the 
Hebrew  gives  us  a  different  term  for  thofe 
veffels,  it  mu  ft  be  right  to  appropriate  an 
Englifh  term  to  this  kind  of  veffels.  The 
tranflator  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments  denominates  fuch  a  veffel  a  jug ,  and 
perhaps  we  cannot  find  a  better.  Our  ver- 
fion  generally  renders  it  a  bottle ,  a  term  which, 

I  doubt,  neither  anfwers  its  jhape ,  nor  ex¬ 
cites  a  proper  idea  of  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
fuch  a  veffel  contains  :  in  one  place,  Lam. 
iv.  2,  it  is  tranflated  pitcher ;  and  in  another 
place  by  the  general  term  veffel. 

Nod  occurs  five  or  fix  times,  and  is  always 
tranflated  bottle  in  our  verfion  ;  but  certainly 
differs  much  from  the  laft-mentioned  uten- 

4  fil. 
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111,  which  was  an  earthen  vefel,  this  one  of 
leather ;  it  agrees  with  it  in  being  of  large 
capacity ,  ufed,  it  feems,  for  churning ,  as  well 
as  for  wine ;  whereas  there  are  fmall  leather- 
bottles,  called  Matarras,  according  to  Plai- 
ftead.  Bottle  then  doth  not  feem  to  be  fo 
agreeable  a  tranfiation,  nor  even  leather- 
bottle  ;  and  what  would  be  a  proper  term 
Is  difficult  to  fay,  as  we  have  no  fuch  veffel, 
I  think,  in  England.  Plaiftead  calls  them 
fkins ,  and  Maundrell  goat-Jkins  8 ;  and  either 
of  thefe  terms  would  do  very  well  to  trans¬ 
late  the  paffages  of  Scripture  by  in  common^ 
in  which  the  word  Nod  occurs  ;  but  what 
fhall  we  fay  to  Pf.  Ivi.  8  ?  fhall  we  tranflate 
it,  “  Thou  telleft  my  wanderings  ;  put  thou 
“  my  tears  in  thy  go  at- (kin  ?  Would  it  not 
found  ftill  worfe,  in  vulgar  t ars,  “  Put  thou 

my  tears  in  thy  jkin  The  term  marks 

out  God’s  not  fuffering  his  tears  to  fall  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  and  it  involves  in  it  the  notion  of  the 
large  quantities  his  afflictions  forced  from 
him  ^  but  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  find  one 
fingie  word  which  would  be  applied,  with 
propriety,  to  all  the  paffages  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  appears. 

Chemeth ,  one  would  imagine,  means  a 
fmaller  vejfel  of  leather ,  for  the  holding  li¬ 
quors,  larger  however,  perhaps,  than  the 
modern  matarras,  fince  one  of  them  filled 

8  P.  29.  C£  He  brought  us  the  next  day,  on  his  own 

back,  a  kid,  and  a  goat’s  (kin  of  wine,  as  a  prefent 
“  from  the  convent.” 
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with  water,  was,  fo  far  as  we  know,  all 
the  liquid  provifion  Hagar  and  Ilhmael 
had  when  they  went  into  the  wildernefs, 
Gen.  xxi.  The  other  three 9  paffages,  in 
which  we  meet  with  the  word,  feem  alio  to 
involve  in  them  the  notion  of  a  considerable 
quantity ,  though  very  much  fhort  of  a  goat- 
Skin  full. 

Pitcher  often  appears  in  our  verfion,  but 
Lzappachath  is  the  Hebrew  term,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  that  properly  denotes  what  we  mean 
by  a  pitcher ,  though  our  translators  always 
render  it  crufe,  which,  it  feems,  fignifies  a 
j mall  cup,  or  perhaps  a  cruet ,  but  neither  of 
thofe  terms,  one  would  think,  accurately 
expreffes  the  meaning  of  the  word :  a  fmall 
cup  would  not  be  a  proper  veffel  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  oil  in,  and  a  cruet  is  not  of  capacity  to 
contain  water  enough  for  the  refreshment  of 
a  prophet,  faint  with  journeying  in  an 
Eaflern  defert.  As  a  pitcher  anfwers  all  the 
ufes  a  tzappachath  appears  to  have  been  put 
to,  fo  it  is  the  veffel,  on  the  outfide  of  which, 
when  made  Sufficiently  hot,  the  Arabs  bake 
one  fpecies  of  their  bread  IO,  and  tzappichith 
Signifies  a  wafer ,  or  thin  cake,  made  with 
honey,  Exod.  xvi.  31. 

Celub  feems  to  fignify  a  bajkejt  not  wrought 
clofey  but  like  a  cage,  for  it  apparently  lig¬ 
nifies  a  cage  or  coop,  Jer.  v.  27  ;  and  was 
very  proper  for  cucumbers  and  melons,,  and 

9  Hof.  7.  5,  Hab,  2.  15,  and  Job  21,  20 .  xo  Voy. 
dans  la  Pal.  p.  192,  io?. 
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fuch  large  fruits,  which  were  too  big  to  flip 
out  between  the  twigs,  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  celub  was  ufed  for  fummer-fruits, 
Amos  viii.  1,2. 

Dud ,  mentioned  under  the  preceding  Ob~ 
fervation,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fignifies 
on  the  contrary  a  clofe-wrought  bafket .  It  is 
very  varioufly  tranflated  in  our  verfion  :  baf 
ket ,  Jer.  xxiv.  2  ;  kettle ,  1  Sam.  ii.  14;  pot , 
Job  xli.  20;  and  caldron ,  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
13.  According  toPf.  lxxxi.  6.  the  dud  was 
nfed  by  the  Ifraelites  in  their  /Egyptian  la¬ 
bours,  and  though  we  tranflate  the  word 
there  pots ,  it  fliould  feem  to  mean  baskets ; 
and  fo  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS.  note  on 
the  place  fuppofes  them  to  be  baskets,  in 
which,  he  tells  us,  the  Eafern  people  put  their 
mortery  infead  of  thofe  wooden  hods  ufed  by 
mafons  in  our  country .  If  they  ufe  bafkets  for 
this  purpofe,  they  muft  be  clofe-wrought,  or 
the  morter  would  drop  through,  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  circumftance  that  diftin- 
guiflied  it  from  the  celub.  No  body  will 
find  any  difficulty  in  fuppofing  an  uten- 
fil  of  this  kind  might  be  proper  for  putting 
figs  in,  Jer.  xxiv.  2 ;  or  human  heads , 
2  Kings  x.  7.  But  it  may  be  thought  a  very 
ftrange  veflel  for  meat  that  was  cooked  and 
hot :  if  however  our  tranfation  of  Judges  vi. 
1 9  be  right,  it  was  by  no  means  abhorrent 
from  their  manners ;  and  whatever  be  thought 
of  that  tranflation.  Dr.  Shaw  fliows,  in  a 
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paffage  I  have  el fe where  quoted,  bajkets  are 
now  ufed  in  fuch  circumftances. 

* Sal,  the  word  there,  however,  may  mean 
fome  light  wooden  veffel,  proper  for  carrying 
bread,  flefh,  &c,  in.  The  word  fignifies  the 
vefiel  into  which  they  were  wont  to  gather 
their  grapes ,  as  appears  Jer.  vi.  9,  but  fuch 
a  veffel,  which  would  hold  the  liquor  drain¬ 
ing  from  the  bruifed  grapes,  would  be  more 
proper  than  a  bafket ;  and,  if  prints  publifhed 
in  wine-countries  are  exadt,  appear  to  be 
ufed  now  for  that  purpofe.  Such  a  light 
portable  veffel,  with  a  cover  to  be  occafionally 
put  on,  muff  have  been  more  convenient 
frequently,  for  carrying  food  in,  than 
wicker-work,  though  wrought  clofe :  fo 
Thevenot  complains  that  the  fand  infinuated 
itfelf  into  the  maund  in  the  defert  in  which 
he  travelled,  and  quite  fpoiled  the  baked- 
meats  contained  in  it 11 .  If  it  fignifies  a  baf- 
ket,  it  feems  to  mean  a  fmall  one,  of  the  clofe- 
wrought  kind. 

The  word  Lena,  which  is  alfo  tranfiated 
bafket ,  will  be  explained  in  a  note  under 
the  firft  Obfervation  of  the  next  chapter. 
Great  certainty  however  muft  not  be  expedted 
in  fuch  matters ;  but  if  the  comparing  the 
ancient  Jewilh  names  for  domeftic  uten- 
fils  with  thole  now  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft,  be 
not  a  fare  way  to  determine  their  meaning,  we 
certainly  have  a  better  chance  to  guefs  right : 
and  it  affords  an  agreeable  amufement. 

11  Part  1.  p.  162. 
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Observation  XL. 

The  E after n  people  feldom  drink  at  meals , 
but  very  largely  after  eating ,  and  particularly 

of  water 1 . 

After  confidering  what  they  eat,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  they 
drink :  and  water  is  that  which  firft  prefents 
itfelf  to  the  mind,  of  which  they  drink  now 
large  quantities,  and  did  fo  anciently. 

It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  females  in  thofe 
countries  to  fetch  this  neceffary  of  life.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  told  us  this  ancient  oriental  cuftom 
ftill  continues  in  thofe  hot  countries,  and  that 
the  women,  tying  their  fucking  children  behind 
them ,  fetch  the  water  that  is  wanted  in  their 
families,  in  the  evening ;  at  which  time,  he 
tells  us,  they  go  forth  adorned  with  their 
trinkets 1 :  but  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  added 
fome  particulars  farther  in  his  fixth  MS.  vo¬ 
lume,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  fupprefs. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  young  women  that  are  fingle  to 
fetch  the  water,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
there  are  none  fuch  in  a  family  that  married 
women  perform  that  office.  This  agrees  with 
the  book  of  Genefis  :  Rebecca  had  a  mother 
at  the  time  Abraham's  fervant  came  into 
Mefopotamia,  Gen.  xxiv.  53,  yet  Rebecca 
fetched  the  water,  not  the  mother.  So  the 
fervant  fuppofed  they  were  the  daughters 
of  the  men  of  the  city  that  would  come  out  to 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal;  p.  203,  205.  %  P,  241. 
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draw  water,  and  fuch  as  were  unmarried,  for 
among  them  he  hoped  to  find  a  wife  for  Ifaac. 

Secondly,  he  tells  us  they  fetch  water  in  the 
mornings  as  well  as  evenings .  The  heat  of  the 
fun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  makes  the  going 
to  fetch  water  improper  then;  but  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  the  cool  of  the  morning  fhould  be  made  ufe 
of  for  this  purpofe  as  well  as  that  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  fince  he  reprefents  the  Eaftern  people  as 
very  curious  as  to  the  water  they  drink. 

I  would  add,  that  it  appears  from  both 
thefe  gentlemen,  that  there  was  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  the  fervants  putting  ornaments  on 
Rebecca,  when  performing  this  mean  office : 
the  women  of  thofe  countries  are  wont  to 
adorn  themfelves  at  fuch  times  in  the  beft 
manner  they  are  able ;  nor  are  we  to  fup- 
pofe  Rebecca  went  out  without  any  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  fort,  but  rather,  that  her  bro¬ 
ther  faw,  with  furprize,  her  meaner 3  orna¬ 
ments  exchanged  for  others  that  wrere  more 
pompous  and  valuable. 

But  though  they  ufe  great  quantities  of 
water  for  drink  in  the  Levant,  they  do  not 
confine  themfelves  to  fuch  a  temperate  be¬ 
verage  now,  and  certainly  the  Jews  did  not, 
whole  law  did  not  forbid  them  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  wine,  as  that  of  Mohammed  doth. 

This  we  fhall  find  prefently,  but  I  muft  firft 
make  another  obfervation  relating  to  water* 

3  According  to  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Line  of  the  Eafcerrt 
women  that  fetch  water  have  ornaments  then  upon  them  g 
of  very  great  value . 
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Observation  XLI. 

They  not  only  drink  water  very  commonly 
in  the  Eaft,  but  it  is  confidered  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  provifion  made  for  a  repaft, 
and  is  fent  as  fuch  to  {hearers  and  reapers  in 
particular. 

I  queftion  not  but  that  feveral  perfons 
have  been  furprized  at  the  words  of  Nabal, 
when  David  fent  meffengers  to  him  for  fome 
fupport  in  the  wildernefs,  “  Shall  I  then 
take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flefh 
“  that  I  have  killed  for  my  {hearers,  and 
“  give  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence 
“  they  be?”  i  Sam.  xxv.  n.  Was  water 
to  be  prepared  for  {hearers  ?  Could  he  think 
of  fending  water  to  David  with  provifions  ? 

Perhaps  a  paffage  from  Mr.  Drummond's 
Travels  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  furprize  : 

“  The  men  and  women  were  then  employed 
“  in  reaping ,  and  this  operation  they  per- 
form  by  cutting  off  the  ears,  and  pulling 
“  up  the  ftubble  ;  which  method  has  been 
“  always  followed  in  the  Eaft ;  other  females 
were  bufy  in  carrying  water  to  the  reapers,  fo 
“  that  none  but  infants  were  unemployed  \ 
An  apocryphal  writer  reprefents  a  prophet 
as  carrying  pottage  and  bread  broken  in  a  ' 
bowl  into  the  field  to  reapers  1 ;  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  faw  people  employed  in  carrying  wa¬ 
ter  to  fuch  :  no  wonder  then  Nabal  had 
provided  water  to  be  carried  to  his  {hearers.] 

1  P.  216.  z  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ver.  33. 
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Observation  XLII.  xxvii. 

But  to  re-affume  the  confideration  of  the 
provifi'on  that  was  made  for  Nehemiah’s 
table,  there  was  prepared  for  him  daily 
one  ox,  and  fix  choice  iheep,  befides  fowls, 

“  and  once  in  ten  days  ftore  of  all  forts  of 
‘  wine. 

In  the  Baft  they  have  no  cades,  but  keep 
their  wine  in  jugs  or  flagons,  by  which  means 
it  is  commonly  a  little  thick.  Such  was  that 
d’Arvieux  was  entertained  with  at  a  village 
near  Mount  Carmel,  of  which  three  jugs 
were  opened  for  his  fupper  and  that  of  their 
governor,  by  the  Greeks  that  inhabited  it 1 ; 
and  fuch  is  the  Eaftern  wine  in  common. 

It  was  therefore  no  inconvenience  to  Nehe- 
miah,  to  have  his  wine  brought  in  once  in 
ten  days ;  and  his  provifion  for  that  time 
muft  have  confifted  of  a  conffderable  number 
of  thefe  veffels,  fufficient  to  load  a  little  cara¬ 
van  of  aftes,  which,  according  to  Nehem.  xiii. 

15,  they  uled  for  bringing  wine,  as  well  as 
other  things,  into  Jerusalem  \ 

The  wines  that  are  produced  in  different 
places  differ  conffderably  in  their  qualities. 

They  might  not,  poffibly,  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  mind  this  fo  much  as  they  did 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  29.  [z  Niebuhr,  in  his  1 6th  plate, 
has,  among  other  things,  given  an  amufmg  figure  of  a  camel, 
loaded  with  earthen  veffels  of  water,  faflened  very  ingeniouf- 
ly,  five  on  a  fide,  by  convolutions  of  cordage,  in  which 
manner  Nehemiah’s  wine  probably  wgs  conveyed  to  him 
on  ^ffes.] 
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feme  ages  after ;  but  the  diftinftion  was  toq 
fenffble  not  to  be  perceived  in  thofe  early 
days.  The  wine  of  Lebanon,  and  that  of 
Helbon  near  Damafcus,  are  mentioned  with 
diftinftion  by  the  prophets  Hofea  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  ;  and  the  king  of  Periia’s  cup-bearer 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  as  exqui- 
fite  a  tafte  for  wine  as  any  perfon  of  that 
age  -y  every  ten  days  then  he  ordered  his 
people  to  purchafe  for  him  all  the  variety  of 
wines  that  Judaea  would  afford,  which  were 
proper  for  his  table.  It  was  part  of  the 
fate  he  afiumed  as  governor  of  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Red  wine,  in  particular,  is  more  efteemed 
in  the  Eaft  than  white.  And  we  are  told, 
in  the  travels  of  Glearius  %  that  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  with  the  Armenian  Chriftians  in 
Perffa  to  put  Brazil-wood,  or  fafffon,  into 
their  wine,  to  give  it  an  higher  colour ,  when 
the  wine  is  not  fo  red  as  they  like,  they  mak¬ 
ing  no  account  of  white  wine.  He  mentions 
the  fame  thing  alfo  in  another  place  3.  Thefe 
accounts  of  their  putting  brazil-wood  or  faf- 
fron  into  their  wines,  to  give  them  a  deeper 
red ,  feem  to  difeover  an  energy  in  the  He¬ 
brew  word  which  is  ufed  Prov.  xxiii.  31, 
that  I  never  law  remarked  any  where.  It  is 
of  the  conjugation  called  Hithpahel,  which, 
according  to  grammarians  denotes  an  aftion 
that  turns  upon  the  agent  itfelf :  it  is  not 
always,  it  may  be,  accurately  obferved but 

a  P.  Sox.  3  P.  776. 
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in  this  cafe  it  fhould  feem  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  according  to  the  ftriCtnefs  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  that  it  intimates  the  wine’s  making 
itf elf  redder  by  fomething  put  into  it ;  “  Look 
<c  not  on  the  wine  when  it  maketh  itf  elf  red” 
It  appears,  indeed,  from  If.  lxiii.  2,  that 
fome  of  the  wines  about  Judaea  were  naturally 
red ;  but  fo  are  thofe  wines  in  Perfia  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  Olearius,  only  more  deeply 
tinged  by  art ;  and  this  colouring  it  appa¬ 
rently  is  to  make  it  more  grateful  and  tempt¬ 
ing  to  the  eye. 

There  are  two  other  places  relating  to 
wine,  in  which  our  tranflators  have  ufed  the 
term  red ;  but  the  original  word  differs  from 
that  in  Proverbs,  and  I  fhould  therefore  ima¬ 
gine  intended  another  idea ;  what  that  might 
be  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  the  fequel.  The 
word,  it  is  certain,  fometimes  fignifies  what 
is  made  thick  and  turbid ;  fo  it  expreffes  the 
thickening  water  with  mud  (Pf.  xlvi.  3). 
May  it  not  then  fignify  the  thickening  wine 
with  its  lees  ?  It  feems  plainly  to  do  fo 
in  one  of  the  paffages4:  “  In  the  hand  of 
“  the  Lord  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red, 
(or  turbid  :)  “  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he 
“  poureth  out  the  fame  :  but  the  dregs 
“  thereof  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  fhall 
“  wring  them  out,  and  drink  them,”  Pf. 
Ixxv,  8.  The  turhidnefs  of  wine  makes  it 
very  inebriating,  and  confequently  expreffive 
of  the  diforder  affliction  brings  on  the  mind : 

4  The  other  is  Ifaiah  27.  2. 
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thus  Thevenot,  I  remember,  tells  us5  the 
wine  of  Schiras  in  Perfia  is  full  of  lees ,  and 
therefore  very  heady  \  to  remedy  which,  they 
filtrate  it  through  a  cloth,  and  then  it  is 
very  clear,  and  free  from  fumes. 

Doth  not  this  mixture  of  the  lees  with  the 
wine,  which  the  Pfalmift  fpeaks  of,  explain 
what  is  meant  by  mingling  of  wine  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Tcftament?  If  it 
does,  then  the  mingling  of  wine  means  the 
opening  jars  of  old ,  and  confecjuently  jlrong 
wine,  which  opening  makes  the  wine  feme- 
what  turbid,  by  mixing  the  lees  with  it ; 
they,  it  feems,  having  no  way  of  drawing 
it  off  fine  from  thofe  earthen  veffels  in  which 
it  is  kept,  which  we  may  learn  from  d?Ar- 
vieux’s  complaint,  relating  to  the  wine  near 
Mount  Carmel ;  and  fo  this  mingled  wine 
Hands  in  oppofition  to  new  wine,  wfoich 
is,  to  the  eye,  an  uniform  liquor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  thought,  the  mingling  of  wine, 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  W  if- 
dom  had  made  for  an  entertainment,  Prov. 
ix.  2,  will  fignify  the  getting  up  and  opening 
fome  jugs  of  wine  ready  for  drinking ;  and 
the  being  men  of  ftrength  to  mingle  ftrong 
drink.  If.  v.  22,  will  iignify  perfons  able  to 
drink  great  quantities  of  old  wine,  who  oc- 
cafion  jar  after  jar  to  be  opened,  and  there¬ 
by  made  turbid . 

The  learned  Vitringa6,  indeed,  explains 
this  mingling  wine  of  mingling  it  with  wa- 

5  Part  2.  p.  126.  6  In  Com.  in  If.  v.  22. 
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ter ,  or  with  [pices.  But,  (not  to  fay  that 
Thevenot  affirms  7,  that  the  people  of  the 
Levant  never  mingle  water  with  their  wine 
to  drink,  but  drink  by  itfelf  what  water 
they  think  proper  for  the  abating  the  ftrength 
of  the  wine,  fmce  the  ancient  cuftom  might 
have  been  different,)  it  cannot  furely  be  of  this 
mixture  that  the  Scriptures  oftentimes  fpeak, 
for  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine  is 
the  mixture  of  temperance  and  peace ,  not  that 
of  contention  and  woe,  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30, 
Nor  is  it  fo  natural  to  underhand  it  of  wine 
mixed  with  aromatics,  or  things  of  that 
fort ;  thefe  being  rather  preparations  for 
thofe  that  drink  but  little ,  and  ufe  wine  for 
a  medicine ,  than  what  they  prepare  for  them 
that  tarry  long  at  the  wine. 

Something  however  of  this  latter  kind 
was  anciently  in  ufe,  as  appears  from 
Cant.  viii.  2  :  “  I  would  caufe  thee  to  drink 
“  of  fpiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegra- 
<c  nate[  of  wine  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
pomegranates.  Ruffell  obferves,  that  there 
are  three  forts  of  pomegranates  at  Aleppo, 
the  four,  the  fweet,  and  another  between 
both,  in  one  place ;  and  in  another,  that 
they  are  wont  to  give  a  grateful  acidity  to 
their  fauces,  by  pomegranate  or  lemon-juice  : 
as  then  we  frequently  make  ufe  of  lemon- 
juice  along  with  wine,  to  make  a  cooling 
refre firing  liquor  in  hot  weather,  as  well  as 
in  our  fauces ;  fo  it  fhould  feem  the  fpoufe 

7  Part  2.  p.  96. 
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propofed  to  prepare  a  liquid  of  much  the 
fame  kind,  with  the  juice  of  pomegranates  \ 

Liquors  of  this  kind,  leaving  out  the  wine, 
which  the  Mohammedan  religion  forbids, 
are  very  common  in  the  Eaft  at  this  day. 
So  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  the 
people  of  Damafcus  have  their  Rinfrefcoes , 
which  are  made  either  of  liquorice ,  lemons ,  or 
dried  grapes ;  and  two  or  three  pages  after, 
fpeaking  of  a  plain  toward  Jordan,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  liquorice  grows  there  as  fern 
doth  with  us,  that  they  carry  the  wood  for 
fuel  to  Damafcus,  and  the  root  ferves  to 
make  Rinfrefcoes  :  and  Sherbet ,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Ruflell,  is  fome  fyrup ,  chiefly  that 
of  lemons ,  mixed  with  water,  is  in  great  ufe, 

and 

[3  It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that  in  the  times  of 
the  moll  remote  antiquity,  pomegranate-juice  was  ufed,  in 
thofe  countries,  where  le?non-juice  is  now  ufed,  with  their 
meat,  and  in  their  drinks,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after¬ 
wards,  that  lemons  came  among  them  :  I  know  not  how 
elfe  to  account  for  the  mention  of  pomegranates  in  the  de¬ 
ferring  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Holy-Land,  Deut.  8.  7,  8, 
Num.  20.  5.  They  would  not  now,  I  think,  occur  in 
Inch  deferiptions  :  the  juice  of  lemons  and  oranges  have, 
at  prefent,  almoft  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  that  of  pomegra¬ 
nates.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS,  fuppofes  that  this 
pomegranate-wine  means  wine  made  of  that  fruit ;  which 
he  informs  us  is  made  ufe  of  in  confiderable  quantities,  in 
feveral  places  of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  in  Perfia  :  his 
words  are,  On  fait,  en  diverfes  parts  de  l’Orient,  du  vin 
de  grenade,  notnme  roubnar,  qu’on  tranfporte  par  tout. 
11  v  en  a  fur  tout  en  Perfe. 

My  reader  muft  determine  for  himfelf,  whether  porne- 
granate-wine ,  or  wine  comtnonly  fo  called  mixed  with 
pomegranate-juice ,  was  moft  probably  meant  here.  The 

making 
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and  mentioned  by  a  vaft  number  of  au¬ 
thors 

Thefe  pafTages,  and  particularly  what 
Pococke  fays  of  the  making  Rinfrefcoes  with 
roots  of  liquorice,  fufficiently  explain  the 
Sorbitiunculce  delicate,  and  the  contrita  Olera, 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  that  paffage  of  his  cited 
under  the  fecond  Obfervation. 

Upon  occafion  of  that  paffage,  I  would 
alfo  take  the  liberty  of  propoftng  as  a  que¬ 
ry,  whether  the  drinking  wine  in  howls, 
complained  of  by  the  Prophet,  Amos  vi.  6, 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  quantity  drunk,  or 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  veffel  made  ufe  off 
The  other  particulars  feem  rather  to  refer 
to  the  magnificence  of  their  rep  aft  s  than  the 
quantity  confumed  ^  and  St.  Jerome  fpeaks 
of  a  Jhell,  the  porcelain  of  thofe  ancient 
times,  as  a  piece  of  luxury  in  drinking  un¬ 
making  the  firft  of  thefe  was  a  fa£t  unknown  to  me,  till  I 
faw  this  manufcript,  I  confefs,  though  it  feems  it  is  made 
in  fuch  large  quantities  as  to  be  tranfported .  ]  p  Haffel- 
quilt  mentions  fome  of  thefe  forts  of  fherbet,  and  adds  an 
accpunt  of  fome  others,  telling  us  that  the  fweet-fcented 
violet  is  one  of  the  plants  moft  ejleemed  by  the  /Egyptians  and 
\ Turks ,  not  only  for  its  fcent  and  colour ,  but  efpecially  for 
its  great  ufe  in  fherbet,  which  they  make  of  violet  fugar,  dif 
folved  in  water ,  efpecially  when  they  intend  to  entertain  their 
guefs  in  an  elegant  manner.  He  then  tells  us  of  capillaire 
mixed  with  water ;  and  that  the  grandees  fometimes 
add  ambergris,  which  is  their  higheft  pitch  of  luxury, 
and  indulgence  of  their  appetites ,  p.  254.  Sir  J.  Chardin, 
in  a  MS.  note  on  a  paffage  of  the  Apocrypha,  fimilar 
tp  Neh.  8.  10,  feems  to  fuppofe  that  drinking  the 
fweet  refers  to  the  great  quantities  of  fherbet  ufed  in  the 
Ealt ;  but  if  they  are  of  as  ancient  date  as  the  days  of 
Nehemiah,  this  paffage  will  hardly  prove  the  fa£f,] 
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doubtedly,  oppofing  it  to  a  cup :  may  not 
the  Prophet’s  complaint  be  of  the  like  kind 
with  that  of  this  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church  then,  and  relate  rather  to  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  drinking-vefiel  than  to  the  quails 
tity  they  drank  ?  Eralmus,  m  his  notes  on 
that  place  of  St.  Jerome,  tells  us,  that  Vir¬ 
gil  fpeaks  of  the  like  piece  of  grandeur  ; 

Ut  Cone  hi  bibat ,  &  Sarrano  indormiat  OJlro . 


Though  the  common  reading  is  Gemma ,  (a 
gem,)  inftead  of  Concha ,  (a  fhell.)  I  have 
feen  very  beautiful  and  highly -valued  velfels 
made  of  fheils ;  and  the  Red- lea,  which 
is  celebrated  for  producing  fome  of  the 
fin  elf  fea-lhells  in  the  world  is  near  Ju¬ 
daea,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews  of  introducing  velfels  of  this 
kind  among  their  other  precious  utenfils. 
Nor  are  they  now  only  efteemed  by  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  Virtuofi ;  the  people  of  the  Eaft  va¬ 
lue  them  :  fo  fhelis  were  fent,  along  with 
fruit,  for  a  prefent  to  Dr.  Pococke,  when  at 
Tor  near  Mount  Sinai 


O  BSERVAT  ION  XLIIE 


[Horns  alfo  were  made  ufe  of  among  the 
Jews  for  keeping  fome  liquids,  if  not  for 
drinking- velfels. 

That  they  were  wont  fometimes  to  keep 
oil  in  an  horn,  appears  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 


1(>  See  Shaw,  p.  448. 


Vol.  1.  p.  141. 
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13,  1  Kings  i.  39;  it  may  however  be  a- 
mufing  to  hear  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  drill 
in  fome  countries,  which  are  lefs  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  life  than  many  other  places, 
as  we  are  allured  by  Sir  John  Chardin's 
MS  they  are  :  it  is  the  cujlem ,  that  tells  us, 
of  Iberia ,  Colchis ,  and  the  adjacent  country , 
where  the  arts  are  little  pradiifed,  to  keep  li¬ 
quors  in  horns ,  and  to  drink  out  of  them. 

They  were  doubtlefs  originally  the  hollow 
horns  of  animals  that  were  made  ufe  of ; 
art  might  be  afterwards  employed  to  hollow 
them  more  perfedlly  ;  and  they  might  in  the 
days  of  David  be  fliaped  like  horns,  but  be 
made  of  filver  and  gold,  efpecially  vefjels  kept 
in  the  fanBuary.  Such  an  one,  I  apprehend, 
is  that  horn  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Torky 
prefented  to  it  by  one  of  our  Northern 
Princes,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  of  which  a  Copper¬ 
plate  was  not  long  lince  publifhed  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  \ 


r  Sir  J.  Chardin  mentions  thefe  horns  in  his  printed 
Travels  ;  fome  were  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  fome  of 
deer,  the  common  fort  thole  of  oxen  and  fheep.  He  adds, 
that  this  cultom  of  ufing  them  for  drinking -cups,  and  ern- 
bellifhing  them,  has  been  all  along  among  the  Eaftern 
people,  p.  22S.  Thefe  horns  were  embellifhed  as  the 
richer  fort  of  cups,  (which  was  with  precious  hones, )  and 
of  different  proportions.  Hie  ordinary  ones  about  eight 
inches  high,  and  two  broad  at  the  top,  very  black,  and 
polifhed.  He  faw  thefe  at  Tefflis.  That  at  York  is,  1 
think,  twenty- feven  inches  high,  and  about  five  inches 
broad  at  the  top,  according  to  the  plate. 

/  That 
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That  horn  of  Ulphus,  kept  at  York,  has 
a  chain  faftened  to  it  in  two  places,  by  which, 
it  might  be  hung  up.  It  is  reafonable  to 
believe  the  Eaftern  horns  may  have  the  fame 
convenience,  though  Sir  J.  Chardin  doth  not 
mention  it.  So  there  is  no  account  of  fuch 
a  chain,  in  the  defcription  that  is  given  us 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  Abridged, 
vol.  5.  pt  2.  p.  1 31,  132,  as  fixed  to  the  horn 
of  gold,  or  to  the  Oldenburg  horn  of  filver,  in 
the  royal  repofitory  at  Copenhagen  ;  yet,  as 
that  of  Ulphus  is  fo  accommodated,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  thofe  other  northern  horns 
have  their  chains  too.  May  not  this  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Prophet’s  fuppofing  drinking- 
veffels  were  hung  up ,  If.  xxii.  24  ? 

There  is  fo  much  conformity  between 
the  ancient  horns  of  the  North  and  thofe  now 
ufed  in  the  Eaft,  both  having  them  of 
various  metals,  fome  of  them  being  bul¬ 
locks  horns,  tipt  with  gold  about  the  edges, 
others  of  ivory,  unicorns  horns,  &c,  and 
all  hightyornamented ;  and  thefe  prefent  Eaft¬ 
ern  horns  being  apparently  derived  from 
ancient  ufage  :  that  the  thought  of  Ifaiah’s 
referring  to  drinking-horns  hung  up  feems 
perfectly  natural. 

They  are  alfo  of  different  proportions,  as  t 
Ifaiah  fuppofes  they  were  anciently.  A  com¬ 
mon  horn  is,  according  to  Sir  John  Chardin, 
eight  inches  high,  and  two  inches  broad  at 
the  top  :  fuch  an  horn  would  hold  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  I  apprehend,  fince  I  have 

found 
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found  a  conical  glafs  of  that  width  at  top, 
and  half  that  height,  held  half  that  quan¬ 
tity,  upon  meafuring  the  liquid  it  contained. 
But  the  horn  of  a  very  large  foreign  ox, 
meafured  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  Abridged,  voL  vii.  p.  442,  held 
in  its  hollow  part  exadlly  five  quarts.  Such 
an  horn,  filled  with  civet,  was  to  have  been 
prefented  to  the  Great  Mogul,  p.  444.  The 
Danifh  drinking-horn  of  gold  that  I  was 
mentioning  holds  about  two  quarts.  Such 
differences  there  might  be  in  the  time  of 
Ifaiah,  fome  of  thefe  fufpended  drinking- 
veflels  holding  no  more  than  the  contents  of 
a  cup ,  others  as  much  as  a  nebel,  or  whole 
jug  of  wine  \ 

The  kindred  of  Eliakim  might  be  com¬ 
pared  very  well  to  fuch  veffels,  according  to 
the  Eaftern  tafte,  fince  another  Prophet  ufes 
fomething  of  a  like  comparifon,  Lam.  iv.  2. 

Observation  XLIV. 

The  magnificence  of  Solomon,  particu¬ 
larly  with  refpedf  to  his  drinking-vejjels ,  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  modern  Eaftern  Princes. 

They  were  all  of  gold,  and  it  fhould  feem 
of  the  pureft  gold,  1  Kings  x.  21.  The  gold 
plate  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  in  Sir 
J.  Chardin’s  MS.  note  on  this  paffage  of 
the  Sacred  Hiftorian  :  he  obferves  in  that 

a  See  Obferv.  39. 
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note,  that  the  plate  of  the  King  of  Perfia  is 
of  gold ,  and  that  very  fine ,  exceeding  the  fit  and- 
ard  of  ducats ,  and  equal  to  thofe  of  Venice , 
which  are  of  the  purefi  gold . 

Thefe  veffels  of  gold,  we  are  told  in  Ole- 
arius  *,  were  made  by  the  order  of  Schach 
Abas ,  efteemed  the  mofi  glorious  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Sofi  royal  family,  who  died  in  1629. 

It  feems  that  he  caufed  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  marks  of  gold  to  be  melted  upon 
this  occafion ;  that  his  fuccelfors  made  ufe 
of  it  whenever  they  feafted  Grangers  ;  and 
that  it  confifted  chiefly  of  difhes,  pots,  fla¬ 
gons,  and  other  vejfels  for  drinking . 

A  French  mark  is  eight  of  their  ounces, 
and  their  ounces  are  but  four  grains  lighter 
than  an  Englifh  ounce  troy  \  Abas  then 
melted  on  this  occafion  near  thirty-fix  thou¬ 
fand  Englifh  troy  ounces  of  the  pureft  gold, 
or  almoft  forty-one  three-fourths  Jewifh  ta¬ 
lents  h  Aftonifliing  magnificence  of  Per- 
fia  !  Nor  have  we  reafon  to  think  that  of 
Solomon  was  inferior.  We  may  believe, 
fure,  his  royal  drinking-vefiels  were  of  equal 
weight,  when  the  two  hundred  targets  of 
gold  which  Solomon  made,  1  Kings  x.  16, 
weighed  but  little  lels  than  the  drinking- 
vefiels  of  Schach  Abas4.  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  t 

j 

1  P.  946,  947.  1  Philofophical  Tranfadiions  A- 

bridged,  vol.  7.  part  4.  p.  46.  3  For  according  to 

Biiliop  Cumberland,  a  talent  weighed  3000  fhekels,  and  a 
fhekelweighed  219  grains  ;  now  7200  marks  =  27.4i7.6oo 
grains  ==  125.194  fhekels  =  41  talents  and  2194  fhekels. 

4  120.000  fhekels. 
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way  of  comparing  the  glory  of  Solomon, 
with  that  of  a  moil  illuftrious  monarch  of 
Perfia  of  late  ages,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  methods  of  imprefling  the 
mind  with  an  apprehenfion  of  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  this  ancient  Ifraelitifh  King,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  appears  to  be  perfectly 
juft. 

Observation  XLV. 


Wine  is  often  the  occaiion  of  exciting 
great  emotions  of  an  untoward  kind  of  ten- 
dernefs  towards  the  dead,  and  of  devotion, 
which  laft  might  be  the  caufe  of  Belfihazzar’s 
fending  for  the  facred  veflfels,  taken  from  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem,  finding,  as  the  wine 
operated,  a  moft  melting  devotion  riling  to¬ 
wards  the  idols  that  he  imagined  had  given 
the  Babylonians  power  to  fubdue  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  and  finifh  the  conqueft  of  the  jewiih 
nation. 

So  have  I  known  a  ladv,  when  mellow  with 

/ 

ftrong  liquors,  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  upon 
mentioning  a  deceafed  mother ;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin  has  given  a  very  droll,  but  painful  de- 
fcription  of  the  drunken-bouts  of  forne  of  the 
Eaftern  Chriftians,  as  an  illuftration  of  the 
nature  of  the  devotion  of  Belfhazzar  towards 
his  idols,  when  he  began  to  grow  drunk.  It  is 
the  cujiom  of  the  great  eft  part  of  the  Eaftern 
Chriftians ,  and  above  all  of  the  Iberians ,  and 
the  people  of  Colchis ,  when  they  are  drunk ,  to 
Vol.  I.  C  c  lift 
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lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven ,  beat  themf elves  on 
the  hreaji ,  to  figh  and  foby  remorfe  for  their 
Jins  awakening ,  and  their  fear  of  future  pu~ 
nijhment  operating ,  afrejhf 

:xvm  Observat  ion..  XLVI. 

If  I  be  right  in  my  conjecture  concerning 
mingled  wine ,  old  wine  mu  ft  have  been  moft 
efteemed  in  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  the  Weft; 
and  that  it  was  fo,  whether  my  conjecture 
be  right  or  not,  is  beyond  contradiction  ap¬ 
parent  from  thofe  words  of  our  Lord,  Luke 
v.  39,  No  man  alfo  having  drunk  old 
wine,  ftraightway  defireth  new :  for  he 
tc  faith.  The  old  is  better  T  But  how  then  came 
the  prophet  Joel  to  threaten  the  Ifraelitifh 
drinkers  of  winey  ch.  i.  5,  with  the  cutting 
off  the  new  wine  from  their  mouth  ? 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  tranflation,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  occafions  the  query.  It 
fhould  be  fweet  wine .  Sweet  as  the  new* 
trodden  juice  of  grapes,  if  you  will,  but  old. 
Wines  of  this  fort,  as  appears  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Eaftern  tranflators  of  the  Septuagint, 
were  chiefly  efteemed  formerly,  for  that 
which  our  verfion  renders  <£  royal  wine  in 
C£  abundance,  according  to  the  ft  ate  of  the. 
king,”  (Efth.  i.  7,)  they  tranllate  <£  muchiij 
and  fweet  wane,  fuch  as  the  king  him  [elf 
€C  drank  V  ; 

A  re- 

Otvog  'sroAy;  xat  ov  civic* ;  o  @acrtXEv$  ettivev *  [Perhaps 
it  was  with  a.  view  to  this,  that  the  fokiiers  offered  our 

Lord 
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A  remark  that  Dr.  Ruffell  makes,  on  the 
white  wines  of  x4leppo,  may  help  to  explain 
this.  They  are  palatable,  but  thin  and  poor , 
and  feldom  keep  found  above  a  year  U  Some  of 
the  Eaftern  wines  then  are  poor,  and  will 
not  keep,  while  thofe  that  were  capable  of 
being  kept  till  they  were  old,  and  which 
thofe  that  loved  drinking  defined,  were  thofe 
which  were  fweet ,  and  consequently  proper 
fubjefts  for  the  threatening  of  the  Prophet 3. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  fame  Prophet  de~ 
fcribes  4  a  ftate  of  great  profperity  by  the 
mountains  dropping  down  fweet  wine :  that 
is,  that  the  mountains  of  Judaea  fhould  not 
produce  wine  like  the  thin  and  poor  wines 
of  Aleppo,  but  that  which  was  rich,  and 
capable  of  being  long  kept,  and  by  that 

I  means  of  acquiring  the  greateft  agreeablenefs. 
The  fame  word  is  very  properly  tranflated 
fweet  wine  in  Amos  ix.  13,  but  our  com- 

Lord  vinegar,  (wine  that  was  be  come  very  four, )  in  oppo- 
fition  to  that  fweet  wine  princes  were  wont  to  drink :  for 
St.  Luke  tells  us  they  did  this  in  mockery,  ch.  23.  36, 
And  the  foldiers  alfo  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and 
<c  offering  him  vinegar.”  Medicated  wine*  to  deaden 
their  fenfe  of  pain,  was  wont,  we  are  told,  to  be  given  to 
Jewifh  criminals,  when  about  to  be  put  to  death,  (fee 
Lightfooton  Mat.  27.  34  ;)  but  they  gave  our  Lord  vine¬ 
gar,  and  that  in  mockery — in  mockery  (as  they  did  other 
things )  of  his  claim  to  royalty  :  but  the  force  of  this  does 
not  appear,  if  we  do  not  recoiled!  the  quality  of  the  wines 
drank  anciently  by  princes,  which,  it  feems,  were  of  the 
fweet  kind.]  a  P.  19.  3  Accordingly  the  MS.  C. 

Idefcribes  the  Eaftern  wine  as  not  fo  bad  for  the  head  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  green  Rhenifh  wines, 
and  the  heavy  wines  of  Orleans.  4  Ch.  3.  18. 

C  c  2  menta- 
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mentators  have  paffed  over  this  circumftance 
very  lightly. 

But  what  completes  and  finiflies  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  paflage  of  the  ftrft  of  Joel,  is 
a  curious  and  amufing  observation  of  Dr. 
Shaw’s  concerning  the  wine  of  Algiers, 
though  the  Doctor  has  not  applied  it  to 
that  purpofe.  “  The  wine  of  Algiers ,  be- 
“  fore  the  locufts  deftroyed  the  vineyards, 
“  in  the  years  1723  and  1724,  was  not  in- 
“  ferior  to  the  beft  Hermitage,  either  in 
“  brifknefs  of  tafte  or  flavour.  But  flnce 
“  that  time  it  is  much  degenerated ;  hav- 
“  ing  not  hitherto  (1732)  recovered  its 
“  ufual  qualities  5.”  It  is  a  deflation  of  their 
vineyards  by  loafs  that  Joel  threatens,  which 
it  feems  injures  their  produce  for  many  years, 
as  to  brifknefs  and  flavour ;  and  confequent- 
ly  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  call  the 
drunkards  of  Ifrael  to  mourn  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

The  fame  word  occurs  If.  xlix.  26.  Vi- 
tringa,  in  his  comment  on  that  place,  flip- 
pofes  it  flgnifies  Mif  there,  (that  is,  wine 
jufi  prefled  out  from  the  grapes  f)  but  Monfl 
.L emery,  a  celebrated  French  chymift,  tells 
us,  that  mufi  will  not  inebriate,  which  the 
Prophet  is  there  fp caking  of,  but  produces  a 
very  different  effect.  Our  tranflators  then 
have  done  much  better  In  tranflating  it  fweet 
wine ,  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  royal  palaces  for 
its  gratefulnefs,  was  capable  of  being  kept 

5  P.  146. 
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to  a  great  age,  and  confequently  with  which 
people  were  apt  to  get  drunk. 

A  few  generations  ago,  fweet  wines  were 
thofe  that  were  moft  eiteemed  in  England 
itfelf. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  explains  6  the  new- 
wine  mentioned  Afts  ii.  13,  after  the  fame 
manner,  fuppofmg  it  lignifies  not  new -wine 
properly  peaking,  which  was  not  to  be  found 
at  Pentecoft,  but  fome  generous,  ftrong,  and 
fweet  wine,  wherein  more  efpecially  lay  the 
power  of  inebriation  ;  I  do  not  propofe  this 
therefore  as  a  new  thought,  but  perhaps  the 
additional  illuftrations,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Thomas,  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  reader. 


Observation  XLVIL 


[The  time  of  drinking  wine ,  in  the  Ealt,  is 
at  the  beginning ,  not  at  the  clofe  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  it  is  with  us. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  corrected  an  error 
of  a  French  commentator,  as  to  this  point, 
in  his  MS.  Note  on  Either  v.  6.  It  feems 
the  commentator  had  fuppofed,  the  banquet 
of  wine  meant  the  defj'ert ,  becaufe  this  is  our 
cujlom  intheWeJl'y  but  he  objerves  that  the 
La  fern  people,  on  the  contrary ,  drink  and  dif- 
courfe  before  eating ,  and  that  after  the  reft  is 
ferved  up,  the  feaft  is  quickly  over ,  they  eating 


*  Mifcell.  Trails,  p.  3,  at  the  clofe  of  his  works  in 
folio. 
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very  faft,  and  every  one  prefently  with  dr  awing, 
cThey  conduit  matters  thus  at  the  royal  table , 
and  at  thofe  of  their  great  men . 

Dr.  Caftell,  in  his  Lexicon,  feems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  annexed  to  that  note. 

Chardin’s  account  agrees  with  that  of 
Olearius ,  who  tells  us,  that  when  the  am- 
baffadors  he  attended  were  at  the  Derfan 
court,  at  a  folemn  entertainment ,  the  floor  of 
the  hall  was  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth ,  which 
was  covered  with  all  forts  of  fruits  and  fweet - 
meats ,  in  bafons  of  gold .  cThat  with  them  was 
ferved  up  excellent  Schiras  wine .  That  after 
an  hour  s  time ,  the  fweetmeats  were  removed, 
to  make  way  for  the  more  fubfl ant  ial  part  of  the 
entertainment ,  fuch  as  rice ,  boiled  and  roofed 
mutton,  fowl,  game,  &c.  Il  hat  after  having 
been  at  table  an  hour  and  an  half,  warm  .water 
was  brought,  in  an  ewer  of  gold,  for  wajhing  \ 
and  grace  being  fail,  they  began  to  retire  with¬ 
out  /peaking  a  word,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  as  alfo  did  the  ambafadors  foon 
after  k 

This  is  Olearius’s  account,  in  fhort :  by 
which  it  appears  that  wine  was  brought  fir  ft ; 
that  the  time  of  that  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  double  to  the  other ;  and  that 
immediately  after  eating,  they  withdrew. 
This  was  the  praflice  of  the  modern  court  of 
Perfia,  and  probably  might  be  fo  in  the  days 
of  Ahafuerfts.  Unluckily,  Diodati  and  Dr, 

'  3  P.  709 — 712, 
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Caftell  did  not  attend  to  this  circumftance, 
in  (peaking  of  the  banquet  of  wine  prepared 
by  queen  E fiber. 

Oese  r v at i o n  XLVIIL 

That  account  that  the  MS.  C.  gives  us, 
of  the  folemnity  with  which  they  begin  their 
feafts  in  Mingrelia  and  Georgia,  is  extremely 
amufing  to  the  imagination  ;  but  I  very 
much  queftion  whether  the  cup  of  falvation, 
of  which  the  Pfalmift  fpeaks  x,  was  made 
ufe  of,  as  he  fuppofes,  juft  in  the  lame 
manner. 

It  is  the  c uji only  it  feerns,  in  Mingrelia  and 
Georgia ,  and  feme  other  E  a  fern  countries ,  for 
people,  before  they  begin  a  feafiy  to  go  out 
abroad y  and  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven ,  to 
pour  out  a  cup  of  wine  on  the  ground.  From 
the  Ethiopia  v  erf  on  he  imagines  the  like  cuftom 
obtains  in  Ethiopia . 

This  is  amufing  to  the  imagination,  and 
it  may  be  cohfidered  as  a  picture  of  what 
the  idolatrous  Ifraelites  did,  when  they  pour¬ 
ed  out  drink-offerings  to  the  queen  of  hea¬ 
ven,  jer.  xliv.  17,  &cc  ;  what  Jacob  did 
more  purely  in  the  patriarchal  times,  when 
he  poured  out  a  drink-offering  on  the  pillar 
he  fet  up,  Gen,  xxxv.  14  :  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  any  thing  of  this  fort  was  done 
in  their  common  feafts  ;  or  was  ever  done  by 
David  a.  It  is  certain  the  modern  Jews,  when 

Pf.  1 16.  13.  z  The  liquid  which  David  is  laid  to 
have  poured  out  before  the  Lord,  2  Sam.  23,  10,  and 
1  Chrpn.  11.  18,  was  water ,  not  wine. 

C  c  4  they 
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they  annually  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
their  forefathers  in  /Egypt,  take  a  cup  of 
falvation,  and  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord , 
(ringing  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Pfakns,) 
but  they  drink  the  wine,  and  do  not  pour  it 
upon  the  ground  ;  nor  do  they  pradtife  this 
effufion  of  wine  in  their  more  common 
feafts  k 

Observation  XLIX, 

Wme-preffes,  it  fhould  feem  from  feveral 
Scriptures,  were  not  moveable  things  ;  and, 
according  to  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  were 
fome  how  made  by  digging.  Mat.  xxi  33. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  found  the  wine-preffes  in 
Perfia  were  formed  after  the  fame  manner, 
being  formed,  he  tells  us  his  MS,  by  making 
hollow  places  in  the  ground ,  lined  with  mafon  s 
work .  They  dig  then  their  wine-preffes 
there. 

Observation  L. 

They  frequently  pour  wine  from  vefel  to 
veffel  in  the  Bait :  for  when  they  begin  one, 
they  are  obliged  immediately  to  empty  it 
into  Smaller  veffels,  or  into  bottles,  or  it 
would  grow  four. 

This  is  an  obfervation  of  the  fame  writer, 
who  remarks,  that  the  Prophet  alludes  to 
it,  jer.  xlviii.  13,  in  the  cafe  of  Moab.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  fhould  feem  to  be  hinted, 

3  Buxtorfii  Syn.  Jud.  cap.  12. 
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that  Moab  had  continued  in  the  full  poffef- 
fion  of  the  country  of  their  anceftors,  with-’ 
out  fuch  diminutions  and  tranfmigrations  as 
Ifrael  had  experienced.] 

Observation  LL  xxix. 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  the  pafiage  quoted  under 
a  preceding  Obfervation,  relating  to  the  Rin- 
frefcoes  of  Damafcus ,  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  that  place  put  fnow  into  their  wine  and  Kin~ 
frefcoes .  This,  he  fuppofes,  is  not  fo  whole- 
fome  a  way  as  that  of  the  Europeans,  who 
only  cool  their  liquors  with  it ;  but  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  not  its  wholefomenefs,  is  the  point 
we  are  to  confider. 

* 

Gejerus  doubts  1  whether  the  cuitom  was 
fo  ancient  as  the  days  of  Solomon ;  but 
furely  Prov.  xxv.  1 3 .  puts  the  matter  out  of 
queftion  :  the  royal  preacher  could  not  fpeak 
of  a  fall  of  fnow  in  the  time  of  harveft,  that 
muft  have  been  incommoding,  inftead  of 
pleafurabie,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ;  he 
muft  be  underftood  then  to  mean  liquids 
cooled  fome  how  by  fnow. 

[The  fnow  of  Lebanon,  it  feems,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  this  ufe  of  it,  in  the  time  of  jo- 
fephus  de  Vitriaco,  for  obferving  A  that  fnow 

is 

1  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  Prov.  25.  13.  2  Gefta 

Dei,  p.  1098.  Nives  autem  nifi  circa  monies  altitu- 
dine  nimia  praaninentes,  cujufrnodi  eil  Libanus,  in 
terra  ranffime  reperiuntur.  In  toto  autem  aeflivo  tem¬ 
pore,  &  maxime  in  diebus  canicularibus  ferventiffimis,  & 
in  menfe  Augufti,  nix  frigidillima  a  monte  Libano  perduas 
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Is  rarely  found  in  the  Holy-Land,  excepting 
on  very  high  mountains,  fuch  as  Libanus,  he 
goes  on,  and  fays,  that  all  fummery  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fultry  Dog-days,  and  the  month  of 
Auguf ,  fnow  of  an  extreme  cold  nature  is 
carried  from  Mount  Libanus ,  two  or  three  days 
journey ,  that  being  mixed  with  wine ,  it  may  make 
it  cold  as  ice .  This  fnow  is  kept  from  melting  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun ,  or  warmth  of  the  air ,  he 
tells  us,  by  its  being  covered  up  with  ft  raw. 

The  fnow  of  this  mountain,  it  fhould 
feem,  was  in  high  eftimation  in  the  time  of 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  Jer.  xviii.  14.  But  this  confederation 
is  not  fufficient  perfectly  to  explain  that  ob- 
fcure  verfe.] 

XXX.  Observation  LII. 

However,  though  the  gratefulnefs  of  li¬ 
quors  cooled  by  fnow  is,  I  apprehend,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  13,  yet  I  very  much 
queftion  whether  the  fuppofition  of  thofe 
commentators  Is  juft,  who  imagine  thofe  li¬ 
quors  were  drank  by  the  reapers.  All  that 
Solomon  teaches  us  is,  that  the  coolnefs 
given  by  fnow  to  liquids  was  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  in  the  time  of  harveft,  in  the  fummer 
that  is  ,  but  as  to  the  reapers  themfelves, 
vinegar,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth  as 

vei  plures  dietas  defertur,  ut  vino  commixta,  tanquam 
glaciem  ipfum  frigidum  reddat.  Confervantur  autem  prse- 
dibhe.  nives  fub  palea,  ne  fervore  folis,  feu  calore  aeris,  dif- 
folvantur. 
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part  of  the  provifion  for  them,  feems  to  be 
a  much  more  fuitabie  thing  for  perfons  heat¬ 
ed  with  fuch  ftrong  exercife,  than  liquors 
cooled  by  fnow. 

Commentators  have  frequently  remarked 
the  refrefhing  quality  of  vinegar.  I  fhall 
not  repeat  their  observations,  but  rather 
would  aik,  why  the  Pfahnift  prophetically 
complains  of  the  giving  him  vinegar  to  drink, 
in  that  deadly  thirj l,  which  in  another  Pfalm 
he  defcribes  by  the  tongue’s  cleaving  to  the 
jaws,  if  it  be  fo  refrefhing  ?  Its  refrefhing 
quality  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  may  it  not 
be  replied,  that,  befides  the  gall  which  he 
mentions,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  vinegar  itfelf,  refrefhing  as  it  is*  was 
only  made  ufe  of  by  the  meaneft  people  ? 
The  juice  of  lemons  is  what  thofe  of  higher 
life  now  ufe,  and  as  the  juice  of  pomegra¬ 
nates  is  ufed  at  Aleppo  in  their  fauces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  RufTell,  as  well  as  that  of  lemons, 
to  give  them  a  grateful  acidity,  fo  if  lemons 
were  not  anciently  known,  the  juice  of 
pomegranates  might  of  old  be  ufed,  by  per¬ 
fons  of  diftinction,  when  they  wanted  an 
acid  in  common ,  as  we  know  it  is  mentioned 
in  one  particular  cafe  in  a  royal  fong  \  So 
Pitts  telleth  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  forrorys,  that  the  food  that  he, 
and  the  reft  had,  when  firft  taken  by  the 
Algerines,  was  generally  only  five  or  fix 
fpoonfuls  of  vinegar ,  half  a  fpoonful  of  oil, 

£  Cant.  8.  2. 
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a  few  olives,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  black 
fcifcuit,  and  a  pint  of  water  a  day1 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Ruffell  relateth,  that  when  they 
would  treat  a  perfon  at  this  day  with  di- 
ftinguifhed  honour  in  the  Eaft,  they  prefent 
him  with  fherbet ,  that  is,  water  mingled 
with  fyrup  of  lemons.  When  a  royal  per- 
fonage  has  vinegar  given  him  in  his  thirft, 
the  refrefhment  of  a  Jlave ,  of  a  wretched  prt- 
foner ,  inftead  of  that  of  a  prince ,  he  is 
greatly  difhonoured,  and  may  well  complain 
of  it  as  a  bitter  infult,  or  reprefent  inch 
infults  by  this  image. 

XXX r.  Observation  LIII. 

But  from  the  ufe  of  their  juice  let  us  go 
on  to  confider  that  of  the  lemons  themfehes , 
or  their  kindred  fruit,  citrons  and  oranges. 

Maillet  every  where  exprelfes  a  ftrong  pre- 
judice  in  favour  of  /Egypt :  its  air,  its  wa¬ 
ter,  and  all  its  productions,  are  incompa¬ 
rable.  He  acknowledges,  however,  its  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  are  very  bad,  and  that  in  this 
refpect  /Egypt  is  as  little  favoured  as  almoft 
any  place  in  the  world  ;  that  fome,  and  thofe 
very  indifferent ,  that  are  carried  thither  from 
Rhodes  and  Damafcus,  are  fold  extremely 
dear  \  As  the  beft  apples  of  /Egypt,  which  are 
however  very  indifferent,  are  brought  thi¬ 
ther  by  fea  from  Rhodes,  and  by  land  from 
Damafcus,  we  may  believe  that  Judaea,  an 
intermediate  country  between  /Egypt  and 

*  Pc  6.  1  Lett.  9.  p.  15,  16, 
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Damafcus,  has  none  that  are  of  any  value. 
This  is  abundantly  confirmed  byd  Arvieux, 
who  obferved  that  the  fruits  that  were  moft 
commonlv  eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  Mount 

o  * 

Carmel,  were  figs,  grapes,  dates,  apples  and 
pears ,  vchch  they  have  from  Damafcus ,  apri¬ 
cots,  both  frefn  and  dried,  melons,  pafteques 
or  water-melons,  which  they  make  ufe  of 
in  fummer,  inftead  of  water,  to  quench 
their  third:1:  the  Arabs  then  of  Judaea  can 
find  no  apples  there  worth  eating,  but  have 
them  brought  from  Damafcus,  as  the  people 
of  /Egypt  have. 

Can  it  be  imagined  then  that  the  apple- 
trees  of  which  the  Prophet  Joel  fpeaks,  ch.  i. 
12,  and  which  he  mentions  among  the  things 
that  gave  joy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea, 
were  apple-trees  properly  fpeaking  ?  Our 
translators  muft  furely  have  been  miftaken 
here,  fince  the  apples  the  Arabs  of  pfudcea  eat 
at  this  day  are  of  foreign  growth,  and  at  the 
fame  time  but  very  indifferent. 

Bifnop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Canticles 3,  fuppofes  that  the  word  tranflated 
apples  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  fruit  to 
which  we  give  that  name,  and  alfo  of  oranges, 
citrons,  peaches,  and  all  fruit  that  breathe  a 
fragrant  odour  :  but  the  juftnefs  of  this  may 
be  queftioned.  The  Roman  authors,  it  is 
true,  call  pomegranates,  quinces,  citrons, 
peaches,  apricots,  all  by  the  common  riame 
of  apples,  only  adding  an  epithet  to  dif- 

4  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  201.  3  On  Cant.  7*  8. 
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tinguifti  them  from  the  fpecies  of  fruit  we 
call  by  that  name,  and  from  one  another ; 
but  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew  wri¬ 
ters  do  fo  too.  The  pomegranate  certainly 
has  its  peculiar  name  j  and  the  book  of  Can¬ 
ticles  feems  to  mean  a  particular  fpecies  of 
trees  by  this  term,  fince  it  prefers  them  to  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood.  This  author  then 
does  not  feem  to  be  in  the  right,  when  he 
gives  fuch  a  vague  fenfe  to  the  word. 

What  fort  of  tree  and  of  fruit  then  are 
we  to  underftand  by  the  word,  fince,  pro¬ 
bably,  one  particular  fpecies  is  defigned  by 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
per  apple-tree  ?  There  are  five  places  be- 
fides  this  in  Joel  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
and  from  them  we  learn  that  it  was  thought 
the  noblejl  of  the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  that 
its  fruit  was  very  fweet  or  pleafant ,  Cant,  in 
3  ;  of  the  colour  of  gold,  Prov.  xxv.  1 1  ;  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant ,  Cant.  vii.  3  ;  and  proper 
for  thofe  to  fmell  to  that  were  ready  to  faint. 
Cant.  ii.  5.  The  fifth  paflage.  Cant.  viii.  5, 
contains  nothing  particular,  I  think  ;  but 
the  defcription  the  other  four  give,  perfectly 
anfwers  the  citron-tree  and  its  fruit. 

It  may  be  thought,  poffibly,  that  the  orange 
and  the  lemon-trees ,  which  now  grow  in 
Judaea  in  confiderable  numbers4,  as  well  as 

4  Thevenot  obferved  the  gardens  at  Naploufe,  part  1. 
p.  215,  full  of  orange  as  well  as  citron-trees  ;  and  Egmont 
and  Heyman  faw  lemon-trees  at  Hattin  and  Saphet  in  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Vol.  2.  p.  30,  48.  See  alfo  Dr.  Pococke’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  vol.  2.  p.  67. 
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the  citron,  equally  anfwer  the  defcription. 
They  do  :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  very  much  doubted  by  eminent  natural- 
ifts,  Ray  in  particular s,  whether  they  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  whereas  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
citron.  The  ftory  that  jofephus  tells  us  s, 
of  the  pelting  King  Alexander  Jannseus  by 
the  jews  with  their  citrons  at  one  of  their 
feafts,  plainly  proves  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  fome  generations  before  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  much  longer  Handing  in  that 
country. 

Citron-trees  are  very  noble,  being  large, 
their  leaves  very  beautiful,  ever  continuing 
upon  the  tree,  of  an  exquiiite  fmell,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  moft  delightful  fhade  :  it  might 
well  therefore  be  faid,  As  the  citron-tree 
“  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  fo  is  my  be- 
“  loved  among  the  fonsK  Its  fruit  is  alfo 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  according  to  Prov. 
xxv.  1 1 .  Maundrell  feems  to  have  had  the 
fame  fort  of  fenfibility  :  for,  defcribing  the 
palace  of  the  Emir  Faccardine,  at  Beroot,  on 
the  coaft  of  Syria,  he  prefers  the  orange- 
garden  to  every  thing  elfe  that  he  met  with 
there,  though  it  was  only  a  large  quadran¬ 
gular  plat  of  ground,  divided  into  fixteen 
leffer  fquares,  but  the  walks  were  fo  Jhaded 

5  Dr.  Shaw  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  p.  341. 
g  Antiq-  Jud,  1.  1 3.  c,  13. 
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with  orange-trees  of  a  large  fpreading  fize, 
and  fo  gilded  with  fruit,  that  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect  in  its  kind, 
or,  if  it  had  been  duly  cultivated,  could  have 
been  more  delightful.  When  we  recolle£l 
that  the  difference  between  citron- trees  and 
orange  is  not  very  difcernible 7,  excepting  by 
the  fruit,  which  are  both  however  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  this  paffage  of  Maundrell 
may  ferve  as  a  comment  on  that  paffage  of 
this  ancient  royal  fong,  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 

The  fragrancy  of  the  fruit  is  admirable  : 
with  great  agreeablenefs  then  might  the  nofe, 
or  breath  of  the  fpoufe,  be  compared  to  ci¬ 
trons  ;  whereas  the  energy  of  the  compa¬ 
nion  is  loft  when  underftood  of  apples ,  which 
are  at  beft  not  near  fo  fragrant,  and  in  the 
Eaft  are  very  indifferent. 

Citrons  alfo  are  well  known  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  to  the  tajle ,  and  muft  be 
infinitely  more  proper  to  be  fmelled  to  by 
thofe  that  are  ready  to  faint ,  their  peel  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  exhilarating  to  the  heart,  as  their 
juice  cordial  and  refrefhing.  “  Stay  me  with 
“  flagons,5'  with  wine  that  is,  according  to 
the  common  explanation,  which  was  given 
to  thofe  that  were  faint,  2  Sam.  xvi.  2  ; 
“  comfort  me  with  apples"  .with  citrons, 

[7  A  brown  rednefs  in  the  young  leaves  is,  I  think,  the 
only  vulgar  diftin&ion,  by  which  an  obferver  is  led  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  citron-tree,  where  there  is  no  fruit.] 
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which  are  fo  refrefhing  and  exhilarating. 
Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us  of  an  Arabian, 
who  was  in  a  great  meafure  brought  to  him- 
felf,  when  overcome  with  wine,  by  the  help 
of  citrons  and  coffee  8 ;  how  far  this  may  be 
capable  of  illuftrating  the  ancient  practice,  of 
relieving  thofe  that  were  near  fainting,  by 
the  ufe  of  citrons,  I  leave  to  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  determine. 

I  do  not  however  by  all  this  pretend  that  I 
am  here  giving  the  world  a  new  thought, 
when  I  fuppofe  the  citron  is  to  be  underftood 
in  thefe  paffages  inftead  of  the  apple-tree .  It 
has  given  me  pleafure  to  find  the  Chaldee  pa- 
raphraft,  on  Cant.  ii.  3,  underftood  this  word 
in  the  fame  way ;  but  the  dijiinctnejs  with 
which  I  have  propofed  thefe  matters,  and  the 
illujlrations  I  have  given  of  the  particulars, 
may  perhaps  lay  fome  little  claim  to  that  no¬ 
velty  which  the  reader  will  expedt  in  thefe 
Obfervations. 

I  will  only  farther  add,  that  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ferving  up  thefe  citrons  in  his  court 
Solomon  feemeth  to  refer,  when  he  fays,  A 
word  fitly  fpoken  is  like  this  fruit  ferved  up  in 
we f els  of  fiver ,  curioufy  wrought :  whether, 
as  Maimonides  fuppofes,  wrought  with  open¬ 
work  like  bafkets,  or  curioufly  chafed,  it 
nothing  concerns  us  to  determine.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  that  this 
magnificence  was  not,  we  have  reafon  to 

3  Vol.  2.  p.  36. 
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fuppofe,  very  common  at  that  time,,  fince 
the  fruit  that  was  prefented  to  d’Arvieux,  by 
the  Grand  Emir  of  the  Arabs,  was  brought 
in  nothing  better  than  a  painted  vefiel  of  wood 9 : 
to  an  antique  apparatus  of  veffels  for  fruit, 
perhaps  of  this  painted  wood-kind.  Solo-  _ 
mon  oppofes  the  magnificence  of  his  court. 

[Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on 
this  paflage  of  Solomon,  underftands  the 
words  as  referring  to  a  vefiel  adorned  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  what  I  mentioned  in 
the  laid  paragraph.  I  ought  not  to  deprive 
my  reader  of  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
his  fentiments  with  what  I  have  been  pro- 
pofing,  and  therefore  I  fhali  fet  down  his 
fiippofition  here.  ‘They  damaskeen  gold  in  Per - 
fia,  and  give  it  the  colour  of  fleet.  They  do 
the  fame  to  jilver.  So  that  without  engraving , 
it  appears  in  figures ,  is  more  catching  to  the 
eye ,  and  is  extremely  agreeable  io.  Every  thing 
curious  in  that  age  made  its  way,  we  may 
believe,  into  the  court  of  King  Solomon  j  but 
it  -may  be  queftioned  whether  this  art  was 
then  known,  and  if  it  were,  whether  fo 
generally  as  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  writing  de- 
figned  for  public  inftruftion. 


9  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  ir.  10  On  damafqiiine  1’or 
en  Peiie,  &  on  luy  donne  une  couleur  d’acier  ;  &  a  Par- 
gent  auiil ;  en  forte  qne  fans  eftre  grave  il  eft  figure,  ce 
qui  eclate,  h  parait,  d*  a  vantage,  et  efi:  fort  agreable. 
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Observation  LIV. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  fuppofes s,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Shaw*,  that  pijlachio-nuts  conftituted  one 
part  of  Jacob’s  prefent  to  Jofeph. 

Adding,  that  the  pifiachios  of  Syria  are  the 
bed  in  the  world .  A  circumftance  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  eife where ;  and 
as  it  ferves  to  confirm  thefe  expofitions  of 
part  of  a  paffage,  which,  as  Sir  John  ob¬ 
serves,  has  very  much  embarraffed  commen¬ 
tators,  I  thought  it  an  obfervation  worth 
preferving.] 

Observation  LV. 

The  marks  of  diftinftion  of  that  fruit 
which  Ziba  prefented  unto  David,  in  his 
flight  from  Abfalom,  with  bread,  raifins, 
and  wine,  are  not  fo  many  as  thofe  relating 
to  the  citron  perhaps ;  they  however  deferve 
confideration. 

Ziba  met  David,  according  to  the  facred 
hiftorian,  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1,)  with  a  couple  of 
afles,  and  upon  them  two  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  an  hundred  bunches  of  raifins,  an 
hundred  of  fummer -fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Thefe  fummer- fruits  the  Septuagint 
fuppofes  were  dates  (poimes)  ;  but  the  more 
common  opinion  is  that  they  were  Jigs', 

1  In  a  MS.  note  on  Gen.  43.  xi,  2  P.  145,  note. 
1  See  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  144.  notes. 
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which  it  feems  was  that  alfo  of  the  Chaldee 
parapliraft.  Grotius  however  fuppofes *  the 
original  word  Signifies  the  fruit  of  trees  in 
general . 

I  cannot  adopt  any  of  thefe  opinions.  If 
the  notes  of  diftinftion  are  not  numerous 
enough,  or  fufficiently  clear,  to  determine 
with  precifion  what  the  fruit  was,  I  believe 
they  are  Sufficient  to  fatisfy  us  that  thefe  au¬ 
thors  were  mistaken.  We  may  gather  three 
things  relating  to  them  :  that  they  were  of 
fome  confiderable  fze ,  fince  their  quantity  was 
estimated  by  tale\  that  they  came  before  the 
bean-feafon  was  ended,  for  after  this  we  find 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  beyond 
Jordan  fent  to  David,  along  with  other  pro- 
vifions,  quantities  of  beans,  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
28,)  they  being  things,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  that,  after  they  are  boiled  and  ftewed 
with  oil  and  garlick,  conftitute  the  principal 
food,  in  the  fpring,  of  perfons  of  all  diflinc - 
tions 3  ;  and  they  were  thought  by  Ziba  a 
fa  it  able  refrefliment  to  thole  that  were  tra¬ 
velling  in  a  <; wilder nefs ,  where  it  was  to  be 
fuppofed  they  would  be  thirjly  as  well  as  hun¬ 
gry  4. 

Nothing  then  could  be  more  unhappy ,  or 
more  Strongly  mark  out  the  inattention  of  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  (for  it  cannot 
be  imagined  they  were  ignorant  of  thefe  mat- 

1  Vide  Grot,  in  Jer.  40.  10.  3  P.  140.  4  Com¬ 

pare  2  Sam.  17.  29,  with  2  Sam.  16.  2. 
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ters,)  than  the  rendering  this  word  (in  this 
place)  dates y  which  are  neither  produced  in 
fummer,  nor  fuited  to  allay  the  heat  of  that 
feafon  :  Dr.  Pococke  obferving  that  they  are 
not  ripe  till  November;  and  that  they  are 
efteemed  of  an  hot  nature ,  Providence  Teem¬ 
ing  to  have  defigned  it,  as  it  is  a  warm  food, 
to  comfort  the  ftomach,  he  thinks,  during 
the  cold  feafon ,  in  a  country  where  it  has  not 
given  wine  5,  for  he  is  there  fpeaking  con¬ 
cerning  fEgypt. 

They  could  not  be  figs,  I  think :  for  as 
Dr.  Shaw  obferves  in  the  general,  that  the 
fpring  is  the  time  for  beans ,  and  Dr.  Ruffell 
more  particularly ,  that  April  and  May  are  the 
months  for  this  fort  of  pulfe  at  Aleppo,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  difappear ;  fo  the  firft  of 
thefe  authors  informs  us  that  the  Boccore,  or 
early  fig ,  is  not  produced  till  June,  and  the 
fig  properly  fo  called,  which  they  preferve 
and  make  up  into  cakes,  rarely  before  Au- 
guft  6.  He  doth  indeed  elfewhere  obferve, 
that  now  and  then  a  few  figs  are  ripe  fix 
weeks  or  more  before  the  full  feafon  7,  and 
confequently  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in 
the  bean-feafon ;  but  then,  as  an  hundred 
of  thefe  would  have  been  but  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  (for  they  are  not  things  of  a  large  fize), 
fo  they  would,  doubtlefs,  in  fuch  a  cafe  have 
been  prefented  as  rarities  to  the  king,  for  his 

5  Trav.  into  the  Eaft,  vol.  1.  p.  206,  6  P,  144, 

7  P.  342. 
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own  eating8,  whereas  the  hiftorian  exprefly 
tells  us,  that  Ziba  told  David,  the  fummer- 
fruits ,  as  well  as  the  bread,  were  for  the 
young  men,  his  fervants  that  is,  to  eat : 
accordingly  Bifhop  Patrick  fuppofes,  in  his 
Commentary,  that  if  any  thing  was  parti¬ 
cularly  defigned  for  David’s  own  fupport ,  it 

was  the  raifins.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 

* 

jofephus,  who  mentions  not  the  particulars 
of  Ziba’s  prefent,  fpeaks  elfewhere  of  fum- 
mer- fruits  as  growing  in  places  that  are  well- 
watered  9 ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  fig— 
tree,  it  fhould  feem,  according  to  Columel¬ 
la’s  reprefentation  10. 

Nor  could  by  thefe  fummer-fruits  be  meant, 
as  Grotius  fuppofes,  fruit  produced  by  trees 
in  general ;  for  moft  of  thefe  fruits  are  au¬ 
tumnal \  while  thofe  that  were  meant  were 
contemporary  with  beans.  Accordingly  they 
are  exprefsly  difringuiftied  from  grapes  and 
olives,  Jer.  xl.  io,  12,  which  are  two  of  the 
principal  productions  of  the  trees  of  that 
country  nor  could  they  be  pomegranates, 
which  are  a  third,  and  often  fpoken  of  in 
the  defcriptions  that  the  Scriptures  give  us 
of  the  fertility  of  the  Holy-Land  ”,  for 
pomegranates  are  not  ripe  till  Auguft  A 
There  are  fome  trees  that  produce  their  fruit 
indeed  in  the  bean-feafon,  the  almond  in  the 

8  Thefe  are  thofe  figs  before  fummer ,  I  imagine,  that 

Ifaiah  fpeaks  of,  ch.  28.  4.  9  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  8.  chap.  6. 

10  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  27,  11  Num.  1.3.  23.  chap.  20.  5. 

Lent.  8.  8.  11  Shaw,  p.  14c. 
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beginning  of  April,  and  the  apricot  in  May, 
of  which  laft  the  fruit  is  in  high  repute  at 
this  time  in  the  Holy-Land  ''3,  and  thofe  of 
Damafcus  are  preferred  in  different  ways, 
Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  and  in  particular  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  made  into  thin 
dried  cakes,  which,  when  eaten  with  bread, 
are  a  very  cooling  and  agreeable  food  in  fum- 
mer  14 ;  but  then  it  is  queftioned  whether  the 
apricot  was  known  in  the  time  of  Ziba  in 
Judaea  IS,  and  almonds  would  not  have  been 
brought  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  an  hun¬ 
dred. 

When  then  I  find  that  water-melons  grow 
fpontaneoufly  in  thefe  hot  countries  I6,  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Holy-Land 
in  fummer  inftead  of  water,  to  quench  their 
thirft  I7,  and  are  purchafed  as  of  the  greatejl  ufe 
to  travellers  in  thirfly  deferts 18 ;  and  that  cucum¬ 
bers  are  very  much  ufed  ftill  in  that  country 
to  mitigate  the  heat 19 :  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  thefe  fummer- fruits  were 
not  the  produce  of  trees,  but  of  this  clefs  of 
herbs ,  which  creep  along  the  ground,  and 
produce  fruits  full  of  a  cooling  moifture,  and 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plant.  They  could  fcarcely  however  be  water¬ 
melons,  I  imagine,  becaufe  they  do  not  begin 

13  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p,  20  r.  14  Trav.  into  the 

Eaft,  vol.  2.  p.  126.  15  See  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  341. 

,l6  See  Dr.  James’s  D  ifpen.  17  La  Roque,  Voy.  dans 
la  Pal.  p.  201.  18  Egmont  and  Heyman’s  Trav, 

vol.  2.  p.  144.  Iy  See  Pococke’s  Trav.  vol  2.  p.  75. 
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to  gather  them  before  June  or  July  i0 ;  but 
cucumbers ,  which  come  in  May,  and  were 
actually  eaten  in  Galilee  the  latter  end  of 
that  month  by  Dr.  Pococke,  he  having 
flopped  at  an  Arab  tent,  where  they  pre¬ 
pared  him  eggs,  and  four  milk,  he  tells  us, 
cutting  into  it  raw  cucumbers,  as  a  cooling  diet 
in  that  feafon,  which  he  found  very  hot : 
cucumbers  continue  at  Aleppo  to  the  end  of 
July,  and  are  brought  again  to  market  in 
September  and  Ottober,  and  confequently 
are  contemporaries  with  grapes  and  olives, 
according  to  Jem  xl.  io,  12  as  well  as 
with  beans  and  lentils.  Dr.  Kuffell  alfo 
tells  us  that  the  fquafli  comes  in  towards  the 
end  of  September,  and  continues  all  the 
year;  but  that  the  orange- fhaped  pumpion 
is  more  common  in  the  fummer-months . 
Of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  of  fruit,  I 
fliould  think  the  writer  of  the  2  Sam.  de- 
figned  to  be  underftood :  they  are  all  more 

or  lefs  of  conf  derable  fize :  they  are  con- 

•* 

temporary  with  beans  ;  and  fit  for  them  that 
have  to  travel  through  a  dry  wildernefs,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fpring,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  grows  hot,  as  Pococke  found  it,  about 
which  time,  (from  the  circumftance  of  the 

20  Shaw  and  Ruffe!!.  [2I  If  the  term  tranflated 

bummer-fruits  fignifies  all  fruits  of  this  clafs  of  plants, 
they  might  be  melons  thofe  that  came  to  Gedaliah  gather-  • 
ed  ;  though  they  could  not  well  be  the  things  Ziba  carried 
to  David,  which,  more  probably,  were  cucumbers.  ] 

beans 
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beans  and  the  lentils,)  it  is  plain  that  Da¬ 
vid  fled  from  Abfalom. 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  appear  that 
they  were  called  fummer- fruits,  from  their 
being  eaten  to  allay  the  fummer -heats ;  not 
from  their  being  dried  in  the  fummer,  as  Va- 
tablus  ftrangely  imagines  22 ;  nor  from  their 
being  produced  only  in  that  time  of  the 
year ;  for  this  pafiage  fhews  that  they  were 
come  to  maturity  before  beans  went  out,  be¬ 
fore  fummer  therefore. 

My  reader  will  obferve  that  I  fuppofe  the 
produftions  of  Judaea  were,  in  point  of 
time,  very  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Aleppo  and  Barbary ;  he  has  feen  the  ground 
of  this  in  the  clofe  of  the  firft  chapter. 

Observation  LVL 

\Mufic  fo  univerfally  attends  the  Eaftern 
feafts,  that  I  fhould  hardly  make  this  chap¬ 
ter  complete  without  fome  account  of  it,  and 
in  particular  of  the  tabret ,  which  Ifaiah  de- 
fcribes  as  ufed  in  their  feafts  along  with 
wine,  ch.  v.  12. 

I  mention  this  inftrument  in  particular, 
becaufe  I  have  made  feveral  remarks  relating 
to  it. 

The  firft  is,  that  the  original  word  trans¬ 
lated  tabret  is  to  be  met  with  about  twenty 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  About  half  that 
number  of  times  it  is  tranflated  tabret ,  and 

Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  Jer.  xl.  10. 

as 
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as  many  times  timbrel .  How  unhappily  per¬ 
plexing  Is  this !  It  is  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  perhaps,  on  various  accounts,  which 
word  was  ufed  in  our  verfion ;  but  as  there 
is  but  one  in  the  original  invariably,  where 
tablet  is  ufed  and  where  timbrel  in  our  ver¬ 
fion,  it  would  certainly  have  been  agreeable 
to  have  fixed  upon  one  Engliih  word.  What 
Is  more  extraordinary,  where  thefe  words 
occur,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  margin 
of  any  of  thefe  places  that  the  other  word 
might  have  been  equally  well  made  ufe  of, 
excepting  in  Jer.  xxxi.  Jr ,  where  in  the  text 
it  is  rendered  tabret ,  in  the  margin  timbrel . 
The  tabret  and  the  timbrel  of  the  Scriptures 
do  not  mean  two  different  inftruments  j  the 
word  in  the  original  is  one  in  all  the  places 
in  which  thofe  two  wrords  occur. 

Secondly,  Whatever  inftrument  of  mufic 
was  meant  by  the  original  word,  it  was  made 
ufe  of,  we  may  be  pofitive,  by  females .  Ex- 
od.  xv.  20,  judges  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6, 
Pfi  Ixviil.  25,  jer.  xxxi.  4,  are  incontro¬ 
vertible  proofs  of  it.  I  think  we  may  be 
fare  it  urns  played  on  by  men  too,  from  1  Sam. 
x.  5.  I  do  not  mention  -2  Sam.  vi.  5,  and 
1  Chron.  xiii.  8,  here,  becaufe  what  is  faid  Pfi 
Ixviil.  2  5.  renders  their  evidence  dubious. 

Thirdly,  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  one  of  his 
MSS,  after  defcribing  an  Eafiern  entertain¬ 
ment  of  mufic  from  Dr.  Caftelf  s  Lexicon,  in 
terms  exactly  of  the  fame  Import  with  Dr. 
RuffeH’s  account  of  the  Aleppine  diff,  tells 

us. 
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us,  that  the  EaJIern  women  hardly  make  ufe  of 
any  other  injlnments  but  thefe .  Ik  here  are  two 
forts  of  them ,  be  fays,  one  has  a  membrane  of 
fk in ,  the  other  not ,  and  this  lajl  kind  is  mojl 
nfed  in  the  Indies ,  on  account ,  I  believe,  of  the 
great  humidity  there.  And  having  after¬ 
wards  remarked  that  the  paffages  he  had  cited 
expreffed  womens  playing  on  this  inftru- 
ment,  he  repeats  it  again,  that  the  Rafern 
women  fcarcely  touch  any  other  inftrument .  If 
the  female  mufic  of  antiquity  was  as  limited 
as  it  Is  now  in  the  Eaft,  (and  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  the  paffages  I  have  cited 
above,  which  fpeak  of  the  womens  playing 
on  mufic,  feem  very  much  to  limit  them  to 
timbrels  or  tabrets,)  they  had  then  but  one 
fort  of  inftrument  that  they  commonly  played 
upon.  •' 

My  reader  will  now  be  curious  to  know, 
what  Dr.  Ruffell  fays  about  the  diff—  The 
diff  then,  according  to  him,  “is  a  hoop, 

“  (fometimes  with  pieces  of  brafs  fixed  in  It 
“  to  make  a  jingling)  over  which  a  piece 
“  of  parchment  is  diftended.  It  is  beat  with 
“  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true  tympanum  of 
“  the  ancients ;  as  appears  from  its  figure 
“  in  feveral  relievos  V" 

The  Ladies  that  do  me  the  honour  to 
perufe  thefe  papers  will  not  be  pleafed,  I  am 
afraid,  with  this  defcription ;  but  as  Ruffell 
tells  us  juft  before,  that  the  diff  ferves  chiefly 
to  beat  tune  to  the  voice ,  it  is  poffible  it  might 

1  L  94- 
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be  ufed  only  to  regulate  thole  fine  voices  of 
the  damfels  of  Ifrael,  which  had  no  other 
attendant  mafic,  while  the  voices  of  their 
males ,  according  to  this  writer,  “  is  the 
“  worft  of  all  their  mafic,  for  they  bellow 
fo  hideoufly  that  it  fpoils  what  without  it 
“  would  be  in  fome  degree  harmonious.” 

Dr.  Rufteil  defcribes  but  one  kind  of  in  - 
ftrument  of  this  fort.  The  hoop  is  covered 
with  a  Jkin  at  Aleppo,  and  as  the  humidity 
of  the  Holy-Land  is  not  greater,  doubt- 
lefs  fo  were  the  Jewifii  timbrels  or  tabrets. 
As  it  is  beaten  with  their  fingers,  and 
thofe  fingers  are  applied  to  a  (kin  ftretched 
over  an  hollow  hoop,  the  defcription  gives  great 
life  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Nahum, 
who  compares  women’s  beating  on  their 
breafts,  in  deep  anguifh,  to  their  playing  on 

a  tabret,  ch.  ii.  7. 

/ 

Observation  L VII. 

An  attempt  to  afcertain  with  exadtnefs  all 
the  kinds  of  mufical  inftruments,  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ,  would,  probably,  be  vain, 
certainly  it  would  be  ufelefs,  fince  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  knowing  that  the  iacred  writer 
is  fpeaking  of  mafic  is  fufficient  for  us ;  how¬ 
ever,  where  things  prefent  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  any  attending  difficulty,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  neglect  iuch  notices ;  and  for  this 
reafon  I  would  obferve  here,  that  another  in- 
ftrument  played  upon  in  the  Jewifh  feafts, 

ac- 
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cording  to  Ifaiah  v.  12,  may  be  determined 
without  fcruple,  I  apprehend,  to  be  a  bag¬ 
pipe. 

Dr.  Ruffell  obferves  of  the  diff  \  mentioned 
under  the  preceding  Obfervation,  that  it  ex¬ 
actly  anfwers  the  Roman  tympanum ,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  ancient  relievos ,  he  alfo  proves,  by 
a  quotation  from  Juvenal,  that  the  Romans 
had.  the  tympanum  from  Syria ;  this  Syrian 
inftrument  then  is  juft  what  it  was  feventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  fame 
reafons  that  have  kept  it  unaltered  fo  many 
years,  probably  operated  as  many  generations 
before  that ;  and  might  equally  preferve  others 
of  their  mufical  inftruments  unchanged. 

After  mentioning  the  mufical  inftruments 
they  ufe  at  Aleppo,  Dr.  Ruffed  adds,  44  Be- 
44  Tides  the  above-mentioned  inftruments, 
44  they  have  likewife  a  fort  of  a  bag-pipe , 
44  which  numbers  of  idle  fellows  play  upon 
44  round  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  making  it 
44  a  pretence  to  alk  a  prefent  of  fuch  as 
44  pafs  V’ 

An  inftrument  ufed  by  the  vulgar  may  be 
deemed  to  be  as  little  liable  to  alteration  as 
any,  and  confequentjy  this  bagpipe  may  be 
imagined  to  be  very  ancient. 

And,  when  I  find  that  the  fame  word  2 
that  fignifies  a  goat’s  Ikin  veflel,  formed  of 
the  outer  ikin  of  that  animal  tied  up  clofe, 
at  the  feet,  and  gathered  together  at  the 
neck,  ufed  for  carrying  wine  and  other  11- 

1  Ibid.  *  Neb  el. 

quids 
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quids  in,  fignifies  alfo  an  ancient  mufical 
inftrument,  I  am  flrongly  prompted  to  con¬ 
clude  the  word  means  that  kind  of  Syrian 
bagpipe  that  Ruffell  fpeaks  of ;  and  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  very  ingenious  and  modeft 
author  had  given  us  a  figure  of  it,  as  he  has 
of  five  other  inftruments  of  mufic,  made  ufe 
of  in  that  country. 

As  for  our  tranflators,  they  render  Nebel 
by  the  word  viol,  in  If.  v.  12,  and  in  four 
other  places  3,  which  word,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,  fignifies  a  ftringed  inftrument 
of  mufic  ;  but  moft  commonly  by  the  word 
falter y 4,  which  the  fame  dictionary  tells  us 
fignifies  a  kind  of  harp ,  beaten  with  flicks  : 
very  unlucky  thefe  tranflations,  if  Nebel  re¬ 
ally  fignifies  a  bagpipe  ! 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  my  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  Nebel  was  an  inftrument  that 
anciently  was  united  with  great  pomp,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  If.  xiv.  1 1  y  for  though  we  now 
very  commonly  afiociate  the  ideas  of  meannefs 
and  a  bagpipe  together,  it  doth  not  follow 
they  do  in  other  countries,  or  did  fo  in 
other  ages.  A  bagpipe  was,  fome  ages  ago, 
I  apprehend,  a  venerable  kind  of  inftrument 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  ifiand. 


3  Amos  6.  5,  ch.  5.  23,  If.  14.  11,  and  in  the  margin 
of  If.  22.  24.  *  It  is,  however,  a  quite  different 

word  in  Dan.  3.  5,  7,  jo,  15,  which  is  rendered  pfal- 
tery  in  our  verfion. 


Of 
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Of  this  inftrument  Dr.  Shaw  takes  no  no¬ 
tice,  and  therefore  fuppofes  it  is  unknown  in 
Barbary. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am  very  fen- 
fible,  not  only  our  tranflators,  but  the 
learned  in  general,  take  the  Nebel  to  have 
been  a  ftringed  inftrument ;  and  Pfeiffer,  in 
his  Collections 5,  has  given  us,  from  Kif*- 
cher,  who  is  faid  to  have  taken  it  from  an 
old  book  in  the  Vatican,  a  figure  of  the  Ne¬ 
bel  fufficiently  odd  :  I  leave  it  to  my  reader 
to  determine  which  fentiment  is  moil  pro¬ 
bable  6. 


O  BSE  R VAT  ION  LVIII. 

Five  or  fix  forts  of  public  mufic  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  third  of  Daniel ;  which  is  about 

5  Pfeiffer!  opera,  tom.  i.  p.  296.  6  Bythner,  in 

his  Lyra,  obferves,  that  the  nebel  was  like  a  leather-bottle , 
but  then  explains  himfelf  as  meaning  fomething  like  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  lyre ,  whole  body  was  made  of 
the  Jhellofa  tortoife ,  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  Abrid.  vol.  4.  part  1. 
p.  474,)  but  was  a  ftringed  inftrument ;  and  then  cites  jo¬ 
fephus,  as  faying  that  the  kinnor  was  played  upon  with  a 
plectrum,  but  the  nebel,  which  had  twelve  firings ,  with 
the  fingers.  The  authority  of  Jofephus  may  be  juftly 
thought  to  be  a  great  objection  to  my  fuppofition  :  but  as 
his  teftimony  is  not  perfectly  decifive  with  refpebt  to  the 
Hebrew  inftruments  of  mufic  ufed  before  the  captivity,  fo 
I  may  add,  that  upon  confulting  Jofephus,  I  find  he  doth 
not  fay  the  va£>,a  had  twelve  firings,  but  twelve  founds ,  and 
was  played  upon  with  the  fingers  :  4£  H  fo  vxGxa,  cfcofoxa 
<p9opfoug  t^ovcra,  uoig  fotkluhoig  xpoi/tfai.”  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  7. 
cap.  12.  §3.)  Is  this  defcription  perfectly  incompatible 
with  a  bag-pipe  ? 
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the  number  of  inftruments  ufed  in  public 
by  the  Bafhaws  at  Aleppo. 

“  The  mufic  of  the  country/’  fays  Ruf- 
felT,  “  is  of  two  forts ;  one  for  the  field y  the 
44  other  for  the  chamber.  The  firft  makes 
44  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  Bafhaws ,  and 
44  other  great  military  officers,  and  is  ufed 
44  alfo  in  their  garrifons.  It  confifts  of  a 
44  fort  of  hautboy,  fhorter,  but  fhriller  than 
44  our’s ;  trumpets,  cymbals,  large  drums, 
44  the  upper  head  of  which  is  beat  upon 
44  with  an  heavy  drum-ftick,  the  lower  with 
44  a  fmall  fwitch.  A  Vizir-Bafhaw  has  nine 
44  of  thefe  large  drums,  while  a  Bafhaw  of 
44  two  tails  has  but  eight,  the  diftindtion  by 
44  which  the  mufic  of  one  may  be  known 
^4  from  that  of  the  other.  Befides  thefe, 
44  they  have  fmall  drums,  beat  after  the 
44  manner  of  our  kettle-drums.  This  mii- 
44  fic  at  a  diftance  has  a  tolerable  good  ef- 
44  feft\ 

The 

1  P.  93.  2  Mr.  Drummond  gives  a  fimilar  ac¬ 

count.  The  Eaftern  names  which  he  gives  us,  fpeaking 
of  the  mufic  of  a  Pacha  making  his  public  entry  into  Smyr¬ 
na,  differ  ;  but  he  mentions  five  different  kinds,  and  ap¬ 
parently  means  the  fame  inftruments.  tc  Nothing  more  hi- 
44  deous  can  be  conceived  than  the  horrid  found  of  their 
44  inftruments,  efpecially  as  they  were  compounded.  Thefe 
44  confifted  of  a  zurnau,  or  pipe,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
44  length,  fwelled  towards  the  extremity  ;  ?:agaray  or  little 
*4  kettle-drums,  no  larger  than  a  common  pewter  plate  ; 
44  brafs  plates,  which  they  call  zely  or  cymbals,  which  a 
44  fellow  jingled  together  ;  a  buriey  being  an  ugly  imita- 
44  tion  of  a  trumpet;  and  downiey  or  large  drums,  of 
44  which  the  performers  beat  the  heads  with  a  little  fhort 

44  club. 


in  the  Holy-Land \ 

The  two  firft  of  thefe,  I  imagine,  but  in 
an  inverted  order,  may  anfwer  the  two  firft 
terms  mentioned  Dan.  iii.  5,  and  trans¬ 
lated  cornet  and flute.  Whether  there  is  any 
correfpondence  between  the  reft  of  the  mufic 
of  the  modern  Bafhaws  and  of  king  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  I  cannot  fay.] 

CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  their  Manner  of  travelling* 

Observation  I. 

<rT”^H  E  Eaftern  people  are  well  known  to 
carry  with  them  in  their  journies  Se¬ 
veral  accommodations,  and  provifons  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  various  kinds ;  for  they  have  no 
inns,  properly  Speaking  \  They  did  fo  an¬ 
ciently1.  To  give  an  account  of  thefe 
matters  would  coincide  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter,  and  therefore  I  pafs  them 
over  in  filence  only  I  would  remark,  that 
thofe  that  travel  on  foot  with  expedition 
content  themfelves  with  a  very fight  viaticum . 

The  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  the  pira¬ 
tical  ftates  of  Barbary,  Speaking  of  the  great 
expedition  of  the  natives  of  the  country  about 

» 

“  club,  having  a  great  round  knob  at  the  end,  at  the 
“  fame  time  they  tickled  the  bottom  with  a  long  fmall 
“  flick/’  Travels,  p,  iiq.]  1  See  Shaw’s  Pref. 

p.  14.  note.  2  Judges  19.  18 — 20, 

E  e 
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Ceuta  in  carrying  meffages,  fome  of  them  run¬ 
ning  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  hours,  fays,  their  “  temperance 
“  is  not  lefs  admirable :  for  fome  meal,  a 
“  few  figs  and  raifms,  which  they  carry  in 
“  a  goat’s  fkin  3,  ferves  them  a  feven  or 

“  eight 

[3  Commentators  feem  to  be  at  a  great  lots  how  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  bajket  and  the  Jiore ,  mentioned  Deut.  28.  5,  1  7. 
Why  Mofes,  who  in  the  other  verfes  mentions  things  in 
genera],  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fo  minute  as  to  mention 
bajket s ,  feems  ftrange  ;  and  they  that  interpret  either  the 
firft  or  the  fecond  of  thefe  words  of  the  repofitories  of  their 
corn,  &c,  forget  that  their  barns,  or  ftore-houfes,  are  fpokeri 
of  prefently  after  this,  in  verfe  8th,  Might  I  be  permitted 
to  propofe  my  conjectures  here,  1  fhould  fay  I  ihould  be 
inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  bafket  in  this  place  means 
their  travelling  bajkets ;  and  the  other  word  (their  ft  ore) 
fignifies  their  leather  bags  :  in  both  which  they  wrere  wront 
to  carry  things  in  travelling.  The  firft  of  thefe  words  oc¬ 
curs  no  where  elfe  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  account 
that  is  given  us  of  the  convenience  in  which  they  were  to 
carry  their  firft-fruits  to  Jerufalem.  The  other  no  where 
but  in  the  defeription  of  the  hurrying  journey  of  Ifrael 
out  of  iTgypt,  where  it  means  the  utenfil  in  which  they 
carried  their  dough  then,  which  I  have  fhewn  elfewhere  in 
thefe  papers  means  a  piece  of  leather  drawn  together  by 
rings,  and  forming  a  kind  of  bag.  See  more  of  this  ch.  10. 
Obf.  28. 

Agreeably  to  this  Hafielquift  informs  us,  that  the  Eaftern 
people  ufe  bafkets  in  travelling :  for  fpeaking  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  the  palm-tree  which  produces  dates,  and  its  great 
ufefulnefs  to  the  people  of  thofe  countries,  he  tells  us,  that  1 
of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  they  make  bafkets,  or  rather  a  1 
kind  of  fhort  bags,  which  are  ufed  in  Turkey  on  journies , 
and  in  their  houfes,  p.  261,  262.  Hampers  and  panniers 
are  Englifh  terms,  denoting  travelling  bafkets,  as  ten  a  $ 
feems  to  be  an  Hebrew  word  of  the  fame  general  import, 
though  their  forms  might  very  much  differ,  as  it  is  certain 
that-  of  the  travelling  bafkets  mentioned  by  Hafielquift  now  f 
does. 
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u  eight  days  journey,  and  their  richeft  li- 
iC  quor  is  only  honey  and  water." 

Not  very  different  from  this  is  the  account 
the  facred  writer  gives,  of  the  provi/ions  car¬ 
ried  by  David  and  his  men,  when  they  went 
up  with  the  Philiftines  to  war  againft  Saul, 
and  which  they  had  for  their  fupport  in 
their  harrying  purfuit  after  the  Amalekites, 
as  appears  by  what  they  gave  the  poor  fa- 
mifhed  ./Egyptian,  bread,  (water,)  figs ,  and 
raifins ,  i  Sam.  xxx.  n,  12.  The  bread  of 
the  Ifraelites  anfwers  the  meal  of  the  people 
of  Barbary  %  the  figs  and  the  raifins  were 
the  very  things  the  Moors  carry  now  with 
them. 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  honey  in 
this  account  of  that  expedition  of  David ;  but 
it  is  reprefented  in  other  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  fomething  very  refrefhing  to  them 

In  like  manner,  as  they  now  carry  meal,  figs,  and  raifins, 
in  a  goat-fkin,  in  Barbary,  for  a  viaticum,  they  might  do 
the  fame  anciently  ;  and  confequently  might  carry  mer¬ 
chandize  after  the  fame  manner,  particularly  their  honey, 
oil,  and  balm,  mentioned  Ezek.  27.  17.  They  were  the 
proper  vefiels  for  fucli  things.  So  Sir  J.  Chardin,  who 
was  fo  long  in  the  Eaft,  and  obferved  their  cuftoms  with 
fo  much  care,  fuppofed,  in  a  manufcript  note  on  Gen.  43. 
1 1,  that  the  balm  and  the  honey  fent  by  Jacob  into  /Egypt 
for  a  prefent,  were  carried  in  goat,  or  kid-fkins,  in  which 
all  forts  of  things,  dry  and  liquid  both,  are  wont  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Eaft. 

Underftood  after  this  manner,  the  pafiage  promifes  Ifrael 
fuccefs  in  their  commerce,  as  the  next  verfe  (the  6th)  pro¬ 
mifes  them  perfonal  fafety  in  their  going  out  and  in  their 
return.  In  this  view  the  paflage  appears  with  due  diftindt- 
nefs,  and  a  noble  extent. 
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that  were  almoft  fpent  with  fatigue,  i  Sam. 
xiv.  27,  29  :  which  is  enough  to  make  us 
think  they  fometimes  carried  it  with  them  in 
their  journies  or  military  expeditions. 

Observation  II. 

In  thofe  dry  countries  they  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  carry  with  them  great  leather- 
bottles  of  water9  which  they  refill  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  but 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  they,  in  many  places,  are 
obliged  to  carry  lines  and  buckets  with  them. 

So  Thevenot,  in  giving  an  account  of 
what  he  provided  for  his  journey  from 
./Egypt  to  Jerufalem,  tells  us,  he  did  not 
forget  leather -buckets  to  draw  water  with  \ 
Rauwoiff  goes  farther,  for  he  gives  us  to 
underftand,  that  the  wells  of  inhabited  countries 
there ,  as  well  as  in  deferts,  have  oftentimes 
no  implements  for  drawing  of  water,  but 
what  thofe  bring  with  them  that  come  thi¬ 
ther  :  for,  Speaking  of  the  well  or  ciftern  at 
Bethlehem,  he  fays  \  it  is  a  good  rich  cif¬ 
tern,  deep  and  wide  ;  for  which  reafon  “  the 
“  people  that  go  to  dip  water,  are  provided 
tc  with  fmall  leathern  buckets  and  a  liney  as  is  if 
Ci  ifual  in  thefe  countries ;  and  fo  the  mer- 
“  chants  that  go  in  caravans  through  great 
*'*  deferts  into  far  countries,  provide  them- 

Selves  alfo.  with  thefe,  becaufe  in  thefe 

*  P.  312. 


1  Part  i>  p.  178. 
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“  countries  you  find  more  ciflerns  or  wells 
“  than  fprings  that  lie  high.” 

In  how  eafy  a  light  doth  this  place  the 
Samaritan  woman's  talking  of  the  depth  of 
Jacob’s  well,  and  her  remarking  that  fhe  did 
not  obferve  that  our  Lord  had  any  thing  to 
draw  with ,  though  he  fpoke  of  prefenting 
her  with  water,  John  iv.  1 1. 

Wells  and  cifterns  differ  from  each  other, 
in  that  the  firfl:  are  fupplied  with  water  by 
fprings,  the  other  by  rain  :  both  are  to  be 
found  in  confiderable  numbers  in  Judsea, 
and  are,  according  to  Rauwolff,  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  thefe  countries  than  fprings  that  lie 
high,  than  fountains  and  brooks  that  is  of 
running  water. 

Some  of  thefe  have  been  made  for  the  ufe 
of  the  people  that  dwell  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  fome  for  travellers,  and  efpecially 
thofe  that  travel  for  devotion.  Thevenot 
.  found  two  3,  made  a  little  before  his  time 
for  the  ufe  of  travellers,  by  Turks  of  dif- 
1  tinftion,  in  the  defert  between  Cairo  and 
Gaza.  And  from  an  hiftory  d’Herbelot  has 
given  us 4,  it  appears,  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  have  dug  wells  in  the  defert s ,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  thofe  that  go  in  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  their  facred  city,  where  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  fuch  places  as  Nature  had 
made  agreeable  for  them  to  flop,  and  take 
up  water  at,  were  too  great :  for  he  tells  us 
that  Gianabi,  a  famous  Mohammedan  rebel, 
3  Part  i.  p.  179.  4  P.  396. 
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filled  up  with  fand  all  the  wells  that  had  been 
dug  in  the  road  to  Mecca  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pilgrims,  &c. 

To  conveniences  perhaps  of  this  kind 
made,  or  renewed,  by  the  devout  Ifraelites 
in  the  valley  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  their  go¬ 
ing  up  to  Jerufalem,  the  Pfalmift  refers  in 
the  Ixxxivth  Pfalm,  where  he  fpeaks  of  go¬ 
ing  from  ftrength  to  ftrength  till  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  Zion  5. 

This  fame  fcarcity  of  water  makes  them 
particularly  careful  to  take  up  their  lodgings , 
as  much  as  poffible,  near  fome  river,  foun¬ 
tain,  or  well ;  for  which  reafon  there  is,  we 

[5  Sir  J.  Chardin  obferved  this  difference  in  the  Eaft  be¬ 
tween  wells  of  living  water  and  refervoirs  of  rain  water, 
that  thefe  laft  have  frequently,  especially  in  the  Indies,  a 
flight  of  fleps  down  to  the  water,  that  as  the  water  dimi¬ 
nishes,  people  may  may  ffill  take  it  up  with  their  hands  ; 
whereas  he  hardly  ever  obferved  a  well  fumiihed  with  thefe 
fleps  through  all  the  Eaft,  He  concludes  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  place  from  whence  Rebecca  took  up 
water,  Gen.  24.  11,  was  a  refervoir  of  rain-water.  This  is 
the  account  that  he  gives  us  in  his  6th  MS.  volume,  and  it 
explains  very  clearly  what  is  meant  by  Rebecca’s  going 
down  to  the  well,  Gen  24.  16,  But  all  refervoirs  of  rain¬ 
water  have  not  thefe  fleps.  His  mentioning  the  Indies  in 
particular  Shews,  that  in  the  nearer  parts  of  the  Eaft  they 
frequently  are  without  them,  as  well  as  thofe  receptacles  of 
water  that  are  Supplied  by  Springs  :  fo  the  well  to  which  the  1 
woman  of  Samaria  repaired,  it  feems,  was  nothing  but  a 
refervoir  of  rain-water,  fince  our  Lord  oppofes  its  waters,  I 
think,  to  living  water,  John  4.  10.  If  this  remark  be 
juft,  that  which  is  now  (hewn  for  that  well  cannot  be  the 
true  place,  for  it  is  Supplied  by  fprings  :  Mr,  Maundrell  ex- 
preifes  a  jealoufy  of  this  kind,  but  he  touches  upon  it  with 
g  very  gentle  hand,  p,  62,  63.] 
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may  believe,  lefs  of  accident  than  we  com¬ 
monly  think  of  in  Jacob's  lodging  on  the 
banks  of  Jabbok,  Gen.  xxxii.  22 ;  and  the 
men  of  David’s  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook 
Befor,  1  Sam.  xxx.  21,  who  could  not  hold 
out  with  him  in  his  march.  So  Dr.  Pococke 
tells  us,  that  when  he  came  to  the  fountain, 
which  fupplies  the  aqueduft  of  Tyre,  he 
found  there  the  great  Sheik  of  thofe  parts 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  attendants, 
who  had  flopped  there,  but  foon  went  away, 
it  being  ufual  with  them  to  halt  wherever 
they  find  a  fpring 

Observation  III. 

But,  befides  provifions  for  themfehes ,  they 
are  obliged  to  carry  food  for  the  hearts  on 
which  they  ride,  or  carry  their  goods.  That 
food  is  of  different  kinds.  They  make  little 
or  no  hay  in  thefe  countries,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  very  careful  of  their  Jlraw ,  which  they 
cut  into  frnall  bits,  by  an  inftrument  which 
at  the  fame  time  threfhes  out  the  corn  ;  this 
chopped  ft  raw,  with  barley,  beans,  and  balls 
made  of  bean  and  barley-meal,  or  of  the 
pounded  kernels  of  dates  *,  are  what  they  are 
wont  to  feed  them  with. 

The  officers  of  Solomon  are  accordingly 
faid  to  have  brought,  every  man  in  his 
month,  barley  and  Jlraw  for  the  horfes  and 

c  Vol.  2*  p.  81.  1  Maillett,  Lett.  9.  p.  8  and  13. 
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dromedaries,  i  Kings  iv.  28,  Not  ftraw  to 
litter  them  with,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
for  it  is  not  now  ufed  in  thofe  countries  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  chopped  ftraw  for  them 
to  eat  along  with  their  barley.  The  litter 
they  ufe  for  them  is  their  own  dung,  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  bruifed  between  their  hands, 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning, 
fprinkling  it  in  the  fummer  with  frelh  water, 
to  keep  it  from  corrupting  a. 

In  fome  other  places  we  read  of  provender 
and  ftraw,  not  barley  and  ftraw  :  becaufe,  it 
may  be,  other  things  were  ufed  for  their  food 
anciently ,  as  well  as  now,  befides  barley  and 
chopped  ftraw. 

One  of  the  words  tranftated  provender, 
(If.  xxx.  24,)  implies  fomething  of  mixture, 
and  the  participle  of  the  verb  from  which  it 
is  derived,  is  ufed  for  the  mingling  of  flour 
with  oil  $  fo  the  verb  in  Judges  xi’x.  21 .  may 
be  as  well  tranftated,  he  mingled  (food)  for 
the  affes ,  as,  he  gave  them  provender ,  fignify- 
ing  that  he  mixed  fome  chopped  ftraw  and 
barley  together  for  the  afles.  And  thus  alfo 
barley  and  chopped  ftraw,  as  it  lies  juft  after 
reaping  unfeparated  in  the  field 3,  might 
naturally  be  exprefted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
we  tranftate  provender,  which  fignifies  bar¬ 
ley  and  ftraw  that  had  been  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  and  accordingly  feems  to  be  fo.  Job 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  168.  3  For,  according  to 

Maillet,  they  immediately  after  reaping  chop  the  ftraw, 
and  tread  out  the  grain  in  the  field  itfelf. 

k  \  .  +  :  1>  *  W  a  .  -•  •  -  A  '  -  .  • 
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xxiVe  6.  “  They  reap  every  one  his  corn  in 
the  field. ”  “  Heb.  mingled  corn,  or  dredge/’ 
fays  the  margin.  What  ideas  are  ufually 
affixed  to  that  fecondary  tranflation,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  Job  apparently  alludes  to 
the  provender ,  or  heap  of  chopped  ftraw  and 
corn  lying  mingled  together  in  the  field,  af¬ 
ter  having  paffed  under  a  threfhing  inftru- 
ment,  to  which  he  compares  the  fpoils  that 
were  taken  from  paffengers,  fo  early  as  his 
time,  by  thofe  that  lived  fomewhat  after  the 
prefent  manner  of  the  wild  Arabs,  which 
fpoils  are  to  them  what  the  harveft  and  vin¬ 
tage  were  to  others.  To  this  agrees  that 
other  paffage  of  Job  where  this  word  occurs, 
ch.  vi.  5,  “  Will  the  ox  low  (in  complaint) 
“  over  his  provender  ?”  or  fodder,  as  it  is 
tranflated  in  our  verfion  :  when  he  has  not 
only  Jlraw  enough 9  but  mixed  with  barley . 

The  accurate  Vitringa,  in  his  commen¬ 
tary,  has  taken  notice  of  that  word’s  im¬ 
plying  fomething  of  mixture ,  which  is  tranf¬ 
lated  provender  in  If.  xxx.  24,  but  for  want 
of  more  nicely  attending  to  Eaftern  cuftoms, 
though  he  has  done  it  more  than  moft  com¬ 
mentators,  he  has  been  very  unhappy  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  caufe  of  it ;  for  he  fuppofes  it 
fignifi.es  a  mixture  of  ftraw,  hay ,  and  bran. 
I  have  no  where  obferved  in  books  of  Tra¬ 
vels,  that  they  give  their  labouring  beafts 
bran  in  the  Eaft,  and  hay  is  not  made  there 

the 

[4  T o  the  teftimony  of  other  writers,  concerning  their 
pot  making  hay,  we  may  add  that  of  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS, 

which 
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the  mixture  that  is  meant,  if  we  are  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  the  prefent  Eaftern  ufages,  is 
chopped  ftraw  and  barley.  But  the  addi¬ 
tional  word  there  tranflated  clean,  and  in  the 
margin  leavened ,  which  Vitringa  obferves  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  make  the  paffage  difficult.  The 
Septuagint  feem  to  have  thought  the  words 
lignified  nothing  more  than  ftraw  mingled 
with  winnowed  barley  :  and  if  the  word 
tranflated  provender,  though  originally  in- 
tended  to  exprefs  mixture,  might  afterwards 
come  to  fignify  uncompounded  food,  as  Vi¬ 
tringa  fuppofes,  the  paffage  is  eafily  decy- 
phered ;  for  though  the  word  tranflated  clean 
doth  commonly  fignify  leavened,  or  made 
four,  yet  not  always,  fignifying  fometimes 
mere  mixing,  as  in  If.  Ixiii.  i,  where  it  is 
ufed  for  ftaining  a  garment  with  blood,  and 
fo  it  may  fignify  here,  as  the  Septuagint  feem 
to  have  underftood  the  pafiage,  chopped 
ftraw,  leavened  or  mixed  with  barley.  But 
there  is  no  neceffity  of  fuppofing  the  word 
tranflated  provender,  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  common  and  ancient  mean¬ 
ing,  and  fignifying  uncompounded  meat  for 
cattle ;  that  fingle  word  may  be  underftood 
to  mean  chopped  ftraw  mingled  with  barley, 
fince  we  find  that  barley,  when  given  to 

which,  fpeaking  of  a  paffage  of  the  vulgar  Latin  tranila- 
tion,  where  the, word  foenum  (hay)  is  ufed,  fays,  This  is 
an  error ,  arifing  from  not  having  known  Arabia  or  the  ad¬ 
joining  countries  $  for  no  hay  is  made  any  where  there i] 

beafts 
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beafts  of  labour,  is  fometimes  mingled,  or, 
to  exprefs  it  poetically,  leavened,  with  a  few 
beans,  to  which  therefore  the  Prophet  might 
refer. 

The  wild  Arabs,  who  are  extremely  nice 
in  managing  their  horfes,  give  them  no  food 
but  very  clean  barley 5.  The  Ifraelites  were 
not  fo  fcrupuious,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
Page  I  cited  relating  to  the  provifion  made 
for  Solomon’s  horfes ;  but  they  might  never¬ 
theless  think  the  cleannefs  of  the  provender 
a  very  great  recommendation  of  it,  and 
feem  to  have  done  fo,  fince  Ifaiah,  in  the 
above-mentioned  paffage,  fpeaks  of  leavened 
provender  winnowed  with  the  fhovel  and  with 
the  fan.  It  is  the  more  important  to  them, 
as  a  good  deal  of  earth,  fand,  and  gravel, 
are  wont,  notwithstanding  all  their  precau¬ 
tions,  to  be  taken  up  with  the  grain,  in 
their  way  of  threfhing  6. 

But  though  the  Ifraelites,  it  fhould  feem, 
were  not  fo  fcrupuious  as  the  Arabs,  giving 
their  beafts  of  burden  ft  raw  as  well  as  bar¬ 
ley,  yet  it  muft  have  been  much  more  com¬ 
modious  for  them  in  their  journeying  to 
have  carried  barley  alone,  or  balls  of  bean 
and  barley-meal,  rather  than  a  quantity  of 
chopped  Jlraw,  with  a  little  other  provender 
of  a  better  kind ;  and  accordingly  we  find  no 
mention  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  of  any  chopped 
ftraw  being  carried  with  them  to  Mount  Si- 

5  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.  1 68.  6  See  Shaw,  p.  139. 
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nai,  but  only  barley,  with  a  few  beans  in¬ 
termixed,  or  the  flour  of  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  of  both,  made  into  balls  with  a 
little  water  7.  The  Levite’s  mentioning  there¬ 
fore  his  having  ftraw  8,  along  with  other  pro- 
vender,  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  perfon  in  mean  circumftances,  who  was 
not  able  to  feed  his  affes  with  pure  barley,  or 
thofe  other  forts  of  provender  that  Eaftern 
travellers  are  wont  to  carry  with  them. 

Observation  IV, 

[Different  things  which  they  want  in  tra¬ 
velling  are  done  up  in  different  parcels,  fre¬ 
quently  in  goat  or  kid-fkins,  and  often  put 
into  one  large  coarfe  woolen  fack,  guarded 
with  leather. 

This  is  the  account  of  Sir  J.  Chardin  in 
his  MS,  which  I  have  taken  fome  notice  of 
under  an  Obfervation  of  the  fecond  chap¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  is  much  more  large  and  explicit 
on  this  fubjedl  in  a  note  of  the  fixth  volume, 
on  Gen.  xliv.  1,  which  therefore  I  would 
here  infert.  There  are  two  forts  of  facks  1 
taken  notice  of  in  the  hifiory  of  fofepb ,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded ;  the  one  fort  of  facks 
for  the  corny  the  other  for  the  fiaggage,  and 
every  thing  in  general  which  a  perfon  carries 
with  him  for  his  own  ufe .  It  has  been  already 

7  Pref,  p.  11.  8  Judges  19.  19.  1  They  that 

confult  the  original,  will  find  there  are  two  diflindt  words 
made  ufe  of  there. 
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faid ',  there  are  no  waggons  ahnoji  through  all 
Ajia,  as  far  as  to  the  Indies ,  every  thing  is 
carried  upon  heafts  of  burthen,  in  Jacks  of 
wool ,  covered  in  the  middle  with  leather,  down 
to  the  bottom,  the  better  to  make  refinance  to 
water,  &c.  Sacks  of  this  fort  are  called  Lam- 
be  Hit.  They  inclofe  in  them  their  things,  done 
up  in  large  parcels.  It  is  of  this  kind  of' facks 
we  are  to  underfand  what  is  faid  here,  and 
through  this  hifory,  and  not  of  the  facks  in 
which  they  carried  their  corn.  It  would  be 
neceffary  otherwife  to  believe  that  each  of  the 
Patriarchs  carried  but  one  fack  of  corn  out  of 
Mgypt,  which  is  not  at  all  likely,  or  reafonable 
to  imagine.  Lhe  text  upon  which  I  make  this 
remark  confirms  my  opinion,  and  that  thefe  facks 
of  which  the  Scripture  fpeaks  here  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  facks  of  corn  ;  for  Jofeph  or¬ 
dered  them  to  fill  them  with  vibluals  as  much  as 
they  could  hold,  which  prefuppofes  they  were  not 
fidl  of  corn.  Gen.  xlii.  27.  furnifhes  another 
proof  of  this,  “  One  of  them  opened  his  fack  to 
“  give  his  afs  provender  in  the  inn  f  for  if 
this  fack  had  been  a  fack  of  wheat,  it  would 
follow ,  that  they  gave  their  beafls  of  burthen 
wheat  at  that  time  for  f  ood,  which  is  not  at 
all  probable. — Lhe  tranfators  oj  the  Bible ,  and 
expoftors  Jlill  more,  have  confounded  themjelves 
in  many  places,  for  want  of  knowing  the  country 
which  ferved  as  a  theatre  to  all  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  Old  Left  ament,  with  refpecl  to  the  cuf- 
toms  pradlifed  there ,  and  thofe  things  which 

are 
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are  proper  and  particular  to  it ,  which  cannot 
be  well  learnt  but  on  the  place  itfelf 

If  thefe  facks  are  woollen,  then  the  fack- 
cloth  with  which  the  Eaftern  people  were 
wont  to  clothe  themfelves  at  particular  times, 
means  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  fuch  as  they 
make  facks  of,  and  neither  hair-cloth,  or 
rough  harfh  cloth  of  hemp,  as  we  may 
have  been  ready  to  imagine,  for  it  is  the  fame 
Hebrew  word  which  lignifies  facks,  that  is 
tranflated  fackcloth.  And  as  the  people  of 
very  remote  antiquity  commonly  wore  no 
linen,  there  was  not  that  affe&ation  in  what 
they  put  on  in  times  of  humiliation,  as  we 
in  the  Weft  may  perhaps  have  apprehended 
— They  only  put  on  very  coarfe  mean  woollen 
garments,  inftead  of  thofe  that  were  finer , 
but  of  the  fame  general  nature. 

Observation  V. 

If  in  fome  places  where  there  are  wells, 
there  are  no  conveniencies  to  draw  any  wa¬ 
ter  with,  to  refrefh  the  fainting  traveller , 
according  to  a  preceding  Obfervation,  there 
are  other  places  where  the  wells  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  troughs ,  and  other  contrivances 
for  the  watering  cattle  that  want  to  drink. 

The  MS.  C.  tells  us  there  are  wells  in  Perfia 
and  in  Arabia ,  in  the  driefl  places ,  and  above 
all  in  the  Indies ,  with  troughs  and  bafons  of 
(lone  by  the  fides  of  them. 
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He  fuppofes  the  well  called  Beer-lahai-roi, 
mentioned  Gem  xvi.  14,  was  thus  furnifhed. 
I  do  not  remember  any  circumftance  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  part  of  the  patriarchal  hiftory 
that  proves  this  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  ap¬ 
parent  there,  the  well  where  Rebecca  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had 
fome  convenience  of  this  kind  1 ;  as  alfo  had 
the  Arabian  well  to  which  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  reforted 2.  Other  wells,  without 
doubt,  had  the  like  conveniences,  though 

not  diftin&lv  mentioned. 

* 

o  BSE  R VAT  ION  VI. 

When  they  travel  to  dijiant  places,  they  are 
wont  to  carry  their  baggage  to  fome  place  of 
rendezvous  fome  time  before  they  fet  out. 

The  account  that  an  ingenious  commen¬ 
tator,  whofe  expofitions  are  generally  joined 
to  Bifhop  Patrick's,  gives  of  a  paragraph  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel1,  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of  here :  it  is,  in  few  words,  this, 
that  the  prophet  was  to  get  his  goods  together , 
to  pack  them  up  openly ,  and  at  noon-day ,  that 
all  might  fee ,  and  take  notice  of  it ;  that  he 
was  to  go  forth  at  even ,  as  men  do  that  would 
go  off  by  Health :  that  he  was  to  dig  through 
the  waif  to  fhew  that  Zedekiah  Jhould  make  his 
efcape  by  the  fame  means ;  that  what  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  carry  out  in  the  twilight , 
mujl  be  fomething  different  from  the  goods  he 

1  Gen.  24.  20.  a  Exod.  2.  16.  1  Ch.  12.  3 — 7. 

2  removed 
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removed  in  the  day-time  r  and  therefore  miift 
mean  provifion  for  his  prefent  fubffience  >  and 
that  he  was  to  covet  his  face ,  fo  as  not  to  fee 
the  ground ,  as  Zedekiah  Jhould  do9  that  he 
might  not  he  difcovered . 

Sir  John  Chardin,  on  the  contrary,  fup- 
pofes  there  was  nothing  unufual,  nothing 
very  particular,  in  the  two  firft  of  the  above- 
mentioned  circumftances.  His  manufcript 
notes  on  this  pafiage  of  Ezekiel  are  to  the 
following  purport*  This  is  as  they  do  in  the 
caravans :  they  carry  out  their  baggage  in  the 
day-time,  and  the  caravan  loads  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  in  the  morning  it  is  too  hot  to  fet  out 
on  a  journey  for  that  dayy  and  they  cannot  well 
fee  in  the  night .  However ,  this  depends  on 
the  length  of  their  journies ;  for  when  they  are  too 
jhort  to  take  up  a  whole  night ,  they  load  in  the 
night ,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  journey  s  end 
early  in  the  morning ,  it  being  a  greater  incon¬ 
venience  to  arrive  at  an  unknown  place  in  the 
night ,  than  to  fet  out  on  a  journey  then .  As 
to  his  digging  through  the  wall,  he  fays  Eze¬ 
kiel  is  fpeakingy  without  doubt ,  of  the  walls  of 
the  caravanferay .  5 Vhefe  walls ,  in  the  Raft ,  be¬ 
ing  mofily  of  earthy  ( mud  or  clay ,)  they  may 
eafly  be  bored  through . 

I  cannot,  I  own,  entirely  adopt  either  of 
thefe  accounts :  Ezekiel’s  collecting  together 
his  goods,  doth  not  look  like  a  perfon’s  fly¬ 
ing  in  a  hurry,  and  by  flealth ;  and  confe- 
quently  his  going  forth  in  the  evening ,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  preparation,  cannot  be  con- 
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ftrued  as  defigned  to  fignify  a  Jlealing  away. 
Thefe  managements  rather  mark  out  the 
diftance  of  the  way  they  were  going :  going 
into  captivity  in  a  very  far  country.  The 
going  into  captivity  had  no  privacy  attending 
it and  accordingly,  the  fending  their  goods 
to  a  common  rendezvous  beforehand,  and 
fetting  out  in  an  evening,  are  known  to  be 
Eaftern  ufages. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fhould  not  imagine 
it  was  the  wall  of  a  caravanferay ,  or  of  any 
place  like  a  caravanferay,  but  the  wall  of 
the  place  where  Ezekiel  was,  either  of  his 
own  dwelling ,  or  of  the  town  in  which  he 
then  relided :  a  management  defigned  to 
mark  out  the  flight  of  Zedekiah  ;  as  the  two 
flrfl:  circumftances  were  intended  to  fhadow 
out  the  carrying  Ifrael  openly,  and  avowedly, 
into  captivity. 

Ezekiel  was,  I  apprehend,  to  do  two 
things — to  imitate  the  going  of  the  people  into 
captivity,  and  the  hurrying  fight  of  the  king : 
two  very  diftinct  things.  The  mournful, 
but  compofed  collecting  together  all  they  had 
for  a  tranfmigration,  and  lading  them  per¬ 
haps  on  afies,  being  as  remote  as  could  be 
from  the  hurrying  and  fecret  management  of 
one  making  a  private  breach  in  a  wall,  and 
going  off  precipitately,  with  a  few  of  his 
moft  valuable  effects  on  his  fhoulder,  which 
were,  I  fhould  think,  what  Ezekiel  was  to 
carry, '  when  he  fqueezed  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  wall,  not  provifions. 

Vol.I.  Ff 
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Nor  am  I  fure  the  Prophet’s  covering  his 
face  was  defigned  for  concealment :  it  might 
be  to  exprefs  Zedekiah’s  diftrefs,  David,  it 
is  certain,  had  his  head  covered ,  when  he 
fled  from  Abfalom,  at  a  time  when  he  in¬ 
tended  no  concealment 2  and  when  Zede- 
kiah  fled,  it  was  in  the  night  %  and  conse¬ 
quently  fuch  a  concealment  not  wanted ; 
not  to  fay,  it  would  have  been  embarraffing 
to  him  in  his  flight,  not  to  be  able  to  fee  the 
ground  with  his  eyes. 

The  Prophet  mentions  the  digging  through 
the  wall,  after  mentioning  his  preparation 
for  removing  as  into  captivity  ;  but  is  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  us  to  fuppofe,  thefe  emblematical 
actions  of  the  Prophet  are  ranged  juft  as  he 
performed  them  ? 

Sir  John  alfo  applies  this  cuftom,  of  wait¬ 
ing  fome  time  at  a  general  rendezvous  before 
they  fet  out,  to  Ezra’s  continuing  three  days 
at  the  river  Ahava,  Ezra  viii.  i  3  :  upon 
which  he  remarks,  that  they  are  wont  to 
encamp  after  this  manner  four  or  five  leagues 
from  Bagdad,  upon  an  arm  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  caravans  always  ftay  fome  days, 
to  fee  whether  they  have  got  all  things  re- 
quifite  for  a  long  voyage,  and  whether  no¬ 
body  is  left  behind.] 

✓ 

3  2  Sam.  15.  30.  3  2  Kings  25.  4,  Jer.  52.  7, 

ch.  39.  4. 
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They  fet  out,  at  leaft  in  their  longer  jour- 
nies,  with  tnufic :  for  when  the  Prefetto  of 
./Egypt,  whofe  Journal  the  late  Bifhop  of 
Clogher  publifhed,  was  preparing  for  his 
journey,  he  complains  of  his  being  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  Jongs  of  his  Eaftern  friends, 
who  took  leave  in  this  manner  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  acquaintance  before  their  letting 
out. 

This  illuft  rates  the  complaint  of  Laban, 
Gen.  xxxi.  27,  Wherefore  didft  thou  flee 
away  fecretly,  and  fteal  away  from  me  ? 
and  didft  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
“  fent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  Jongs, 
writh  tabret  and  with  harp  ?" 

But  the  Prefetto  takes  no  notice  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  frequently  attends  thefe  tra¬ 
velling  Eaftern  fongs,  though  it  illuftrates 
another  paffage  of  Scripture,  and  that  is  the 
extemporamoujhefs  of  them.  A  guard  of 
Arab  horfemen  efcorted  the  gentlemen  that 
vifited  Palmyra  in  1751  ;  and  when  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day  was  over,  coffee  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  was,  the  ingenious  editor  of  thofe 
Ruins  tells  us,  their  higheft  luxury ;  and 
when  they  indulged  in  this,  fitting  in  a 
circle,  one  of  the  company  entertained  the 
reft  with,  a  fing  or  ftory,  the  fubjebt  love  or 
war,  and  the  compofition  fometimes  extempo - 
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rary  \  The  extemporary  devotional  fongs 
then,  mentioned  by  the  Apoftle,  i  Cor.  xiv. 
26,  were  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  turn 
of  mind  of  the  Eaftern  people.  The  fongs 
of  the  Ifraelitifh  women,  when  they  came 
to  meet  king  Saul  after  the  daughter  of  the 
Philiftines  by  David,  feem  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  they  anfwered  one  an¬ 
other,  faying,  Saul  has  flam  his  thoufands, 
and  David  his  ten  thoufands. 

[The  Pfalms,  the  Hymns,  and  the  Odes, 
mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  Epiftle  to 
the  Coloffians,  (ch.  iii.  16,)  were  appa¬ 
rently  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  extempo¬ 
rary  kind,  for  they  were  to  be  the  vehicles 
of  appropriate  inftruftion  and  admonition  : 
frequency  of  finging,  and  extemporaneoufnefs 
of  compolition,  are  both  fuppofed  there.] 

Thefe  valedictory  fongs  however,  which 
the  Prefetto  takes  notice  of,  are  not  to  be 
fuppofed  to  be  a  conftant  prelude  to  their 
journies,  but  only  thofe  of  the  moil  folemn 
kind ;  and  there  is  therefore  an  energy  in 
thofe  words  of  Laban,  which  ought  to  be 
remarked.  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me,  that 
I  might  have  fent  thee  away,  and  taken  my 
leave  of  my  daughters,  going  fuch  a  journey, 
with  all  due  folemnity ,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  my  country  ? 

1  P.  32.  The  exteinporaneoufnefs  of  the  Eaftern  fongs 
is  very  often  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments, 
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Observation  VIIL 

[The  common  pace  of  travelling  in  thefe 
countries  is  very  flow ;  other  motions  then 
muft  have  appeared  very  rapid . 

The  common  pace  of  camels  in  travelling, 
the  creature  moft  frequenty  ufed,  without 
doubt,  in  the  country  of  Job,  is  little  more 
than  two  miles  an  hour :  fo  Plaiftead  fup- 
pofes  1  he  travelled  through  the  defert  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  that  they 
were  in  motion  thirteen  hours  each  day  ; 
which  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and 
one  third  an  hour.  The  reafon  of  this  very 
flow  pace  is,  becaufe  the  camels  perpetually 
nibble  every  thing  they  find  proper  for  food, 
as  they  pais  along. 

Thofe  that  carried  mefiages  in  hafte  mov¬ 
ed  very  differently.  It  appears,  by  Efth. 
viii.  10,  that  the  word  runners ,  or  pofls,  as 
we  tranflate  it,  doth  not  always  fignify  thofe 
that  carried  difpatches  on  foot  >  and  that  they 
fometimes  rode  dromedaries ,  a  fort  of  camel 
which  is  extremely  fwift.  Lady  Montague 
tells  us,  “  that  after  the  defeat  at  Peterwa- 
€C  radin,  they  far  outran  the  fwift eft  horfesy 
*c  and  brought  the  firft  news  of  the  battle 
“  at  Belgrade  Agreeably  to  this  Dr.  Shaw 
affures  us,  that  the  Shekh  that  conducted 
him  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  rode  upon  a  ca~ 


1  P.  81. 


a  Lett.  vol.  2.  p.  65. 
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me!  of  this  kind,  would  depart  from  the 
caravan  where  he  was,  “  reconnoitre  an- 
other  juft  in  view,  and  return  in  lefs  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  V’  Even  their  meffengers 
that  run  a  foot  with  difpatches,  move  with 
amazing  fpeed  in  Barbary,  for  it  fhould 
feem  they  will  run  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
lefs  thayi  twenty  four  hours 4,  which  is  live  times 
farther  than  a  camel-caravan  goes  in  a  day. 

With  what  energy  then  might  job  fay, 
ch.  ix.  25,  My  days  are  fwifter  than  a 
“  pofi”  - —  inftead  of  palling  away  with  a 
jlownefs  of  motion  like  that  of  a  caravan .  my 
days  of  profperity  have  disappeared  with  a 
fwiftnefs  like  that  of  a  meffenger  carrying 
difpatches,  mounted  on  a  dromedary . 

The  man  of  patience  goes  on,  and  com¬ 
plains,  “  they  are  paffed  away  as  the  fwift 
fleipsT  I  Shall  not  examine  what  com¬ 
mentators  have  conjeftured  concerning  thefe 
ftiips  of  Ebeh9  but  would  fet  down  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Sir  J.  Chardin  on  this  place,  which 
I  read,  I  confefs,  with  feme  furprize.  His 
manufcript  note  is  to  this  purpofe :  Senaut 
in  his  paraphrafe  defcribes  thefe  as  veffels  laden 
with  fruit ,  whofe  mariners ,  apprehenfive  of 
their  lading  being  in  danger  gjc  being  fp oiled, 
navigated  them  with  all  the  fail  they  could  , 
make.  Sir  John,  on  the  contrary,  believes  1 
this  to  be  a  great  error  of  that  learned  eloquent 
writer y  and  that  fob  is  fpeaking  of  boats  car - 
ned  by  the  fir  earn ,  not  by  the  windy  down  the 
1  F.  167,  4  See  the  firft  Obfervation  of  this  chapter. 
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digris,  which  pafs  along  with  extreme  rapidity . 
T&  image  is  formed  from  thefe  boats  >  and  from 
thofe  of  the  Euphrates. 

Whatever  the  fhips  of  Ebeh  precifely  mean, 
veflels  that  move  fwiftly  are  certainly  meant. 
Many  writers  have  imagined  the  words  are  to 
be  underftood  of  the  boats  of  the  Nile ,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  extremely  light  veflels 
made  of  the  papyrus ,  of  which  Ifaiah  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  fpeak,  ch.  xviii.  2.  It  is  a  happy 
thought  in  Chardin,  I  fhould  apprehend,  to 
refer  the  complaint  of  job  to  the  fwift  boats 
ufed  in  rivers  near  his  own  country,  rather 
than  to  thofe  of  the  Nile .  God  might  be 
reprefented,  in  the  clofe  of  the  book,  as 
adducing,  in  his  expoftulations  with  him,  in- 
ftances  of  his  power  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  for  he  is  Creator  of  univerfal  nature  ; 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  the  images 
ufed  in  the  complaint  of  an  Arab,  made  to 
his  own  countrymen,  to  things  in  or  near 
that  country,  rather  than  to  what  pafiedin 
rEgypt.  ^ 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  I  cannot 
apprehend  the  fuppofition  juft,  that  thofe 
boats  of  antiquity,  formed  of  the  papyrus , 
moved  with  fuperior  rapidity  to  other  veflels. 
Things  of  fo  flight  a  texture  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  to  cut  their  way  in  the  water  with  any 
force ,  their  moving  againft  the  ftream  muft 
foon  have  demolifhed  them,  and  their  mov¬ 
ing  with  the  ftream,  but  with  a  degree  of 
celerity  far  greater  thap  the  water,  muft 
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have  produced  the  like  effect 5.  Their  ce-? 
lerity  then  could  not  have  been  very  great, 
lince  the  Nile,  if  Dr.  Perry  be  to  be  cre¬ 
dited  6,  never  moves  with  a  rapidity  greater 
than  that  of  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  not 
one  third  fafter  than  that  of  a  common  cara¬ 
van-camel  :  u  ¥/e  have  carefully  examined,0 
fays  this  author,  “  the  degree  or  quantity  of 
<c  the  Nile’s  current,  at  different  feafons  of 
f*  the  year;  and  though  in  the  month  of 
“  Augufl  (the  time  of  its  inundation)  it  runs 
“  near  three  miles  an  hour,  yet  in  the  month 
“  of  November  it  did  not  run  above  two 
“  miles  an  hour ;  and  in  the  months  of 
“  April  or  May,  no  more  than  half  a 
“  league.” 

Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Perry  went  up  the 
Nile,  a  run  of  about  thirty  leagues,  as  he 
reckoned,  coft  him  three  days,  though  for  two 
of  them  they  had  a  fair  and  Jlrong  gale  of 
wind .  This  was  no  more  than  a  caravan- 

pace,  reckoning  it  at  a  medium.  And  Cap- 

'  *jr 

5  If  the  dream  moved  with  a  rapidity  marked  out  by 
the  letter  A,  and  the  papyraceous  boat  with  a  fuperadded 
degree  of  velocity  exprefled  by  B,  much  more  confidera- 
ble  than  A,  the  whole  velocity  of  the  boat  would  be  equal 
to  A  4-  B,  and  the  refinance  from  the  water  the  fame  thing, 
I  imagine,  as  if  the  vefiel  moved  in  a  dagnant  lake  with  a 
force  equal  to  B ;  which  force,  if  conliderable,  muft  foqn 
have  dedroyed  fo  delicate  a  drudlure.  And  agreeably  to 
this  appreheniion,  their  barques  ufed  now  on  the  Nile  are 
univ  erf  ally  of  fycamore,  and  thofe  tender  veiTels  no  more 
made  ufe  of :  at  lead  1  do  not  remember  any  traveller  that 
has  mentioned  his  having  feen  there  now  any  boats  made 
of  the  papyrus.  6  P.  476. 
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tain  Norden  was  fixteen  days  failing  an 
hundred  leagues  up  the  Nile,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles;  and  if  we  fuppofe  his  barque 
was  in  motion  but  ten  days  out  of  the  fix¬ 
teen,  and  thirteen  hours  each  day,  it  was 
only  a  caravan-pace.  He  was  eleven  days 
coming  the  fame  length  of  way  down  ftream  $ 
fo  that  he  cannot  be  imagined,  if  we  make 
great  allowances  for  Hopping,  though  he 
returned  with  the  ftream,  to  have  come  down 
more  than  forty  miles  a  day,  which  is  no 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  caufe  of  this 
might  be  the  wind’s  being  commonly  in  the 
north,  confequently  againft  his  return ;  but 
fb  it  generally  is  in  iEgypt.  I  cannot  then 
apprehend  the  motion  of  the  boats  cf  the 
Nile  was  fo  extremely  fwift,  as  to  be  ufed  as 
an  allufion  by  an  Arab,  that  is  fuppofed  to 
have  refided  in  a  country  confxderably  re¬ 
mote, 

But  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  fee  any 
reaior  to  fuppofe  with  Sir  John  Chardin, 
that  job  referred  to  boats  on  the  Euphrates 
or  on  the  Tigris,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ftill  more  rapid,  carried  by  the  ftream  alone , 
without  the  adventitious  help  of  fails.  I  can¬ 
not  fee  why  he  may  not  be  conceived  to  re- 
prefent  his  days  of  profperity  as  palling  away 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  courier  on  a  drome¬ 
dary,  inftead  of  moving  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  common  camel ;  as  running  away 
with  the  fpeed  of  a  boat  failing  down  the 
Euphrates  with  a  ftrong  and  fair  gale  of  wind, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  Aiding  gently  along  like  fome 
float,  or  other  vehicle  ufed  on  that  river,  and 
carried  with  no  other  force  than  that  of  the 
ft  re  am,  in  the  ftiller  feafon  of  the  year ; 
yea,  as  palling  away  with  a  celerity  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  eagle,  when  haftening  to 
its  prey. 

Various  are  the  inventions  the  people  of 
thefe  countries  ftill  make  ufe  of  to  float  down 
their  rivers  :  they  are  extremely  Ample,  and 
fome  of  them,  without  doubt,  as  ancient  as 
the  age  of  job  ;  and  to  a  comparifon  made 
between  them  and  vejfels  with  fails ,  I  fhould, 
without  hefitation,  fuppofe  he  refers ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Euphrates ,  without  going  to 
the  Nile,  would,  without  doubt,  anfwer  his 
views. 

Observation  IX./ 

«  •  \  ■ 

As  their  horfes  eat  chiefly  barley,  fo  they 
do  not  eat  it  out  of  a  manger  as  with  us,  but 
out  of  bags  of  hair-cloth ,  which  are  hung 
about  ther  heads  for  that  purpofe  :  they  have 
no  mangers  in  the  Eaft. 

D’Arvieux  informs  us,  that  the  Arab 
horfes  are  fed  after  this  manner  out  of  bags  1 ; 
and  Thevenot  tells  us 2  that  they  are  made  of 
black  goats-hair,  and  that  they  ufe  no  man¬ 
ger  for  feeding  their  horfes,  neither  in  Perfia 
nor  Turkey. 

What  then  are  we  to  underftand  by  the 
manger  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid  in  his 

1  Vov.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  168,  2  Part  2.  p.  113. 
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infancy  ?  Or  are  their  cuftoms  changed  as 
to  this  point  ? 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on 
Luke  ii.  7,  fuppofes  that  by  a  manger  is 
meant  one  of  thofe  holes  of  ftone,  or  good  ce¬ 
ment,  which  they  have  in  the  fables  of  their 
caravanferas ,  which  are  very  large ,  and  long 
enough  to  lay  a  child  in .  It  is  fomewhat  un¬ 
lucky  that  he  has  not  told  us  what  thofe 
holes  are  made  for ;  however,  this  account 
fuppofes  they  really  have  no  mangers  there. 

Observation  X. 

As  caravans  are  oftentimes  very  nume¬ 
rous,  fo  they  are  compofed  of  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  very  frequently ;  but  they  are 
denominated  a  Caravan  of  the  people  that 
are  moft  numerous  in  it,  and  to  which  the 
captain  of  it  belongs. 

So  we  call  one  a  Caravan  of  Armenians ,  fays 
Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS,  becaufe  it  is  chief y 
compofed  of  Armenians ,  and  becaufe  the  Cara¬ 
van- B  of  aw  is  of  that  nation ,  though  there  are 
Lurks ,  &c,  in  the  caravan ,  as  well  as  Arme¬ 
nians . 

He  applies  this  obfervation  to  folve  a 
difficulty  mentioned  by  St.  Auftin— the  call¬ 
ing  the  caravan  of  merchants,  to  which  Jo- 
feph  was  fold  by  his  brethren,  fometimes  If 3- 
maelites ,  fometimes  Midianites  1 :  he  fuppofes 
it  was  principally  compofed  of  Ifhmaelites, 

*  Gen.  37.  25,  28,  36. 
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but  that  there  were  Midianites  among  them, 
to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold. 

I  mention  this,  merely,  as  it  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  Eaftern  travelling  that  may  give 
feme  amufement :  for  the  true  folution  feems 
to  me  to  be,  that  they  were  IJhmaelites  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian  who  compofed  the 
caravan,  and  to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold.  It 
appears  kfrom  Judges  viii.  22,  24,  that  Ifh- 
maelites  and  Midianites  were  names  fome- 
times  applied  to  the  fame  people  :  and  as  the 
defendants  of  Midian  were  not  Ifhmaelites, 
for  Midian  was  a  fon  of  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah,  as  Ifhmael  was  by  Hagar ;  the  Ifhmael¬ 
ites,  or  fome  of  the  Ifhmaelites,  muft  have 
been  Midianites  by  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Midian.  And  though  people  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  without  doubt,  travelled  in  ancient 
times  in  the  fame  caravan,  as  they  do  now, 
yet  the  terms  are  fo  indifcriminately  made 
ufe  of  in  the  hilfory,  (Midianites  and  Ifh¬ 
maelites,)  that  we  cannot  fo  naturally  ex¬ 
plain  Mofes,  by  faying  Jofeph  was  fold  to 
Midianitifh  merchants  travelling  in  a  cara¬ 
van  of  Ifhmaelites,  as  in  the  manner  I  have 
been  pointing  out.] 

V.  Observation  XL 

The  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  tells 
us  *,  that  the  caravan  they  formed,  to  go  to 
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that  place,  confifted  of  about  two  hundred 
perfons,  and  about  the  fame  number  of 
beafts  of  carriage,  which  were  an  odd  mix¬ 
ture  of  horfes,  camels,  mules  a,  and  affes ; 
but  there  is  no  account  of  any  vehicle  drawn 
on  wheels  in  that  expedition,  nor  do  we  find 
an  account  of  any  fuch  things  in  other  Eaft- 
ern  journies. 

There  are,  however,  fome  vehicles  among 
them  ufed  for  the  fick 3,  or  for  perfons  of  high 
diftinBion .  So  Pitts  obferveth,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  return  from  Mecca,  that  at  the 
head  of  each  divifion  fome  great  gentleman  or 
officer  was  carried  in  a  thing  like  an  horfe - 
litter ,  borne  by  two  camels,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind,  which  was  covered  all  over 
with  fear-cloth,  and  over  that  again  with 
green  broad-cloth,  and  fet  forth  very  hand- 
fomely.  If  he  had  a  wife  attending  him,  fhe 
was  carried  in  another.  This  is  apparently 
a  mark  of  diftin&tion . 

There  is  another  Eaftern  vehicle  ufed  in 
their  journies,  which  Thevenot  calls  a  coune . 
He  tells  us  4,  the  counes  are  hampers,  like 

[  a  Befides  mules, which  are  not  uncommon  in  England, 
but  appear  much  more  frequently  in  the  Eaft,  particularly 
in  Arabia ,  Sir  J.  Chardin  fays,  in  his  MS,  In  this  country 
there  is  alfo  another  animal  of  a  mixed  nature ,  begotten  by  an 
afs  upon  a  cow ,  which  he  had  feen.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions 
the  fame,  as  met  with  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called  Kum- 
rah,  p.  1 66.  Anah  (Gen.  36,  24,)  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  thought  of  the  propagation  of  fuch  a  creature 
as  a  mule  ;  to  whom  the  Kumrah  is  to  be  afcribed  doth 
not  appear.]  3  Maillet,  Lett,  dern,  p.  230.  4  Part  i, 

p.  177, 178. 
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cradles,  carried  upon  camels  backs,  one  on 
each  fide,  having  a  back,  head,  and  Tides, 
like  the  great  chairs  fick  people  fit  in.  A  man 
rides  in  each  of  thefe  counes,  and  over  them 
they  lay  a  covering,  which  keeps  them  both 
from  the  rain  and  fun,  leaving  as  it  were  a 
window  before  and  behind  upon  the  camel’s 
back.  The  riding  in  thefe  is  alfo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Maillet,  a  mark  of  diftinciion :  for, 
fpeaking  5  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
fays,  ladies  of  any  figure  have  litters  ;  others 
are  carried  fitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered 
cages,  hanging  on  both  fides  of  a  camel ; 
and  as  for  ordinary  women,  they  are  mounted 
on  camels  without  fuch  conveniences,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Arab  women  6,  and  cover 
themfelves  from  fight,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  as  well  as  they  can,  with  their  veils. 

Thefe  are  the  vehicles  which  are  in  prelent 
ufe  in  the  Levant.  Coaches,  on  the  other 

5  Lett,  dern.  p.  230.  [6  Rachel  feems  to  have  been 

brought  away  by  Jacob  out  of  Mefopotamia  in  the  fame 
manner,  Gen.  31.  34,  confequently  fhe  rode  upon  an 
Mir  an ,  after  the  Arab  mode,  which  is  a  piece  of  ferge ,  la 
Roque  tells  us,  p.  127,  of  his  Voyage  into  False lline,  about 
fix  ells  long ,  laid  upon  the  f addle,  which  is  of  wood  in  thefe 
countries ,  in  order  to  make  the  fitting  more  eafy,  and  which 
H  Iran ,  he  informs  us,  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  mattrafs ,  when 
they  flop  for  a  night  in  a  place ,  and  on  which  they  lodge  \  as 
their  wallets  ferve  for  cufnions ,  or  a  bolfter.  It  was  the 
JHiran ,  I  prefume,  part  of  the  camel's  furniture ,  under 
which  fhe  hid  her  father’s  Teraphim,  and  on  which  lire 
fat,  according  to  their  cufcorns,  in  her  tent,  and  therefore 
unfufpedled.  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS.  mentions  this  cir- 
cumflance,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  natural  illuftration  of 
the  paflage.  1 

hand. 
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hand,  Dr.  Ruffell  affures  us,  are  not  in  ufe 
at  Aleppo ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  ac¬ 
count  of  their  commonly  ufmg  them  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Eaft  :  but  one  would  ima¬ 
gine,  that  if  ever  fuch  conveniences  as 
coaches  had  been  in  ufe,  they  would  not 
have  been  laid  afide  in  countries  where  eafe 
and  elegance  are  fo  much  confulted. 

As  then  the  caravans  of  the  returning  Xf- 
raelites  are  defcribed  by  the  Prophet  7,  as 
compofed,  like  Mr.  Dawkins’s  to  Palmyra, 
of  horfes ,  and  ?itules ,  and  fwift  beajls ;  fo  are 
we  to  underhand,  X  imagine,  the  other 
terms  of  litters  and  counes ,  rather  than  of 
coaches ,  which  the  margin  mentions  ;  or  of 
covered  waggons ,  which  feme  Dutch  com¬ 
mentators  s  fuppofe  one  of  the  words  may 
fignify,  unluckily  transferring  the  cuftoms 
of  their  own  country  to  the  Eaft ;  or  of  cha¬ 
riot  s,  in  our  common  fenfe  of  the  word. 

For,  though  our  tranflators  have  given  us 
the  word  chariot  in  many  pafiages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  thofe  wheel-vehicles  which  thofe  writers 
fpeak  of,  and  which  our  verfion  renders 
chariots,  feem  to  have  been  mere  warlike  ma¬ 
chines  ;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  ladies  riding 
in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  word  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  original  is  made  ufe  of 
for  a  feat  any  how  moved,  fuch  as  the  mer¬ 
cy-feat,  i  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  where  our  tranf- 
lators  have  ufed  the  word  chariot,  but  which 

7  If.  66.  20,  s  Vitringa. 
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was  no  more  of  a  chariot  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  word,  than  a  litter  is ;  it  is 
made  ufe  of  alfo  for  that  fort  of  feat,  men¬ 
tioned  Lev.  15-9,  which  they  have  rendered 
[addle,  but  which  feems  to  mean  a  litter ,  or 
a  coune . 

In  thefe  vehicles  many  of  the  Ifraelites 
were  to  be  conducted,  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  not  on  the  account  of  ficknefs,  but  to 
mark  out  the  eminence  of  thofe  Jews,  and  to 
exprefs  the  great  refpedl  their  conductors 
ftiould  have  for  them. 

O  BSE  RV AT ION  XII. 

[The  Eaftern  fwords,  whofe  blades  are 
very  broad,  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  under  their  thigh ,  when  they 
travel  on  horfeback. 

The  MS.  C.  takes  notice  of  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  in  two  notes  on  judges  iii.  In  one  of 
them  he  mentions  the  laft  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  after  this  manner  :  the  'Eaftern  people 
have  their  fwords  hanging  down  at  length ,  and 
the  turks  wear  their  fwords  on  horfeback  under 
their  thigh .  Pf.  xlv.  3,  and  Cant.  iii.  8,  fhew 
they  wore  them  after  the  fame  manner  an¬ 
ciently.] 

VI.  Observation  XIII. 

Where  travellers  are  not  fo  numerous  as 
in  caravans,  their  appearance  differs  a  good 
4  deal 
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deal  from  that  of  thofe  that  journey  among 
us.  To  fee  a  perfon  mounted ,  and  attended 
by  a  fervant  on  foots  would  feem  odd  to  us  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  more  fo  to  fee  that 
fervant  driving  the  beaft  before  him,  or  goad¬ 
ing  it  along  :  yet  thefe  are  Eaftern  modes. 

So  Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  account  of  iEgypt, 
tells  us  that  the  man,  (the  hufband,  I  fup- 
pofe,  he  means,)  always  leads  the  Lady’s  afs 
there  ;  and  if  die  has  a  fervant,  he  goes  on 
one  fide ;  but  the  afs -driver  follows  the 
man,  goads  on  the  beaft,  and  when  he  is  to 
turn,  directs  his  head  with  a  pole  \ 

The  Shunamite,  when  fhe  went  to  the 
Prophet,  did  not  defire  fo  much  attendance, 
only  requefted  her  hufband  to  fend  her  an 
afs,  and  its  driver,  to  whom  fhe  faid,  <c  Drive , 
and  go  forward,  flack  not  thy  riding  for 
“  me,  except  I  bid  thee.”  2  Kings  iv.  24. 
It  appears  from  the  Eaftern  manner  of  the 
women’s  riding  on  affes,  that  the  word  is 
rightly  tranflated  drive ,  rather  than  lead ; 
and  this  account  of  Dr.  Pococke  will  alfo 
explain  why  fhe  did  not  defire  two  aiTes,  one 
for  herfelf,  and  the  other  for  the  fervant 
that  attended  her. 

Solomon  might  refer  to  the  fame,  when 
he  fays,  “  I  have  feen  fervants  upon  horfes, 
“  and  Princes  walking  as  fervants  upon  the 
“  earth  f  Eccl.  x.  7.  My  reader  however 
will  meet  with  a  more  exaft  ilkiftration  of 
this  paflage  in  a  fucceeding  chapter  \ 

1  Vol.  1.  p.  19 1.  1  Ch.  6.  Obfervation  37. 
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Observation  XIV. 

[They  that  travel  on  foot  are  obliged  to 
fatten  their  garments,  at  a  greater  height 
from  their  feet  than  they  are  wpnt  to  do  at 
other  times. 

This  is  what  fome  have  nnderftood  to  be 
meant  by  the  girding  their  loins :  not  fimply 
their  having  girdles  about  them,  but  the 
wearing  their  garments  at  a  greater  height 
than  ufual. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  Sir 
J.  Chardin  remarks  in  his  MS,  after  having 
informed  us  that  the  drefs  of  the  Eajlern 
people  is  a.  long  vefi,  reaching  down  to  the.  calf  of 
the  leg ,  more  or  kfs  fitted  to  the  body ,  and 
fafiened  upon  the  loins  by  a  girdle ,  which  goes 
three  or  four  times  round  them .  this  drefs  is 
fafiened  higher  up  two  ways  z  the  one, ,  which  is 
not  much  ufied,  is  to  draw  up  the  veft  above  the 
girdle ,  jufi  as  the  monks  do  when  they  travel  on 
foot ;  the  other ,  which  is  the  common  way ,  is  to 
tuck  up  the  j  ore-parts  of  the  veft  into  the  gir¬ 
dle,  and  fo  f often  them .  All  perfons  in  the 
Eafi  that  journey  on  foot  always  gather  up 
their  vefi ,  by  which  they  walk  more  comma - 
dioujly ,  having  the  leg  and  knee  unburthened 
and  unembarraffed  by  the  vefi ,  which  they  are 
not  when  that  hangs  over  them ,  And  after 
this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  Ifraelites  were 
prepared  for  their  going  out  of  ./Egypt,  when 
they  eat  the  firft  paffover,  Exod.  xii.  n. 

.  '  '  ;  ‘  "  ;  *■  ;  -  '  He 
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He  takes  notice.,  in  the  fame  paffage,  of  the 
fmgularity  of  their  having  jhoes  on  their  feet 
at  that  repaft.  They  in  common,  he  ob- 
ferves,  put  off  their  fhoes  when  they  eat, 
for  which  he  affigns  two  reafons  :  the  one, 
that,  as  they  do  not  ufe  tables  and  chairs  in 
the  Eafr,  as  in  Europe,  but  cover  their  floors 
with  carpets,  they  might  not  foil  thofe  beau¬ 
tiful  pieces  of  furniture ;  the  other,  becaufe  it 
would  be  troublefome  to  keep  their  Aloes  upon 
their  feet,  they  fitting  crofs- legged  on  the 
floor,  and  having  no  hinder  quarters  to  their 
fhoes,  which  are  made  like  flippers. 

He  takes  no  notice  in  this  note,  of  their 
being  to  eat  this  paffover  with  a  faff  in  their 
hand ;  but  he  elfewhere  obferves,  that  the 
Eaftern  people  very  univerfally  make  ufe  of 
a  ffaff  when  they  journey  on  foot ;  and  this 
paffage  plainly  fuppofes  it  J 

Observation  XV.  VII. 

There  are  roads  in  thefe  countries,  but  it 
is  very  eafy  to  turn  out  of  them,  and  go  to 
q  place  by  winding  about  over  the  lands, 
when  that  is  thought  fafer. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  this  circum- 
ftance  in  Barbary  *,  where  he  fays  they  found 
no  hedges,  or  mounds,  or  inclofures,  to  re¬ 
tard  or  moleft  them.  T o  this  Deborah  doubt- 
Jds  refers,  though  the  Do6lor  does  not  ap^ 

1  Pref.  p.  14,  15, 
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ply  this  circumftance  to  that  paflage,  when 
fhe  fays,  “  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  fon 
“  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
“  ways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers 
“  walked  through  by-ways,”  or  crooked  ways 
according  to  the  margin,  Judges  v.  6. 

The  account  Bilhop  Pococke  gives a  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  Arab,  under  whofe 
care  he  had  put  himlelf,  conduced  him  to 
Jerufalem,  illuftrates  this  with  great  liveli- 
nefs,  which  his  Lordfnip  tells  us  was  by 
night,  and  “  not  by  the  high-road ,  but 
“  through  the  fields  and  I  obferved,”  fays 
he,  “  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could 
“  going  near  any  village  or  encampment, 
“  and  fometimes  flood  ftill,  as  I  thought, 
<e  to  hearken.”  And  juft  in  that  manner 
people  were  obliged  to  travel  in  Judaea  in 
the  days  of  Shamgar  and  Jael. 

We  are  not  however  to  imagine  there  are 
no  inclofures  at  all ;  they  have  mounds  of 
earth,  walls,  or  living  fences,  about  their 
gardens.  So  Rauwolff  tells  us,  about  Tri¬ 
poly  there  are  abundance  of  vineyards,  and 
gardens,  inclofed  for  the  moft  part  with 
hedges,  between  which  gardens  run  feveral 
joads,  and  pleafant  fhady  walks :  thefe 
hedges,  he  fays,  chiefly  confift  of  the  rham- 
nus,  paliurus,  oxyacantha,  phillyrea,  lyci- 
um,  balauftium,  rubus,  and  dwarf  palm- 
trees  \  The  gardens  about  Jerufalem  he 
defcribes  as  furrounded  by  mud-walls,  not 

%  Vof  3  P,  21,  22. 
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above  four  feet  high,  eajily  climbed  over,  and 
wafhed  down  by  rain  in  a  very  little  time  \ 
So,  agreeably  to  the  firft,  we  read  of  perfons 
being  fharper  than  a  thorn-hedge ,  Mic.  vii.  4  ; 
and  anfwerable  to  the  fecond,  of  breaking 
an  hedge,  or  wall  of  earth  rather,  it  being  a 
different  word  from  the  other,  and  being 
bitten  by  a  ferpent,  Eccl.  x.  8. 

[Rau  wolff ’s  enumeration  of  the  fhrubs  that 
are  ufed  in  the  Eaft  for  fencing,  fhows  that 
not  only  are  vegetables  armed  with  fpines  em¬ 
ployed  there  for  that  ufe,  but  others  alfo.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Haffelquift,  who  tells  us s* 
that  he  faw  the  plantain- tree,  vine ,  the  peach , 
and  the  mulberry-tree,  all  four  made  ufe  of 
in  /Egypt  to  hedge  about  a  garden,  in  which 
fugar-canes  and  different  forts  of  cucumbers 
were  planted :  now  thefe  are  all  unarmed 
plants.  This  confideration  throws  a  great 
energy  into  the  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xv. 
19,  “  The  way  of  a  flothful  man  is  an  hedge 
“  of  thorns,”  it  appears  as  difficult  to  him, 
not  only  as  breaking  through  an  hedge,  but 
even  through  a  thorn-fence ;  and  into  that 
threatening  of  God  to  Ifrael,  u  Behold,  I 
“  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns/* 
Hof.  ii.  6. 

As  however  their  plantations  of  various 
efculent  vegetables  are  not,  unfrequently,  now 

uninclofed  in  thefe  countries,  fo  Sir  John 

* 
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Chardin  feems  to  fuppofe,  in  his  MS 6,  it 
was  fo  there  anciently,  and  that  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  was  thole  lodges  and  booths  were 
made,  which  Ifaiah  refers  to  in  the  eighth 
verfe  of  his  fir  ft  chapter,  “  The  daughter  of 
“  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as 
“  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.”  He 
defcribes  thefe  lodges  as  places  defended  from 
the  fun  hy  Jods ,  Jlr-aw ,  and  leaves ,  made  for 
the  watching  the  fruits  of  thofe  places ,  fuch  as 
cucumbers ,  melons ,  grapes ,  &c ,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen  ;  under  which  alfo  they  fell  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  /itch  gardens .  After,  which  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  Armenian  verjion  tranflates 
thefe  words  of  the  So  th  Pfalmy  “  They  have 
**  made  ferufalem  defolate f  by  this  exprejfion , 
they  have  made  it  like  “  ike  lodges  of  thofe  that 

watch  fruit  T 

As  it  was  fo  eafy  to  get  over  feme  of  their 
fences,  fuch  watch-houies  might  be  very  re- 
quifite  in  fuch  gardens  as  had  hedges,  but 
they  mull  have  been  more  nsceftary  ftill  in 
thofe  that  were  were  perfectly  open.  Several 
travellers  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  improved 
fpots  of  ground,  which  they  have  met  with 
from  time  to  time ;  and  cucumbers  have  been 

6  Locus  cefpkibus,  ftramentis,  <k  frondibus,  a  radiis 
folis  munitus,  pro  cuirodiendis  frudtibus.  Comme  con- 
combres,  melons,  raifms,  &  autres  ne  font  en  jardins,  ni 
en  lieux  enfermes,  &c,  defquels  commencent  a  meurir,  on 
y  batit  des  telles  logettes,  pour  les  garder,  et  auffi  pour 
vendre  les  fruits  et  les  legumes  deffous.  Figure  tres  naifve. 
In  Pf.  8o,  feceruntque  ‘ Jerufalcm  defolatamy  Armcniaca  Bi- 
blia  haben t,  tuguria  cujlodlentium  fruffus. 
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exprefsy  mentioned,  as  one  thing  they  have 
cultivated  in  fuch  places 7,  as  the  Prophet 
here  particularizes  that  fpecies  of  vegetables— 
u  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.” 

As  grapes  alfo,  according  to  Sir  John 
Chardin,  are  found  among  other  things  in 
fuch  cultivated  fpofs,  and  muft  be  doubly 
delightful  to  thofe  that  travel  in  a  defolate 
kind  of  country,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
there  is  a  reference  to  fuch  plantations  in 
Hof.  ix.  10,  “  I  found  Ifrael  like  grapes  in 
“  the  wildernefs  not  1  found  Ifrael  when 
they  were  in  the  wildernefs,  pleafant  to  me 
as  grapes  ;  but  as  grapes  found  in  feme  cul¬ 
tivated  place  in  a  wildernefs  are  pleafant  to 
a  traveller  through  fuch  deferts^  fo  has  Ifrael 
been  to  me. 

Sir  John  Chardin  mentions  thefe  open 
plantations  of  efcuient  vegetables  in  another 
note,  on  Jer.  iv.  17,  which  place  is  extremely 
illultrated  by  it.  The  prophet  fays,  “As 
“  keepers  of  a  field  are  they  againft  her 
“  round  about,  &c  on  which  he  remarks, 
that  as  in  the  Eafi  pidfe ,  roots,  & c,  grow  in 
open  and  unincloj'ed  fields ,  when  they  begin  to 
be  fit  to  gather ,  they  place  guards ,  if  near  a 
a  great  road  more ,  if  difiant  fewer ,  who  place 
themfelves  in  a  round  about  thefe  grounds,  as  is 
practifed  in  Arabia. 

He  alfo,  in  a  note  on  Mic.  vii.  1 ,  takes 
notice  of  the  fondnefs  of  the  Perfians,  and 

7  Thevenot,  Part  ?.d,  p.  48,  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  yoi.  3. 
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Turks,  for  their  fruits  as  Joon  as  they  approach 
to  ripenefsy  the  Perfians  efpecially ,  who  eat  al¬ 
monds,  plums ,  melons ,  before  they  are  ripe ,  the 
great  dry nefs  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  pre¬ 
venting  flatulencies . 

Observation  XVI. 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  in  fo  warm 
a  climate  as  Judaea,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  thefe  living  fences  would  have  been 
thought  fufficient  for  their  vineyards ,  but  it 
feems  Jlone-walls  are  frequently  ufed. 

Thus  Egmont  or  Heyman,  defcribing  the 
country  about  Saphet,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Galilee,  tells  us  “  the  country  round  it  is 
finely  improved,  the  declivity  being  “  covered 
**  with  vines  fupported  by  low  walls  V’ 

The  like  management,  it  fhould  feem, 
obtained  anciently  :  Prov.  xxiv.  3 1 .  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  ftone-wall  about  a  vineyard ;  and 
walls  being  mentioned  by  Job,  in  connexion, 
I  think,  with  treading  wine-prefies,  ch.  xxiv. 
1 1 .  Our  tranflators  indeed  underftood  the 
paffage  otherwife,  “  Which  make  oil  within 
“  their  walls,  and  tread  their  wine-prelfes, 
“  and  fuffer  thirft : ”  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  what  greater  hardfhip  at¬ 
tended  making  oil  within  walls,  than  in  the 
open  air ;  nor  doth  any  contrajl  appear  be¬ 
tween  their  labour  as  to  this  and  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  there  does  between  treading  wine- 

‘  VqL  2.  p.  39,  40, 
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preffes  and  fuffering  thirft,  in  the  following 
part  of  the  verfe,  and  in  that  threatening 
of  the  Prophet  Micah,  “  Thou  fhalt  low, 
“  but  thou  (halt  not  reap ;  thou  Jhalt  tread 
“  the  olives ,  but  thou  Jhalt  not  anoint  thee 
*c  with  oily  and  fweet  wine,  but  ftialt  not 
“  drink  wine  Thofe  words  then  of  Job 
are  certainly  miftranflated,  and  the  verfion 
of  Scbultens  to  be  adopted,  inter  pedementa 
eorum  meridiantur ,  (they  work  at  mid-day 
among  their  rows  of  vines) ;  or  rather,  more 
conformably  to  our  tranllation,  and  to  the 
preceding  account  of  Egmont  and  Heyman, 
“  they  work  at  mid-day  among  their  walls y 
“  they  tread  wine-prefies,  and  fuffer  thirft/" 
Buxtorf 3  fuppoies  this  fenfe  of  the  word 
Shurotb  is  properly  Chaldaic,  becaufe  the 
Chaldee  Paraphraft  every  where  ufes  the 
term  Shur  for  the  Hebrew  word  C horn  ah  (a 
wall) ;  but  if  this  fhould  be  admitted,  it  af¬ 
fords  no  argument  againft  the  book  of  Job’s 
being  written  by  Mofes,  according  to  the 
common  fuppofition,  fince  he  ufes  the  like 
term  in  the  fame  Chaldaic  fenfe  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  Gen.  xlix.  22. 

Polfibly  the  guarding  againft  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  jackallsy  was  one  reafon  inducing 
them  to  build  walls  about  their  vineyards, 
fmce  we  are  affured  by  Haffelquift4,  that 
thefe  animals  are  very  numerous  in  Palefiiney 
ejpecially  during  the  vintage ,  often  dejlroying 
whole  vineyards ,  and  fields  of  cucumbers .  If 
x  Ch.  6.  j  5.  3  Epit.  Rad,  Heb*  4  P.  127, 
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it  was,  there  was  fomething  extremely  far- 
caftic  in  thofe  words  of  Tobiah  the  Ammo¬ 
nite,  <€  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a 
“  fox  [a  jackall]  go  up,  he  fhall  even  break 
down 'their  ftone- walls,”  Nehem.  iv.  3.— 
if  a  jackall  Jhould  fet  himfelf  to  force  a  way 
through ,  he  would  break  down  their  ft  one -wall, 
dejigned  to  defend  their  capital  cityy  but  not  fo 
ftrong  as  a  common  vineyard- wall:  well  might 
Nehemiah  fay,  when  he  was  told  it,  “  Hear, 
“  O  our  God,  for  we  are  defpifed :  and  turn 
their  reproach  upon  their  own  head,  ”  ver.  4. 
The  infupportable  heat  of  mid-day  in 
thefe  countries  has  been  taken  notice  of  in 
a  preceding  chapter 5 ;  to  which  might  be 
added,  in  this  place,  the  great  augmentation 
of  the  heat  to  thofe  that  are  near  walls,  from 
the  refledted  rays  of  the  fun,  which  is  fo 
great,  that  Dr.  Ruffell  tells  us,  that  had  not 
Providence  wifely  ordered  it,  that  the  wefterly 
winds  are  the  moft  frequent  in  fummer  at  Aleppo , 
the  country  would  fcarcely  have  been  habitable , 
confide  ring  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  Jim  s  rays ,  and 
the  reflexion  from  a  bare  rocky  trail  of  groundy 
and  from  the  white  ftone  walls  of' the  hoiftes6. 

And  as  Haffelquift  obferves 7,  that  the  wild 
beafts,  particularly  the  jackalls,  had  their 
paffages  and  habitations  in  the  live  fences 
near  Joppa,  it  is  quite  natural  to  fuppofe 
this  was  one  reafon,  at  leaft,  of  raifing  ftone- 
walls  about  their  vineyards. 

3  Ch.  3.  Qbf.  3.  note.  6  P.  15. 
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Observation  XVII.  VIIL- 

That  numbers  of  the  Ifraelites  had  no  wood 
growing  on  their  own  lands,  for  their  burn¬ 
ing,  muft  be  imagined  from  this  opennefs 
of  their  country. 

It  is  certain,  the  Eaftern  villagers  now 
have  oftentimes  little  or  none  on  their  pre¬ 
mises  :  fo  Rulfell  fays  *,  that  inconliderable 
as  the  ftream  that  runs  by  Aleppo,  and  the 
gardens  about  it,  may  appear,  they,  how¬ 
ever,  contain  almoft  the  only  trees  that  are 
be  met  with  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
round,  “  for  the  villages  are  all  definite  of 
“■  trees”  and  moft  of  them  only  fupplied 
with  what  rain-water  they  can  fave  in  cit¬ 
terns.  D’Arvieux  1  gives  us  to  underftand, 
that  feveral  of  the  prefent  villages  of  the 
Holy-Land  are  in  the  fame  htuation ;  for, 
obferving  that  the  Arabs  burn  cow-dung  in 
their  encampments,  he  adds,  that  all  the 
villagers,  who  live  in  places  where  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  wood,  take  great  care  to  provide 
themfelves  with  fufficient  quantities  of  this 
kind  of  fewel.  This  is  a  circumftance  I  have 
elfe where  taken  notice  of. 

The  Holy -Land  appears,  by  the  laft  Ob- 
fervation,  to  have  been  as  little  wooded  an¬ 
ciently  as  at  prefent ;  neverthelefs  the  Ifrael¬ 
ites  fcerii  to  have  burnt  wood  very  common¬ 
ly,  and  without  buying  it  too,  from  what 

1  P.  9„  a  Voy.  dans  la  Pal  par  la  Roque,  p.  192- 
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the  Prophet  fays,  Lam.  v.  4,  “  We  have 
“  drunken  our  water  for  money,  our  wood 
tc  is  fold  unto  us."  Had  they  been  wont  to 
buy  their  fewel,  they  would  not  have  com¬ 
plained  of  it  as  fuch  an  hardfhip. 

The  true  account  of  it  feems  to  be  this  : 
The  woods  of  the  land  of  Ifrael  being  from 
very  ancient  times  common,  the  people  of 
the  villages,  which,  like  thofe  about  Aleppo, 
had  no  trees  growing  in  them,  fupplied  them- 
felves  with  fewel  out  of  thefe  wooded  places, 
of  which  there  were  many  anciently,  and  fe- 
veral  that  ftill  remain.  This  liberty  of  tak¬ 
ing  wood  in  common  the  Jews  fuppofe  to 
have  been  a  conftitution  of  Jofhua,  of  which 
they  give  us  ten ;  the  firfl:,  giving  liberty  to 
an  Ifraelite  to  feed  his  flock  in  the  woods  of 
any  tribe ;  the  fecond,  that  it  fhould  be  free 
to  take  wood  in  the  fields  any  where  \  But 
though  this  was  the  ancient  cuftom  in  Ju¬ 
daea,  it  was  not  fo  in  the  country  into  which 
they  were  carried  captives ;  or  if  this  text  of 
Jeremiah  refpedls  thofe  that  continued  in 
their  own  country  for  a  while  under  Geda- 
liah,  as  the  9th  verfe  infinuates,  it  fignifies 
that  their  conquerors  poilefied  themfelves  of 
thefe  woods,  and  would  allow  no  fewel  to 
be  cut  down  without  leave,  and  that  leave 
was  not  to  be  obtained  without  money.  It 
is  certain,  that  prefently  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  timber  was  not  to  be  cut 
without  leave,  Neh.  ii.  8. 

3  Vide  Rel.  Pal,  p.  261. 
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Observation  XVIII.  IX. 

I 

However,  open  as  thefe  countries  are  in 
common,  there  are  fome  dangerous  pafles. 

So  Maundrell,  defcribing  1  the  paflage  out 
of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Bafla  of  Aleppo  in¬ 
to  that  of  him  of  Tripoli,  tells  us  the  road 
was  rocky  and  uneven,  but  attended  with 
variety.  “  Sometimes  it  led  us  under  the 
“  cool  fhade  of  thick  trees  :  fometimes 
:  *  through  narrow  vallies,  watered  with  frefti 
tc  murmuring  torrents  :  and  then  for  a  good 
“  while  together  upon  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
“  pice.  And  in  all  places  it  treated  us  with 
“  the  profpedl  of  plants  and  flowers  of  di- 
“  vers  kinds ;  as  myrtles,  oleanders,  cycla- 
w  mens,  &c.  —  Having  fpent  about  two 
“  hours  in  this  manner,  we  defcended  into 
“  a  low  valley  :  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
“  a  fiffure  into  the  earth,  of  a  great  depth; 

“  but  withal  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  not  dif- 
“  cernible  to  the  eye  till  you  arrive  juft  upon 
“  it,  though  to  the  ear  a  notice  of  it  is 
“  given  at  a  great  diftance,  by  reafon  of  the 
iC  noife  of  a  ftream  running  down  into  it 
fC  from  the  hills.  We  could  not  guefs  it  to  be 
“  lefs  than  thirty  yards  deep.  But  it  is  fo 
“  narrow,  that  a  fmall  arch,  not  four  yards 
“  over,  lands  you  on  its  other  fide.  They 
“  call  it  the  S beck's  Wife :  a  name  given  it 
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<e  from  a  woman  of  that  quality,  who  fell 
“  into  it,  and,  I  need  not  add,  perifhed.” 

May  not  Solomon  refer  to  fome  fuch  a 
dangerous  place  as  this,  when  he  fays,  “  The 
cc  mouth  of  a  ftrange  woman  is  a  deep  pit  : 
“  he  that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord,  fhall  fall 
therein,”  Prov.  xxii.  14;  and,  “  An  whore 
is  a  deep  ditch ;  and  a  ftrange  woman  is 
a  narrow  pitf  Prov.  xxiii.  27.  The 
flowery  pleafures  of  the  place,  where  this  fa¬ 
tal  pit  was,  make  the  allufion  ftill  more  ftrik- 
ing.  How  agreeable  to  fenfe  the  path  that 
led  to  this  chamber  of  death  { 

X.  Observation  XIX. 

La  Roque,  defcribing,  from  the  papers  of 
d’Arvieux,  the  hofpitality  maintained  in  the 
Arab  villages,  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  the 
Cheikh,  who  is  as  the  lord  of  it,  is  inform¬ 
ed  that  ftrangers  are  coming,  he  goes  to 
meet  them ;  and,  having  faluted  them, 
marches  before  them  to  the  Menzil,  or  place 
fet  apart  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers ;  if 
they  are  difpofed  to  dine  or  lodge  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  But  la  Roque  gives  us  to  underftand, 
that  frequently  thefe  travellers  only  juft  flop 
to  take  a  bit,  and  then  go  on ;  and  that  in 
fuch  a  cafe  they  are  wont  to  choofe  to  ftay 
out  of  the  village,  under  fome  tree ;  upon 
which  the  Cheikh  goes  or  fends  his  people 
to  the  village  to  bring  them  a  collation, 
which,  as  there  is  no  time  to  drefs  meat  for 
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them,  confifts  of  eggs,  butter,  curds,  ho¬ 
ney,  olives,  and  fruit,  frefh  or  dried,  ac¬ 
cording  tq  the  time  of  year ;  and  after  they 
have  eaten,  they  take  leave  of  the  Cheikh, 
who  commonly  eats  with  them,  and  at  leaft 
bears  them  company,  thank  him,  and  pur- 
fue  their  journey1. 

This,  befides  the  ufe  I  made  of  it  in  an¬ 
other  place a,  may  ferve  to  explain  that  paf- 
fage  in  which  our  Lord  reprefents  a  great 
man’s  making  a  fupper,  and,  on  being  dis¬ 
appointed  of  guefts,  fending  firft;  for  the 
poor  of  the  place,  and  then  for  thofe  in  the 
highways  and  hedges ,  who  were  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  and  fill  the  houfe,  Luke  xiv.  23, 
Thofe  in  the  highways  were  ftrangers  palling 
on  without  any  intention  of  flopping ;  and 
thofe  under  the  hedges,  where  travellers  fre¬ 
quently  did  fit  down ,  fuch  as  had  even  de¬ 
clared  an  averfenefs  to  flay  any  time,  and  only 
juft  fat  down  a  tpoment  to  take  a  little  re- 
frefhment.  The  fheltering  themfelves  under 
trees  and  hedges ,  doth  not  import,  as  fome 
eminent  commentators  have  imagined,  their 
being  the  pooreft  and  moft  helplefs  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  which  doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
prejjing  them  to  come  in,  as  fome  of  them 
have  themfelves  remarked,  for  fuch  mu  ft: 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ready  enough  to 
come ;  but  that  circumftance  points  out  their 
being  ftrangers,  by  no  means  inclined  to  receive 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  125,  a  Ch.  4. 
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filch  a  favour,  as  it  would  fo  retard  them  as 
to  break  their  meafures. 

The  running  to  and  fro  by  the  hedges , 
which  a  Prophet  fpeaks  of  \  refers  to  fome- 
thing  Very  different  from  this,  and  has  been 
unhappily  explained*  Some  have  fuppofed, 
it  ffgnifies  hiding  in  the  thickets ;  but  the 
Word  does  not  fignify  hedges /  ft rihlly  fpeaking , 
but  rather  the  walls  of  a  garden,  and  confe- 
quently  thickets  cannot  be  meant.  Others 
fuppofe  the  meaning  of  the  paffage  is,  that 
their  cities  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  only  the 
villages  of  Ammon  fhould  remain,  among 
which  they  were  to  lament ;  but  garden- 
walls,  as  well  as  hedges,  were  about  their 
cities,  and  not  about  their  villages,  if  we 
may  judge  of  antiquity  by  modern  manage¬ 
ments  :  fo  Rauwolff  delcribes  the  gardens 
that  lie  about  Tripoli,  and  mentions  thofe 
of  Jerufalem,  as  Maundrell  does  thofe  of 
Damafcus  ;  whereas  the  villages,  according 
to  Ruffell,  cited  under  the  laft  Obfervation 
but  one,  have  no  trees  about  them.  Others 
imagine,  Jeremiah  bids  them  hide  in  their 
gardens ;  but,  I  believe,  no  inftance  can  be 
produced,  where  thefe  were  thought  to  be 
fit  places  of  concealment  in  time  of  war.  I 
would  difmifs  therefore  all  thefe  conjeftures, 
and  obferve,  that  their  places  of  burial  in  the 
Eaft  are  without  their  cities,  as  well  as  their 
gardens,  and  confequently  their  going  to 
them  muff  often  be  by  their  gar  den- walls ; 

3  Jcr-  49-  3- 
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that  the  ancient  warriors  of  diflinBion,  who 
were  (lain  in  battle,  were  wont  to  be  carried 
to  the  fepulchres  of  their  fathers,  as  appears 
by  the  cafes  of  Jofiah,  Ahab,  and  Afahel 4 ; 
and  that  they  often  go  to  weep  over  the 
graves  of  thofe  they  would  honour,  and 
efpecially  at  firft  5  :  Obfervations  which, 
put  together,  fufficiently  account  for  the 
pafiage. 


Observation  XX. 

Though  numerous  caravans,  or  conlpa- 
nies  of  travellers,  are  common  to  the  Eafeern 
roads ;  there  is  fomething  particular,  in  the 
annual  travelling  of  thofe  great  bodies  of 
people  that  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
through  the  defects  :  upon  which,  as  it  may 
ferve,  in  the  moft  linking,  arid  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  eafy  manner,  to  illuftrate  the 
travelling  of  Ifrael  through  fome  of  thofe 
very  deferts,  I  fiiall  here  make  fome  re¬ 
marks. 

“The  firft  day  we  fet  out  from  Meccaf  faith 
Pitts,  in  his  defcription  of  his  return  from 
thence,  “  it  wras  without  any  order  at  all,  all 
hurly-burly  :  but  the  next  day  every  one 
<c  laboured  to  get  forward  5  and  in  order  to 
“  it  there  was  many  times  much  quarrelling 
“  and  fighting.  .But  after  every  one  had 


4  2  Kings  23.  29,  30,  1  Kings  22.  37,  2  Sam.  2.  32. 
5  See  ch.  6. 
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“  taken  his  place  in  the  caravan ,  they  or- 
“  derly  and  peaceably  kept  the  fame  place  till 
“  they  came  to  Grand  Cairo .  They  travel 
<c  four  camels  in  a  bread:,  which  are  all  tied 
“  one  after  the  other,  like  as  in  teams .  The 
“  whole  body  is  called  a  caravan ,  which  is 
“  divided  into  fever  al  cot  tors ,  or  companies > 
“  each  of  which  has  its  name,  and  confifts, 
it  may  be,  of  feveral  thoufand  camels  ; 
£c  and  they  move,  one  cottor  after  another, 
“  like  diftindt  troops.  In  the  head  of  each 
cottor  is  fome  great  gentleman ,  or  officer , 
who  is  carried  in  a  thing  like  a  horfe-litter , 
<c  &c.— In  the  head  of  every  cottor  there 
“  goes  likewife  a  fumpter  camel,  which  car- 
ries  his  treafure,  &c.  This  camel  hath 
two  bells,  about  the  bignefs  of  our  mar- 
“  ket -bells,  hanging  one  on  each  fide,  the 
found  of  which  may  be  heard  a  great  way 
off.  Some  others  of  the  camels  have  round 
“  bells  about  their  necks,  fome  about  their 
“  legs,  like  thofe  which  our  carriers  put  a- 
“  bout  their  fore-horfes  necks ;  which,  toge- 
<<r  therwith  the  fervants,  (who  belong  to  the 
“  camels,  and  travel  on  foot,)  fmging  all 
“  night,  make  a  pleafant  noife,  and  the  jour- 
<c  neypafles  away  delightfully.  They  fay  this 
“  muficlz  makes  the  camels  brifk  and  lively. 
“  Thus  they  travel,  in  good  order,  every 
“  day,  till  they  come  to  Grand  Cairo ;  and 
(C  were  it  not  for  this  order,  you  may  guefs 
“  what  confufion  would  be  among  fuch  a 
“  vaft  multitude. 
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.  v  »;  « 

**  They  have  lights  by  night  (which  is 
the  chief  time  of  travelling,  becaufe  of 
66  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,) 
which  are  carried  on  the  tops  of  high 
“  poles  to  diredl  the  hagges  1  in  their  march.” 

I  think  we  may  from  hence  form  fome 
idea,  of  the  office  and  figure  of  thofe  princes  of 
the  tribes  whofe  oblations  are  mentioned  in 
Numbers,  chap.  vii.  They  doubtlefs  ap¬ 
peared  very  much  like  the  princes  of  thefe 
Mohammedan  cottors. 

The  appointing  thole  princes,  and  the 
prefcribing  the  order  of  thofe  encampments, 
mutt  have  been  lleceffary,  lince  there  is  now 
fo  much  confufidii  in  thefe  pilgrimages  at: 
firft  fetting  out,  where  the  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Ifrael,  as 
we  may  learn  from  what  Maillet  faysz  of 
the  caravan  that  went  from  rEgypt  to  Mecca, 
in  the  year  1697,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  more  confiderable  than  any  that  had 
gone  from  thence  to  that  place  for  twenty 
years  before,  and  which,  nevertheless,  they 
did  not  pretend  much  exceeded  one  hundred 
thoufand  fouls,  and  as  many  camels  ;  and 
this  Maillet  even  fuppofes  was  too  large  a 
computation,  and  that  half  that  number 
was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth.  The 
Ifraelites  who  went  out  of  fEgypt  were  much 
more  numerous. 

1  Pilgrims.  a  Let.  clem.  p.  228. 
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Observation  XXL 


The  night  was  the  chief  time  of  travelling 
for  this  great  multitude,  through  thefe  de- 
ferts,  when  Pitts  went  to  Mecca ;  and  the 
Eafrern  journles  are  oftentimes  performed, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  in  the  night  \ 

Thevenot,  however,  travelled  here  in  the 
day-time,  palling  through  thefe  deferts  in 
January,  and  even  found  the  mornings  be¬ 
fore  the  fun  was  up  cold  ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  feems  that  Egrnont  and 
Heyman,  who  travelled  to  Mount  Sinai  in 
the  month  of  July  2,  travelled  here  a  good  deal 
in  the  day-time,  and  found  very  refreshing 
breezes.  Mofes,  in  like  manner,  fuppofes 
the  cloud,  which  regulated  their  marches, 
was  Sometimes  taken  up  by  day,  and  fome- 
times  by  night ,  Numb.  ix.  21,  doubtlefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon ,  or  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  v/hich  a  merciful  God  regarded  in 
giving  that  fignal ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
Egrnont  and  Heyman’s  conductors  were  fo 
careful  of  their  camels,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun  was  fo  exceffive,  in  the  laid  day  of  their 
journey  to  Sinai,  that  when  they  were  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  convent,  they 
would  not  move  a  ftep  farther,  but  waited 

[“  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  remarked,  that  this  appears  from 
Luke  11.  5,  7,  where  a  friend  on  his  journey  is  fuppofed 
to  come  at  midnight ;  and  he  tells  us  this  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  there.]  a  Vol,  2.  p.  148. 
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till  the  declining  of  the  fun  made  it  more 
tolerable  \  It  appears  however  from 
hence,  that  had  we  an  account  of  the  time 
that  Iffael  removed  from  ftage  to  ftage,  as 
to  its  being  by  day  or  night ,  we  could  not 
from  thence  determine,  with  certainty,  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  thofe  removals  were 
made,  fince  they  that  were  fo  careful  of  their 
camels  travelled  by  day  in  July ,  in  thefe 
defects. 

Observation  XXII.  ^ 

There  is  fomething  very  amufing,  in  Pitts’s 
account  of  the  finging  in  the  night  of  the 
fervants  that  attended  thofe  camels ;  and  this 
circumftance  of  thofe  facred  journies  may  he 
explanatory  of  the  finging  of  the  Ifraelites, 
in  their  return  to  Jerufalem,  which  the  Pro¬ 
phet  fpeaks  of.  If.  li.  n,  as  well  as  lead  ns 
to  imagine  it  was  what  was  common  in  their 
going  thither  three  times  a  year  \ 

But  the  founding  of  the  bells,  which  he 
tells  us  were  fattened  to  fome  of  the  camels, 
doth  not  feem  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 

?  P.  154..  1  Some  have  fuppofed  thofe  fifteen 

Pfalms,  which  are  each  entitled,  4 6  A  Song  of  Degrees, 
relate  to  the  afeent  of  Ifrael  out  of  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity  ;  may  they  not  rather  be  thus  marked,  to  denote  they 
w7ere  wont  to  be  fung  in  the  journies  of  Ifrael  up  to  jeru¬ 
falem  from  time  to  time  ?  The  Eaftern  people  are  wont  to 
ling  in  their  journies  ;  thefe  pfalms  fuit  fuch  travellers  3  and 
the  lingular  of  that  word  translated  degrees  fignifies  going 
up  to  jerufalem,  Ezra  7.  9. 

H  h  3 
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Zech.  xiv.  20.  They  are,  according  to  our 
tranflation,  bells  of  horfes  that  the  Prophet 
mentions,  but  it  is  not  the  word  that  is  ufed 
for  the  bells  on  one  of  the  veftments  of 
Aaron  ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  account  of  horfes  decked  after  this  man¬ 
ner  in  the  Eaft ;  nor,  if  they  were,  doth  it 
eafily  appear  why  thefe  fhould  be  confe- 
crated  unto  God :  as  then  the  word  may  be 
taken  for  fome  covering  of  the  horfes  ;  and 
they  were  the  creatures  that  were  in  thofe 
times,  as  well  as  now,  particularly  ufed  in 
war;  and  as  they  are  camels,  not  horfes, 
that  are  adorned  with  bells  in  travelling; 
thefe  confiderations  may  ferve  a  little  to  efta- 
blifh  the  explanation  the  learned  Mr.  Lowth 
has  given  us  from  the  Chaldee,  fuppofmg 
the  word  our  verfion  tranflates  bells  fignifies 
warlike  trappings  of  horfes.  Thefe  were  to 
be  hoUnefs  to  the  Lord :  that  is,  perhaps,  not 
only  laid  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,  as 
he  remarks ;  but  never  to  be  put  to  their  for¬ 
mer  ufe  more,  whch  things  that  were  laid  up 
in  the  Temple  fometimes  were  k 

[However,  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS. 
notes  on  this  verfe,  has  given  a  different  turn 
to  thefe  words,  which,  whether  perfectly  juft 
or  not,  is  very  amufing  to  the  imagination. 
After  mentioning  the  Arabic  tranflation, 
which  fignifies  that  that  which  fhould  be 
upon  the  bridle  of  an  horfe  fhould  be  holinefs 
to  the  Lord,  he  informs  us,  that  fomething 


2  See  i  Sam.  21.  g» 
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like  this  is  feen  in  fever al  places  of  the  Eaf  : 
in  Perfa ,  in  Turkey ,  the  reins  are  of  filk,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger ,  on  which  are  wrought 
the  name  of  God ,  or  other  infcriptions . 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  naturally  lead 
us  to  think  of  the  mitre  of  the  Jewifh  High- 
Prieft,  on  a  plate  of  gold  of  which  was  en¬ 
graven  Holinejs  to  the  Lord ;  but  whether  Ze- 
chariah  meant  that  marks  of  devotednefs  to 
the  God  of  Ifrael  fhould  appear,  in  their 
travelling  to  Jerufalem  to  worfhip  there,  as 
ffrong  as  if  the  infcription  on  the  forehead 
of  Aaron  fhould  be  embroidered  on  the  bri¬ 
dles  of  their  horfes,  and  the  higheft  reve¬ 
rence  for  him,  and  care  to  avoid  all  pollu¬ 
tion,  fhould  appear  in  all  the  habitations  in 
Jerufalem  at  that  time ;  or  whether  Mr. 
Lowth’s  is  the  true  interpretation,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  decide  :  I  will  only  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  Sir  John’s  account  removes 
all  difficulty  from  uniting  an  infcription  and, 
bridle  together,  which  is  the  marginal  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  it  feems  better  to  agree  with 
the  fubfequent  thought,  of  every  pot  in  Je¬ 
rufalem  and  Judah  being  holinejs  to  the  Lord \ 
which  pots  never  had  any  concern  with  war, 
or  were  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  being  applied  to  fuch  a  purpofe  after-? 
wards.] 
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XIV. 


o  BSERVATION  XXIIL 

»  v  y  t  >  *  1  :  ‘  . 

Pitts  goes  on,  in  his  account  of  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Mecca,  with  defcribing  thofe  lights 
by  which  they  travel  in  the  night  in  the  de- 
fert,  and  which  are  carried  on  the  tops  of 
high  poles,  to  diredt  their  march.  “  They 
“  are  fomewhat  like  iron  ftoves,  into  which 
they  put  fhort  dry  wood,  which  fome  of 
the  camels  are  loaded  with ;  it  is  carried 
in  great  facks,  which  have  an  hole  near 
“  the  bottom,  where  the  fervants  take  it 
opt,  as  they  fee  the  fires  need  a  recruit. 
Every  cotter  hath  one  of  thefe  poles  be- 
longing  to  it,  fome  of  which  have  ten, 
“  fome  twelve  of  thefe  lights  on  their  tops, 
“  or  more' or  lefs ;  and  they  are  likewife  of 
^  different  figures^  as  well  as  numbers  ;  one, 
^  perhaps,  oval-way ,  like  a  gate,  another 
“  triangular ,  or  like  an  A7,  or  M,  &c,  fq> 
that  every  one  knows  by  them  his  re- 
££  fpeftiye  cotter.  They  are  carried  in  the 
cc  from,  and  fet  up  in  the  place  where  the 
g£  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  that  comes  up, 
^  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another.  They 
££  are  alfo  carried  by  day,  not  lighted ;  but 
£cr  yet,  by  the  figure  and  number  of  them, 
£C  the  liagges  are  directed  to  what  cottor 
££  they  belong,  as  foldiers  are  by  their  co- 
*£  lours,  where  to  rendezvous ;  and  without 
fuch  directions  it  would  be  impoffible  to 

££  avoid 
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if  avoid  confufion  in  fuch  a  vaft  number  of 
f‘  people. 

<c  Every  day,  viz.  in  the  morning ,  they 
pitch  their  tents,  and  reft  feveral  hours. 
When  the  camels  are  unloaded,  the  own- 
ers  drive  them  to  water,  and  give  them 
their  provender,  &c,  fo  that  we  had  no- 
“  thing  to  do  with  them,  befides  helping  to 
“  load  them. 

“  As  foon  as  our  tents  were  pitched,  my 
€C  bufinefs  was  to  make  a  little  fire,  and 
get  a  pot  of  coffee.  When  we  had  eat 
“  fome  1m all  matter,  and  drank  the  coffee, 
we  lay  down  to  fleep.  Between  eleven 
f*  and  twelve  we  boiled  fomething  for  din- 
ner,  and  having  dined,  lay  down  again 
“  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
*c  the  trumpet  was  founded,  which  gave  no- 
“  tice  to  everyone  to  takedown  their  tents, 
“  pack  up  their  things,  and  load  their  ca- 
4:4  rnels,  in  order  to  proceed  in  their  jour- 
<c  ney.  It  takes  up  about  two  hours  time 
T  ere  they  are  all  in  their  places  again/' 
More  than  three  thoufand  years  have  made 
no  alteration  in  the  Jignal  ufed  to  give  notice 
for  decamping.  The  Mecca  caravan  now 
moves  upon  blowing  a  trumpet  •  Mofes  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  fignal.  Numb,  x  h 

But 

[’  Thofe  Mofes  made  ufe  of  were  of filver ,  but  it  feems 
fome  instruments  of  this  kind  were  made  of  horns,  Jofh.  6. 
8.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  rams-horns  were  made  ule 
of,  which  Chardin  in  his  MS.  tells  us  are  ftrangely  long  in. 
the  Baft,  and  that  fuch  are  ufed  by  the  Dervifes.  Malms 

however 
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But  what  I  would  chiefly  obferve  in  this 
narration,  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
things  that  were  made  ufe  of,  in  thefe  pilgri¬ 
mages,  for  the  like  purpofes  that  flags  are 
ufed  in  our  armies.  They  are  little  iron  ma¬ 
chines,  in  which  fires  may  be  made,  in  order 
to  guide  them  in  their  night-marches ;  and 
they  are  fo  contrived,  as  fufliciently  to  di- 
ftinguifh  their  refpedtive  cottors  or  tribes. 

Things  of  this  fort,  I  find,  are  ufed  in 
other  cafes  too  :  for  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  that 
the  caravan  with  which  he  vifited  the  river 
Jordan,  fet  out  from  thence  in  the  evening. , 
foon  after  it  was  dark,  for  Jerufalem,  being 


however  doubts  whether  the  horns  of  thefe  animals  were 
ufed  by  Jofhua  at  Jericho,  becaufe  thofe  horns  are  folid. 
Sir  John  therefore  propofed  to  fee  if  Mafius  was  not 
miftaken,  and  whether  the  horns  ufed  by  the  Dervifes  were 
thofe  of  buffalos  or  rams,  which  laft  he  believed  them  to 
be.  He  does  not  however  give  us  any  account  in  his  notes 
of  the  refult  of  that  enquiry,  which  is  a  little  unhappy. 
But  I  am  allured  the  horns  of  Englifh  fheep  are  hollow,  or 
rather,  having  what  they  call  a  flug,  are  eafily  made  fo. 

But  whatever  horns  the  Dervifes  carry  with  them,  one 
ufe  they  put  them  to  ought  to  be  remarked,  and  that  is, 
tkeir  blowing  their  horns  not  unfrequently  when  any  thing  is 
given  theniy  in  honour  of  the  donor.  This  is  mentioned  in 
the  MS.  note  on  Matt.  vi.  2.  Another  fenfe  is  indeed  put 
on  the  words,  and  is  mentioned  in  that  note  ;  but  it  is  not 
impoflible,  that  fome  of  the  poor  Jews  that  begged  alms 
might  be  furnifhed  like  the  Perfian  Dervifes,  who  are  a  fort 
of  religious  beggars,  and  that  thefe  hypocrites  might  be  dif- 
pofed  to  confine  their  alms-giving  very  much  to  fuch  as  they 
knew  would  pay  them  this  honour.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  if  the  modem  Perfian  mode  was  in  ufe  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  thefe  Pharifees  would  have  been  very  cold  in 
giving  alms  to  thofe  that  neglected  it.J 
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lighted  by  chips  of  deal  full  of  turpentine, 
burning  in  a  round  iron  frame ,  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  arrived  at  Jerufalem  a 
little  before  day-break1.  But  he  tells  us 
alfo,  that  a  little  before  this  the  pilgrims 
were  called  before  the  Governor  of  this  ca¬ 
ravan,  by  means  of  a  white  Jiandard ,  that 
was  difplayed  on  an  eminence  near  the  camp, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  afcertain  his  fees. 

In  the  Mecca  caravans  they  ufe  nothing 
by  day,  it  fliould  feem,  but  the  fame  move- 
able  beacons,  in  which  they  burn  thofe  fires 
which  diftinguifh  each  cottor  in  the  night, 
for  Pitts  fays  nothing  of  flags,  or  any  thing 
of  that  fort. 

As  travelling  then  in  the  night  mufl:  be,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  moft  defirable  to  a  great 
multitude  in  that  defert,  we  may  believe  a 
compaffionate  God,  for  the  moft  part,  di¬ 
rected  Ifrael  to  move  in  the  night ,  *md  in  con- 
fequence,  muft  we  not  rather  fuppofe  the 
ftandards  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  moveable 
beacons,  like  thofe  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims, 
than  flags,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  Were 
not  fuch  fort  of  enfigns  necefary  for  their 
night-marches  ?  And  iince  they  who  travel 
fo  much  at  their  eafe,  and  carry  every  con¬ 
venience  with  them,  think  the  fame  poles  are 
fufficient  for  their  purpofe  by  day,  without 
any  flags,  have  we  not  reafon  to  fuppofe 
Ifrael  was  not  encumbered  with  flags  in  their 
march,  but  that  their  night-enfigns  did  for 

1  Vol.  2,  p.  33. 
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them  too  when  they  travelled  in  the  day-time, 
which,  we  may  believe,  was  more  rarely  ? 

The  Jur prizing  Ukenefs  between  the  ma¬ 
nagements  of  the  Mecca  caravans,  and  that 
of  Ifrael  in  the  wiidernefs,  in  other  points, 
ftrongly  induces  the  belief  of  this. 

Yet  they  have  not  been  children  only  that 
have  am  ufed  themfelves  with  fuppofmg,  that 
a  flag,  on  which  was  delineated  the  figure  of 
a  child,  was  the  ftandard  of  Reuben ;  and 
that  others,  that  had  the  reprefentations  of 
a  lion  and  an  ox,  were  thofe  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim  ;  &c.  Jewifh  Rabbies  of  the  Weft 
have  propofed  thefe  conceits,  and  Chriftian 
Doctors  have  been  pleafed  with  them,  fo  that 
they  have  been  ufed  fometimes  by  way  of  de¬ 
coration  in  the  frontifpieces  of  our  Bibles. 
Others  have  not  admitted  that  images  were 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  they  have  formed  other 
fuppofitions 3 ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  have  explained  thefe  ftandards  of  Ifrael 
after  this  manner,  and  fuppofed  that  they 
were  differently-figured  portable  beacons. 

This  account  may,  at  the  fame  time,  throw 
fame  light  on  two  or  three  paffages  of  the 
Canticles  ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
ferve  to  eftabilfh  this  explanation. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the 
chiefeft  among  ten  thoufand,”  fays  the 

3  Bifhop  Patrick,  on  Numb.  ii.  2,  fuppofes  the  name  of 
Judah,  of  Reuben,  and  of  each  of  the  other  Patriarchs, 
might  be  embroidered  in  their  enfigns  ;  or  that  they  might 
he  diftinguidied  by  their  colours  only. 
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fpoufe,  Cant.  v.  io ;  or,  “  a  ftandard-bearer 
“  among  ten  thoufand,”  according  to  the 
margin.  All  the  ground  of  making  thefe 
words  fynonymous  is,  I  prefume,  the  fup- 
pofmg  a  ftandard-bearer  the  chiefeft  of  the 
company,  which  by  no  means  appears  to  be 
true :  it  is  not  fo  among  the  modern  people 
of  the  Eaft ;  any  more  than  among  us.  I 
will  not  however  prefs  this,  fince  it  feems 
to  be  merely  a  flip  of  the  tranflators,  and 
that  what  is  meant,  is,  one  before  whom  a 
jiandard  is  borne  >  which  is  a  mark  of  dignity 
in  the  Eaft4,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft,  and 
which  the  word  muft  fignify,  if  any  thing 
of  this  fort  [dignity]  be  meant,  fince  it  is  a  paf- 
five ,  not  an  acftive  participle  in  the  Hebrew : 
that  is,  the  word  doth  not  fignify  one  that 
lifts  up  a  banner,  but  one  whom  the  lifting 
up  the  banner  fome  how  refpefts,  or  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  not  however  fo  natural,  upon 
the  whole,  to  underftand  this  pafiage  of  one 
before  whom  an  enjign  of  dignity  was  borne , 
becaufe  I  have  (hewn  that  the  original  word 
is  mod  probably  to  be  underftood  of  a  por¬ 
table  beacon ,  which  are  necdlary  to  travellers, 
in  the  night,  but  not,  that  I  know  of,  ever 
confidered  as  marks  of  dignity  on  the  one 
hand ;  wild  ft,  on  the  other,  a  very  eafy  fenfe 
may  be  put  on  the  word,  if  it  be  underftood 
of  one  of  thefe  Eaftern  flambeaux,  for  in 
that  view  the  participle  Pahul  of  the  verb 
will  fignify  enlightened,  and  confequently 

4  See  chap,  6. 
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dazzling,  glittering,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind  :  and  lb  the  meaning  of  the  fpoufe  will 
appear  to  have  probably  been,  that  her  bride¬ 
groom  was  dazzling  beyond  ten  thoufand,  of 
was  dazzling  like  a  perfon  furrounded  by  ten 
thoufand  lights. 

The  making  out  another  expreffion,  which 
occurs  twice  in  the  fame  book,  has  alfo  ap¬ 
peared  fomewhat  difficult,  but  may  be  illu- 
ftrated  perhaps  by  the  fame  thought.  Ter¬ 
rible  as  an  army  with  banners ,  is  the  exp  ref- 
lion,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  4th,  and 
again  in  the  1  oth  verfe  of  the  vith  chapter  of 
Canticles,  where  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  word  army  is  not  in  the  original ;  and  as 
it  is  fuppofed  by  Buxtorf,  in  his  Concord¬ 
ance,  to  be  the  feminine  plural  of  the  paf- 
live  participle,  and  confequently  may  be  un- 
derftood  to  fignify  women  embannered ,  if  that 
expreffion  were  allowable,  women  flhone  up¬ 
on  by  lights  that  is,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  explanation ;  the  meaning  may  with 
eafe  be  underftood  to  be.  My  fpoufe  is  daz¬ 
zling  as  women  dr  e fed  in  rich  attire ,  f nr  rounded 
by  nuptial  flambeaux ,  with  which  they  are  light¬ 
ed  home .  In  this  view,  thofe  words  that  fol¬ 
low  this  expreffion  when  firft  ufed,  “  Turn 
awaythine^j-fromme,  for  they  have  over- 
come  me,”  appear  perfectly  natural ;  as 
do  alfo  thofe  that  precede  the  fecond,  “  Who 
“  is  fhe  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning* 
fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as  the  fun  i” 
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It  may  not  be  unfit  to  add,  that  thofe 
places  that  fpeak  of  the  ftandards  of  the 
tribes,  and  thefe  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illuftrate  in  the  Book  of  Canticles,  are  all  the 
paffages  in  which  this  Hebrew  word  occurs, 
excepting  Pf.  xx.  5,  and  Cant.  ii.  4.  The 
firft  wants  no  eclairciffement ;  and  the  ap¬ 
plying  this  thought  to  the  fecond,  may, 
perhaps,  give  the  eafieft  interpretation  that 
can  be  found  of  that  paffage.  Love ,  that 
is,  was  the  flambeau  by  which  the  bridegroom 
conduced  her  to  the  houfe  of  wine  :  fo  love  is 
compared  to  flaming  woody  in  this  very  book, 
ch.  viii.  6,  7. 

The  word  beacon  occurs  indeed  in  another 
place  s,  in  our  verfion ;  but  it  is  not  there 
that  word  in  the  original,  which  I  am  fup- 
pofmg  fignifies  a  portable  beacon,  but  an¬ 
other,  which  may  poffibly  incline  my  reader 
not  to  admit  that  fenfe  I  have  been  affixing 
to  thefe  paffages,  as  unwilling  to  fuppofe 
there  are  two  words  in  fo  fcanty  a  language 
fignifying  beacon:  it  ought  however  to  be 
remembered,  that  though  our  verfion  ren¬ 
ders  it  beacon,  it  fignifies  properly  no  more 
than  a  fign>  whatever  that  fign  might  be, 
whether  the  flicking  up  a  fpear,  difplaying 
a  flag,  making  a  finoak,  or  any  thing  elfe  ; 
and  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  our  tranf- 
lators  fhould  ufe  fo  particular  a  term  as 
beacon ,  to  exprefs  a  word  of  fuch  a  general, 
meaning  6. 

5  If.  30.  17.  6  See  Numb.  26.  10. 
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When  Mofes  begged  of  Hobab  not  to 
leave  Ifrael,  becaufe  they  were  to  encamp  in 
the  wilder  nefs,  and  he  might  be  to  them  in- 
fead  of  eyes ,  Numb.  x.  31,  he  doubtlefs 
meant  that  he  might  be  a  guide  to  them  in 
the  difficult  journies  they  had  to  take  in  the 
wildernefs  :  for  fo  Job,  when  he  would  ex- 
prefs  his  readinefs  to  bring  forward  on  their 
journey  thofe  that  were  enfeebled  with  Tick- 
nefs,  or  hurt  by  accidents,  and  to  guide 
them  in  their  way  that  were  blind,  or  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  fays,  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  was  I  to  the  lame,  Job  xxix.  15. 

Every  body,  accordingly,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fuch  deferts  as  Ifrael  had 
to  pafs  through,  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  great 
importance  of  having  fome  of  the  natives  of 
that  country  for  guides  :  they  know  where 
water  is  to  be  found,  and  can  lead  to  places 
proper,  on  that  account,  for  encampments. 
Without  their  help  travelling  would  be  much 
more  difficult  in  thefe  deferts,  and  indeed 
often  fatal.  The  importance  of  having  thefe 
Arab  guides  appears,  from  fuch  a  number 
of  paffages  in  books  of  travels,  that  every 
one  whofe  reading  has  at  all  turned  this  Way, 
muft  be  apprized  of  them  ;  for  which  reafon 
I  fhall  cite  none  in  particular.  The  appli¬ 
cation  then  of  Mofes  to  Hobab  the  Midian- 
ite,  that  is,  to  a  principal  Arab  of  the  tribe 
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of  Midian,  would  have  appeared  perfectly 
juft,  had  it  not  been  for  this  thought,  that 
the  cloud  of  the  Divine  Prefence  went  be- 
fore  Ifrael,  and  directed  their  marches  :  of 
what  confequence  then  could  Hobab’s  jour¬ 
neying  with  them  be  ? 

A  man  would  take  more  upon  himfelf  than 
he  ought  to  do,  that  fhould  affirm  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  fuch  an  one  as  Hohab  was  of 
no  ufe  to  Ifrael,  in  their  removing  from  fta- 
tion  to  ftation :  it  is  very  poffible,  the  guidance 
of  the  cloud  might  not  be  fo  minute  as  ab- 
Jolutely  to  render  his  offices  of  no  value.  But 
I  will  mention  another  thing,  that  will  put 
the  propriety  of  this  requeft  of  Mofes  quite 
out  of  difpute.  The  facred  hiftory  exprefsly 
mentions  federal  journies  undertaken  by  par¬ 
ties  of  the  Xfraelites,  while  the  main  body 
laid  ftill :  fo  in  Numb.  xiii.  we  read  of  a 
party  that  was  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  in  ch.  xx.  of  the  meffen- 
gers  fent  from  Kadefh  unto  the  King  of  E- 
dom ;  in  ch.  xxxi.  of  an  expedition  againft 
the  idolatrous  Midianites ;  of  fome  little  ex¬ 
peditions,  in  the  clofe  of  ch.  xxxii ;  and 
more  journies,  of  the  like  kind,  were  with¬ 
out  doubt  undertaken,  which  are  not  parti¬ 
cularly  recounted.  Now  Mofes,  foreleeing 
fomething  of  this,  might  well  beg  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Hobab,  not  as  a  Angle  Arab,  but  as 
a  Prince  of  one  of  their  clans,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  apply  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  for  fome  of  his  people,  to  be  conduc- 
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tors  to  thofe  he  fhould  have  occafion  to  fend 
out  to  different  places,  while  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  the  cloud  of  the  Lord,  con¬ 
tinued  unmoved. 

Nor  was  their  affiftance  only  wanted  with 
refpeCt  to  water ,  when  any  party  of  them 
was  fent  out  upon  fome  expedition  ;  but  the 
whole  congregation  muft  have  had  frequent 
need  of  them,  for  directions  where  to  find 
fuel.  Manna  continually,  and  fometimes 
water,  were  given  them  miraculoufly ;  their 
clothes  alfo  were  exempted  from  decay  while 
in  the  wildernefs  \  but  fuel  was  wanted  to 
warm  them  fome  part  of  the  year,  at  all 
times  to  bake  and  jeethe  the  manna,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Exod.  xvi.  23,  and  was  never  ob¬ 
tained  but  in  a  natural  way,  that  we  know 
of :  for  this  then  they  wanted  the  affiftance 
of  fuch  Arabs  as  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  that  defert.  So  Thevenot,  defcribing 
his  travelling  in  this  very  defert ,  fays,  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  January  they  refted  in 
a  place  where  was  fome  broom  *,  for  that 
their  guides  never  brought  them  to  reft  any 
where,  (willingly  we  are  to  fuppofe,)  but  in 
places  where  they  could  find  fome  fuel,  not 
only  to  warm  them,  but  for  preparing  their 
coffee  and  mafrotica  \  He  complains  alfo  of 
their  refting-place  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  January?  on  the  account  of  their  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  any  wood  there,  not  fc  much 

Part  1.  p.  163.  a  What  the  mafrouca  is,  may 

be  feen  under  Chap.  4.  Gbf.  2. 
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as  to  boil  coffee  3.  A  like  complaint  he 
makes  of  the  night  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  February,  when  not  being  able  to 
get  into  Suez,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  with¬ 
out  the  gate  till  it  was  day,  fuffering  a  great 
deal  of  cold,  becaufe  they  had  no  y&ood  to 
make  a  fire  \ 

Mofes  hoped  Hobab  would  be  inftead  of 
eyes  to  the  Israelites,  both  with  refpedh  to 
the  guiding  their  parties  to  wells  and  fprings 
in  the  defert ,  and  the  giving  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  notice  where  they  might  find  fuel: 
for  though  they  frequently  make  ufe  in  this 
defert  of  camels -dung  for  fuel %  this  could 
not,  we  may  imagine,  wholly  Supply  their 
wants ;  and  in  faft,  we  find  the  Iffadites 
fought  about  for  other  firing  6, 

3  P.  165.  4  P.  172.  5  See  Shaw’s  Pref.  p.  12. 

®  Numb.  15,  32,  33.  [There  is  one  circumftance 
attending  thefe  defert  s,  which  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  of  his  MSS,  fo  curious,  that  I  cannot  but 
fet  it  dovyn  here,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  illuflrates 
any  paffage  of  Scripture,  and  though,  I  think,  I  have  feen 
it  in  other  writers,  who  however  have  not  been  fo  explicit 
and  large  in  their  accounts.  There  is  a  fplendor ,  or  vapour , 
in  the  plains  of  the  defert ,  he  fays,  formed  hy  the  reper- 
cujfion  of  the  rays  of  the  fin  from  the  fand ,  that  appears 
like  a  vaf  lake.  Travellers  of  the  defert ,  a jf  idled  with 
tbirfl ,  are  drawn  on  hy  pich  appearances ,  hut  coming  near , 
find  themfelves  mijlaken  :  it  perns  to  draw  back  as  they  ad - 
'Vance ,  or  quite  vanijhes.  I  have  feen  this  in  feveral  places . 
If.  Curtins  takes  notice  of  it ,  in  fpeaking  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  Sufiana.  Odd  phenomenon  this  !  May  we  fup- 
pofe  it  is  referred  to  by  the  Prophet,  Jer.  15.  18  ?  j 
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